What  kind  of  newspaper  does  she  need? 

Typical  day  ahead.  Dishes.  Beds.  Kids  to  wheel 
around.  Shopping.  And  meals,  meals,  meals.  She 
has  neither  time  nor  energy  to  sift  through  page 
after  page  of  unrelated  facts  in  order  to  be  welt 
informed. 

What  she  needs  is  a  newspaper  that  explains. 

Clarifies.  Illuminates.  A  paper  that  puts  news  events 
into  sharper  focus,  through  more  alert  editing, 
clearer,  more  meaningful  writing. 

That’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  publish  every 


SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


SCOTT  brings  you  a  precision-built  press,  years  ahead  in  design 
and  performance,  that  includes  more  than  two  dozen  patentable 
improvements  and  innovations  that  produce  top  quality  black  & 
white  and  color  printing.  □  Safe  press  speeds,  up  to  70,000  PPH 
and  better,  are  made  possible  through  such  improvements  as  heav- 

► 

^er  side  framing,  extra  large  journals  on  plate  and  impression 

fT' 

cylinders,  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings,  wider  gear  fac¬ 
ings,  stronger  gear  teeth,  enclosed  housings,  forced-feed  lubrica¬ 
tion.  □  Cylinders,  rollers,  vertical  drive  shafts,  gears  .  .  .  every 
part  that  contributes  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  press,  per¬ 
forms  quietly,  without  vibration.  As  a  result,  the  all-new  SCOTT 

^Super  Seventy  prints  the  best  looking  newspapers  in  the  nation, 
consistently,  economically  and  dependably.  D  D  D  D  D 


Today's  Newest,  Fastest,  Most 
Versatile  Newspaper  Press... 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


SCOTT 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


A  Precision  Plate  and  Impression  Cylin¬ 
ders  with  EXTRA  LARGE  journals  (the 
largest  on  any  modern  press)  carried 
in  Preloaded  tapered  Roller  Bearings. 


B  Positive  Impression  Adjustment  by  use 
ot  Eccentric  sleeves,  rotated  by  means 
of  hardened  steel  screws  bearing  on 
hardened  steel  inserts  giving  rigid 
mounting.  Capped  Frames  facilitate  in-  ^ 
stallation  and  removal  of  cylinders.  1^" 


C  Lubrication  Manifold  permits  factory 
pre-setting  of  oil  supply  to  bearings 
and  all  points  of  gear  mesh.  This  in¬ 
sures  correct  amount  of  oil  to  each 
area,  provides  abundance  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  vital  points. 


Q  Extra  thick  (5")  Unit  side  frames  are 
constructed  of  solid  cast  iron  for  maxi¬ 
mum  absorption  of  shock  loads  caused 
by  gutter  margin  impact. 


E  Intermediate  gears  of  special  hardened 
alloy  steel  arc  carried  in  antifriction 
bearings  supported  with  outboard  bear¬ 
ings  for  accurate  alignment  and  posi¬ 
tive  gear  mesh  insuring  minimum 
deflection  and  maximum  life. 


Gk 


DYNAMIC 

BALTIMORE 


Baltimore  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  port  in  foreign  tonnage.  ’Round  the  clock, 
the  hartx>r  is  a  beehive  of  activity— fed  by  equally  busy  rail  and  motor  carriers 
serving  a  community  whose  current  development  is  no  less  than  dynamic.  Manu¬ 
facturing  alone  accounts  for  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  ■  In  Baltimore, 
business  is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily 
and  321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Any 
wonder  that  71.6%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers— and  why  yours  belongs  there? 


"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

NatiorMi  RapraMntativts:  Cmmar.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormtboa— Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angalaa, 
Chicaso,  Dalroit  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  a  Circulation  Figuris:  ABC  Publithar's  Statamant  3/31/62 


We  helped  push 
Tidewater  Virginia  into 
a  debt  of  *200  million 

A  few  years  ago  someone  started  tossing  around  the 
idea  of  building  a  YlVi  mile  crossing  from  Norfolk  to 
Cape  Charles,  Virginia—across  the  mouth  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  The  idea  caught  our  fancy.  But  most 
people  said  it  was  crazy!  That  is  a  mean  stretch  of 
water-open  to  the  tides,  currents  and  wrath  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  would  require  building  two  tunnels— 
connecting  four  man-made  islands,  a  high-level  bridge 
and  miles  of  causeway  30  feet  above  high  tide.  The  cost 
would  run  to  $200-million.  We  thought  it  worth  every 
penny  because  we  knew  what  it  would  do  for  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  area. 

What  happened?  Let  0.  V.  Cecil,  Vice-President  of 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City  (one  of  the  managers  for  the  $200-million 
bond  issue)  tell  the  story:  “filing  those  bonds  was  a 
tough  iob!  Credit  goes  to  many.  TVo  facts,  however, 
can°t  be  overlooked.  Norfolk's  newspapers  —  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  -  persuaded  the  public 
that  this  amazing  engineering  feat  was  possible.  Thev 
put  most  of  Virginia  vigorously  back  of  the  effort.  But, 
maybe,  just  as  important:  they  actually  helped  sell 
those  Imnds.  They  put  their  people  to  work  builchng 
visual  presentations  and  let  them  do  a  hard-selling  job; 
they  helped  sell  the  most  knowledgeable  investors  in 
America.  The  bridge-tunnel  will  open  early  in  1964.” 

The  job  was  fun!  And  it  underscores  how  we  go  about 
publishing  newspapers  that  go  all  out  to  enrich  this 
region’s  economy. 


Workers  weld  together  two  sections  of  second  tunnel.  ^ 

THE  meiHUH-PILOT  i 
and  LEDGER-STAR 


Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

2l9/5I2“Morn«nfl  and  fvtnJnfl;  -  Sunday 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY 

7-1 1— Newspaper  Advertising  Bcecutives  Auoo'ation.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

I- 1 2— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13- 17 — Newspaper  Assodation  Managers,  Aldarbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

14- lfr— New  York  State  Sodety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massena, 
N.Y. 

17-20— National  Editorial  Assodation,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
25-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Auodation,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

AUGUST 

1- 3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

2 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  House,  Chicago. 

4-5 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

4- 9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Worbhop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

14-15 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Arlington  Arms  Motel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

17- 18 — Oregon  hfewspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Foramen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Assodation,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24— international  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Ha. 

23-24— Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitefish, 
Mont. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Assodation.  Griswold  Hotel, 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Assodation  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conference, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus,  O. 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Editorial  Writen,  Surf- 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Padfic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  San 
Frandsco. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontamebleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hotel, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25 — Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  San 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia. 
26-Oct.  2 — New  England  Assodated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

28-29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurora. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotel, 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic, 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

OCTOBER 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

Va. 
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He  rides  "the  closest  thing  to  a  rocket" 
to  tell  you  what  it's  like 


MARVIN  MILES 

Aerospace  Editor 


How  does  it  feel  to  knife  through  the  air  aboard  a  Starfighter  at  1400  m.p.h.,  seven  miles 
above  the  ground?  Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angeles  Times  aerospace  editor,  tells  the  story 
"...it's  the  closest  thing  to  riding  a  rocket...  earth  and  sky  are  a  berserk  blur  of  brown  and  blue 
...you  are  intensely  aware  of  the  speed  you  are  flying  and  the  enormous  mounting  air  pressures 
which  seek  to  crush  the  soap  bubble  in  which  you  seem  to  be  riding..." 

To  keep  Times  readers  informed  on  supersonic  jets,  guided  missiles  and  all  other  phases 
of  aviation  and  space  technology,  Marvin  Miles  has  moved  fast  and  traveled  far.  He  has  made 
six  supersonic  flights  (twice  to  Mach  2).  He  is  the  first  newsman  to  fly  to  an  altitude  of  10 
miles.  He  has  subjected  himself  to  temperatures  as  high  as  24T’  and  as  low  as  minus  70°. 
He's  taken  the  dizzy  ride  on  the  centrifuge.  His  stories  have  won  three  top  awards  from  the 
National  Aviation  Writers. 

Marvin  Miles  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
He  is  one  of  the  interested  and  interesting  staff  members  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  whose 
job  it  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand— whose  talent,  ability  and  perception  are 
skillfully  applied  to  the  unending  task  of  gathering  and  presenting  the  news  every  day  in 
the  pages  of  The  Times. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Rtpresented  Nationdly  by;  Cmtnar,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormabaa,  Ine. 


rwin  6 
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Dates  can  become  newspaper  stumbling  stones.  The  Chicago  j 
Tribune  reported  a  woman  has  headed  a  committee  since 
954;  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  reported  an  official’s  term 
expires  in  9170.  . .  .  Stan  Swinton,  director  of  the  World  Services 
Division  of  the  Associated  Press,  notes  that  AP  news  is  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  a  point  very  close  to  the 
Antarctic.  The  northernmost  AP  paper  is  Lofotposten  in 
Svolvaer,  Norway,  68  degrees  North  Latitude,  and  the  southern¬ 
most,  La  Prensa  Austral  at  Puntas  Arenas,  Chile,  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Antarctic.  .  .  .  The  Maine  newspaper 
woods  are  full  of  Blaine  Davises.  Blaine  E.  is  sports  editor  of  |||i^ 
the  Portland  Evening  Express  and  Blaine  G.  is  a  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Bangor  Daily  News  and  is  now  its  assistant 
public  relations  director.  .  .  .  The  wife  of  Alfred  (Al)  Lanier, 

AP  correspondent  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  named  Lanier  Lanier. 

She  w’as  Miss  Lanier  Jones  before  she  married  Lanier  (Al, 
that  is).  Al,  a  veteran  of  11  years  with  the  AP,  recently  was 
named  correspondent  at  Columbia. 


—Bernard  S.  Katz,  Washington,  browsing  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  came  across  this  “prose  poem“  news  story  in  the 
Oct.  15,  1843,  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald:  “A  NICE  YOUNG 
MAN  ROBBED— One  Jenuny  Taylor  of  246  Fulton  street,  Cath¬ 
erine  Hoffman  chaneed  to  meet  and  with  her  had  a  tete  a  tete, 
at  Cross  and  Little  Water  street.  His  jacket  she  unbuttoned  nice 
and  ran  her  fingers  in  a  trice  into  his  pockets,  where  she  found 
a  waUet,  which  she  twisted  around  and  twitching  out,  she  ran 
away,  until  the  watchman  caught  her  stray.  The  book  he  says  was 
money  due,  in  paper  dollars  thirty  two,  which  she  to  some  kind 
friend  did  cast,  ere  they  had  her  in  the  watch  house  fast.  So 
Jemmy  will  a  lesson  learn,  not  to  allow  his  heart  to  yearn  to 
female  stroUers  met  at  niijit,  and  picked  up  at  a  single  sight, 
as  money,  credit,  health  and  friends  will  all  be  lost  by  such  base 
ends.” 


. . .  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING.  MD.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


— Editor  Paul  W.  Jones,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  who  wears  bow  ties  exclusively,  won  first  prize  in 
the  copyreading  contest  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio — a 
tie  clasp.  ...  A  column  on  the  religious  news  page  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  by  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson  Jr.  is  titled 
“Down  to  Earth,”  .  .  .  Maj.  Gen.  Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  managing 
editor,  Indianapolis  News,  and  former  commanding  general  of 
the  38th  Infantry  Division,  Indiana  National  Guard,  received 
a  certificate  of  achievement  for  22  years  of  outstanding  military 
service  in  World  War  II  and  the  National  Guard.  New  com¬ 
manding  general  is  Howard  (“Howdy”)  Wilcox,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Irulianapolis  Star.  .  .  .  Earl  M.  Hite  Jr.,  director 
of  student  publications,  Millersville  (Pa.)  State  College,  writes: 
“It  is  sheer  delight  for  me  to  work  with  college  journalists.  I 
have  been  in  the  advising  business  for  25  years  (high  school  and 
college)  and  the  young  men  and  women  do  an  excellent  job.” 
He  quotes  this  lively  lead  to  a  story  by  Robert  Sniles,  co-editor 
of  Snapper,  the  college  weekly,  for  next  year:  “A  funny  thing 
happened  to  me  on  the  way  to  the  forum  Monday  night.  I  was 
nearly  the  only  one  going.” 


Hrojessional 

Approach . 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 


REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


View  With  Alarm 

You  laugh  at  our  edits; 

You  even  get  delirious. 

But  dammit,  man,  that  one 
Is  supposed  to  be  serious. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— ^Heady  heads:  “AUegro  Driving  Brings  Symphony  Director 
Fine”— B^timore  Sun;  “Long,  HcH  Winter  In  Britain:  King  Leer 
Rules  in  Sex  Oisis”— Powell  River  (B.  C.)  News;  “Rocky’s  Bride 
Poses  f^estion”— Indianapolis  News;  “^nate  OKs  Equal  Pat 
For  Women”— New  York  Herald  Tribune.  .  .  .  After  65  years  of 
absence,  Kent  Cooper,  former  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  went  back  to  his  native  Columbus,  Ind.,  for  a  “Kent 
Cooper  Day”  celebratiim. 
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50-SQUARE-MILE  DEVELOPMENT  IS 
NOW  UNDERWAY  WITHIN  N.O.  CITY 
LIMITS 


NEW  ORLEANS  EAST 
IS  ONLY  12  MILES 
FROM  CIVIC  CENTER 


Blueprints,  maps,  and  specifications  have  long  gone 
from  the  drawing  boards  .  . .  they’re  on  sites  in  New 
Orleans  East.  They’re  in  the  midst  of  activities  with 
earth  and  steel  and  glass  and  concrete  and  every¬ 
thing  it  takes  to  make  a  new  home  for  200,000 
more  Orleanians. 

Until  recently  this  eastern  portion  of  New 
Orleans  lay  flat  in  wild  abandonment  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne.  It  was  then  tamed 
only  by  railroad  tracks  and  fast-pace  highways. 
Now  development  of  tremendous  scope  proceeds,  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  areas  (10,000  acres) 
and  in  the  residential  areas  (22,000  acres).  New 
Orleans  Elast  is  big,  exciting,  and  beckoning  .  .  .  ask 
Jann  &  Kelley  or  ask  us — ^the  newspapers  that 
will  serve  it. 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING 

new  Orleans  STATES-ITEM 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS  40  Represented  Nationally  by  Jann  &  Kelley.  Inc. 


editorial 


Please  Save  the  Slogans 

Few  writers  of  textbooks  and  treatises  on  advertising  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  quote  the  late  William  Allen  White  on  the  subject; 
‘‘The  people  of  the  United  States  being  suggestible  are  easily  hyp 
notized.  The  jjeople  of  the  United  States  believe  what  they  hear,  what 
they  see,  whatever  is  imposed  upon  them  suddenly,  jjersistently  or 
under  the  guise  of  authority.” 

The  Sage  of  Emjnrria  made  those  comments  in  a  foreword  to  a 
book  about  advertising  slc^ans.  They  could  serve  as  a  timely  reminder 
to  the  members  of  the  Tobacco  Institute  as  they  go  into  session  July  9 
to  consider  what  might  Ire  done  to  exorcise  people — tatooed  he-men, 
muscular  athletes,  men  of  distinction,  and  pretty  ladies — from  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  All  of  these  symbols  of  virility  and  glamor,  it  is 
claimed,  lure  young  folks  into  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes,  and 
something’s  got  to  be  done  to  curb  this. 

Marlboro  rests  on  Paul  Hornung’s  endorsement  and  Winston 
capitalizes  on  a  catchy  syntactical  error,  but,  in  other  days.  Sweet 
Caporal  got  by  with  baseball  cards  and  Murad  develo|>ed  a  following 
among  the  young  folk  with  neat  miniature  college  }>ennants.  Old  Gold 
climbed  to  the  top  without  a  cough  in  a  carload  and  Philip  Morris 
was  paged  everywhere  with  Johnny’s  call.  And  remember  when  the 
auctioneer  rattled  off  LS/MFT  (Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco)? 

If  the  Tobacco  industry’s  jx)licy-makers  decree  that  people  are  out 
when  it  comes  to  advertising  cigarettes,  let’s  hoj>e  they  don’t  tamper 
with  the  slogan  machines.  The  mores  of  the  times  would  seem  to 
demand  that  the  copy-writers  create  a  paraphrase  on  the  late  George 
Washington  Hill’s  biting  phrase,  “Reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a 
sweet.”  Anything  the  admen  can  do  to  persuade  the  boys  to  reach 
for  a  cigarette  instead  of  a  sweetie  wdll  be  appreciated. 


Status  Symbol? 

Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph  openly 
discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  teen-age  prostitution.  (“Today 
the  concept  of  chastity  has  gone  by  the  board,”  writes  “one  caught 
up  in  the  teen-age  sexual  rat-race.”) 


And  in  the  shadows  of  the  Profumo  Affair,  which  has  a  government 
shaking  and  the  populace  titillating,  Fleet  Street  editors  debate 
whether  they  did  their  duty  by  withholding  information  of  the  scandal 
from  their  readers  and  their  cabinet  ministers  until  they  were  in  the 
clear  with  the  tight  libel  laws. 

Whatever  the  price  of  squelching  press  freedom  may  be  in  this 
instance,  the  newspapers  are  leaving  no  mattresses  unturned  to  keep 
their  public  fully  informed.  Editions  with  the  latest  q.  and  a.  from 
Marylebone  Court  have  had  a  red-hot  sale. 

The  only  question  left  without  possibility  of  an  answer  is:  Would 
Lady  Chatterly’s  lover  approve  of  Dr.  Ward? 
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Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con¬ 
demned:  forgive,  and  ye  shall  l:e  for¬ 
given.— St.  Luke,  VI;  37. 
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•HE'S  CALLED  A  KENNEDY  AND  IS  SUPPOSED 
TO  HAVE  MAGICAL  POWERS' 

Callahan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


'IT'S  NICE  TO  SEE  YOU— HAVE  YOU 
HEARD  FROM  CHARLES  LATELY?' 

Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


ON  THE  BOARDWALK  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 
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letters 

THE  RACE  FOR  SPACE 

At  last  count  there  were  about  100,000 
of  us  openly  engaged  in  public  relations. 
Like  it  or  not,  fellows,  much  of  that  work 
concerns  that  nasty  word  publicity,  or  are 
they  handouts?  So,  when  roughly  100,000 
of  us  descend  on  your  1761  newspapers 
-scattered  over  the  country,  the  in-hghting 
gets  pretty  sticky.  This  is  the  real  race 
for  space. 

Now,  with  the  moon  race  and  the  inter¬ 
national  rush  to  self-destruction  roaring 
on  open  throttle,  I  don’t  want  to  slight 
the  international  scene,  but  let’s  face  it, 
we  are  also  locked  up  in  our  own  journal¬ 
istic  space  struggle.  What’s  more,  the 
Russians  and  our  government  don’t  have 
to  fight  that  third  fellow  that  the  rest  of 
us  face  in  our  race  for  space;  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  chap  that  buys  his  way  into  print. 
Believe  it  or  not,  he  puts  us  in  Public 
Relations  at  a  real  disadvantage.  We  have 
to  dig  up  something  that  satisfies  your 
.sense  of  news  values — which  is  something 
that  Ijothers  me.  For  instance,  when  a  col¬ 
lege  student  makes  Dean’s  list,  we  figure 
all  the  folks  in  his  home  town  want  to 
know  about  it.  Even  my  educator  col¬ 
leagues  who  claim  complete  ignorance  of 
news  value  and  news  writing  know  this 
much.  But,  would  you  l)elleve  it,  .some  city 
editors  don’t  think  this  way.  Here  is  a 
non-journalistic  college  professor  who 
seems  to  know  more  of  news  value  than 
the  city  editor  of  a  large  newspaper.  Until 
I  talked  with  a  friend  of  mine,  employed 
in  industrial  public  relations,  I  thought 
my  situation  was  unique.  He  tells  me  that 
people  from  other  departments  in  his  com¬ 
pany  tell  him  that  they  know  more  about 
unmanaged  news  and  public  information 
than  the  editors  he  deals  with  in  his  public 
relations  position. 

This  whole  situation  reminds  me  of  the 
army,  where  I  was  constantly  amazed  by 
that  omni-present  clique  of  privates  who 
knew  more  about  running  things  than  did 
the  commanding  officer.  I  found  this  to  be 
true  in  every  unit  I  was  in — there  were 
always  four  or  five  privates  who  knew  how 
to  run  things  better  than  the  “old  man.” 

To  get  back  to  you  newsmen,  if  you 
don’t  mind  my  thought-train  jumping  the 
track  again,  no  doubt  you  do  have  a  tough 
time  deciphering  what  is  news  and  what  is 
waste  from  among  the  mail  sacks  of  news 
releases  received  each  day.  I  read  many 
articles  where  editors  really  sound  off 
against  “publicity  agents”  who  send  them 
trashy,  publicity  puffery  with  no  news 
value  at  all.  To  your  amazement  I’ll  agree. 
However,  let -me  ask  how  often  you  argue 
with  your  publisher  about  what  is  news 
and  what  isn’t  news?  My  friends  in  public 
relations  don’t  argue  when  one  of  their 
chieftains  says  “this  is  news — get  it  out 
to  the  press.” 

But,  you  people  don’t  give  us  much  help 
in  trying  to  educate  others,  including  our 
superiors,  in  news  value.  I  know  it  would 
be  darn  hard  for  me  to  tell  one  of  our  top 
men  that  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  local  business  club  was  not  of  sig¬ 
nificant  news  value  to  be  disseminated  to 
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the  mass  media,  when  he  could  show  me 
reams  of  linage  devoted  to  nameless 
lovelies,  movie  actor’s  personal  doings,  in¬ 
sipid  fillers,  and  forced  humor  features. 
You  and  I  should  have  no  defense  there! 
But.  before  that  last  typewriter  key  is 
hardly  off  the  paper,  you’ll  come  back  and 
say  that  editors  give  the  |)eople  what  they 
want  to  read.  To  this.  1  counter  with  the 
question  of  why  must  you  cram  to  over¬ 
flowing  the  sensation-seeking  appetites  of 
our  readers  with  a  gluttonous  diet  of 
scare,  scandal,  sensation,  and  pseudo-im¬ 
portance?  Back  to  my  own  experience, 
why  is  a  young  college  student  t>eing 
named  to  the  Dean’s  List  considered  less 
newsworthy  in  his  own  town  than  a  pub¬ 
lished  feature  article  on  Jayne  Mansfield? 
In  short,  have  you  chaps  surrendered  to 
so-called  popular  opinion?  I  hope  not.  I’m 
still  a  young,  naive,  journalist  at  heart, 
who  wants  to  l)elieve  that  newspapers  pre¬ 
sent  real  news,  and  do  not  attempt  to  en¬ 
tertain  or  shock.  I’ve  already  had  my 
bastion  of  ideals  about  public  relations 
stormed  and  conquered.  Is  the  fortress 
guarding  my  hard-learned  thoughts  about 
the  ideals  of  newspapers’  journalistic  in¬ 
tegrity  going  to  be  overwhelmed  next? 

Well,  in  case  you  people  think  I  am  so 
naive  as  to  really  feel  my  plea  will  change 
one  single  agate  line,  please  be  advised 
that  you  can  release  your  strangle  grip 
on  this  publication.  I  am  not  quite  that 
naive.  You’ll  read  this:  either  chuckle; 
curse  journalism  school  graduates,  public 
relations  people,  (or  both) ;  or  read  some¬ 
thing  else.  I’ll  even  bet  that  not  one  of 
you  remembers  my  plea  by  this  afternoon. 
But,  please  remember  that  most  public 
relations  people  do  understand  real  news. 
Don’t  look  on  us  all  the  time  as  “guys 
trying  to  get  free  advertising.” 

Some  of  us  even  care  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  you  do  print,  rather  than  what  you 
do  not  print. 

Please  remember  too  that  some  of  you 
haven’t  given  us  much  graphic  support 
when  we  attempt  to  show  our  colleagues 
what  is  and  what  isn’t  news. 

J.  David  Truby 
(Mr.  Truby  is  director  of  public  relations 
and  instructor  in  Journalism  at  Clarion 
State  College,  Clarion,  Pa.) 
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Out 

Soon! 

In  just  a  few  weeks,  the  1962  Annual 
Volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index 
will  be  off  the  press  —  with  the  detailed 
record  of  what  happened  during  the  entire 
365-day  period. 

Under  thousands  of  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  headings,  last  year’s  events  are  re¬ 
corded  and  summarized  in  chronological 
order.  Each  item  carries  a  date,  page  num¬ 
ber,  and  column  number  showing  the 
story’s  exact  location  in  your  1962  issues 
of  The  New  York  Times.  Of  course,  the 
dates  make  it  easier  to  track  down  in¬ 
formation  in  other  publications,  too. 

But  the  Index  alone  will  often  answer 
all  your  questions  about  an  event  or  situa¬ 
tion.  You  turn  to  a  news  summary,  and 
the  facts  you  need  are  right  there. 

This  new  volume  will  be  printed  on  long- 
lasting  rag  paper  and  handsomely  bound 
in  library  buckram.  It  will  have  over 
1,000  pages  of  basic  news  information  that 
will  speed  up  your  research  on  almost 
any  subject  under  the  sun. 


The  1962  Annual  Volume  will  be  priced 
at  $60,  which  is  also  the  price  of  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  edition 
of  the  Index.  When  you  order  them  both, 
as  a  unit,  the  price  is  only  $95.  You  save 
$25,  and  get  the  complete  New  York 
Times  Index  service  enjoyed  by  over  90% 
of  all  Index  subscribers. 

After  our  present  Index  subscribers  have 
received  their  copies  of  the  1962  Annual 
Volume,  only  a  small  supply  will  be  left. 
We  suggest  you  lose  no  time  in  ordering 
either  the  complete  Index  service  at  $95 
a  year,  or  a  copy  of  the  new  Annual 
Volume  only  at  $60. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 
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More  Cigaret  Advertising 
But  It’s  For  Adults  Only 


Industry  Advisory  Group  Will 
Consider  New  Themes  in  Copy 


Cigaret  makers  are  investing 
“considerably  more”  money  this 
year  than  last  in  advertising 
and  the  total  should  reach  $240,- 
000,000,  according  to  Robert  K. 
Heimann,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  Other  estimates  have 
been  as  high  as  $263,000,000. 

Mr.  Heimann  told  security 
analysts  in  New  York  that  the 
increased  promotion  expense 
was  due  to  the  multiplicity  of 
brands,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lung  cancer  contro¬ 
versy,  which  the  Tobacco  In¬ 
stitute  insists  is  based  “chiefly 
on  statistical  association  studies 
and  there  are  some  statisticians 
who  question  the  meaning  of 
statistics.” 

Meeting  July  9 

Nevertheless,  the  Institute 
wants  to  make  certain  that  the 
increased  promotion  money  is 
not  used  to  influence  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  up  smoking,  and  at 
a  meeting  July  9  will  probably 
discuss  advertising  with  a  view 
to  issuing  advisories  to 
strengfthen  the  theme  that 
“smoking  is  for  adults  only.” 

Attending  this  meeting  will 
be  members  of  both  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  public  relations  com¬ 
mittees.  Bowman  Gray,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  R.  J.  Reyn¬ 
olds  Tobacco  Company,  heads 
up  the  former,  made  up  mostly 
of  major  tobacco  company  pres¬ 
idents,  and  James  Bolling  of 
Philip  Morris  Inc.,  is  chairman 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Gray  told  E&P  this  week 
he  makes  a  practice  of  not  dis¬ 
cussing  in  advance  the  purpose 
of  a  meeting  or  what  action  is 
likely  to  develop.  Asked  about 
his  own  company’s  policy  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  said: 

“We  are  trying  to  use  com¬ 
mon  sense,  good  judgment  and 
good  taste.” 

In  common  with  other  com¬ 
panies,  he  said  Reynolds  was 
also  using  older  models  in  its 
advertising. 


tute’s  president,  has  repeatedly 
stated  it  is  not  that  ^oup’s 
function  to  interfere  with  the 
advertising  of  individual  mem¬ 
ber  companies.  Public  relations, 
however,  is  its  function  and  that 
includes  advice  regarding  the 
tobacco  companies’  advertising. 

Referring  to  recent  decisions 
by  cigaret  companies  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertising  in  college  pub¬ 
lications,  Mr.  Allen  said  they 
“demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  our  members  are 
serious  when  they  state  that 
smoking  is  a  custom  for  adults. 
The  industry  wants  to  make  it 
demonstrably  clear  that  it  does 
not  wish  to  promote  or  encour¬ 
age  smoking  among  youth.” 

Advertising  Behavior 

Edward  F.  Ragland,  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  vicepresident,  declared 
the  industry  could  make  this 
point  “demonstrably  clear”  first, 
“by  making  such  statements, 
and,  secondly  by  behavior.” 

Mr.  Ragland  agreed  that  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  considered  as 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  have 
given  notice  that  they  intend  to 
discontinue  distribution  of  This 
Week  magazine  next  year. 

Reports  that  two  other  major 
newspapers  had  taken  similar 
action,  all  independently  of  each 
other,  could  not  be  confirmed  up 
to  the  time  E&P  went  to  press 
July  3. 

I^s  Angeles  represents  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  one  million 
copies  and  Omaha  exceeds  270,- 
000.  The  present  list  of  43  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  has  an  ag- 
grregate  circulation  of  more  than 
14.4  million. 

A  one-year  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  group  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  notices  sent  by  the 
two  papers  stipulate  June  30, 
1964  as  the  termination  date. 


part  of  “behavior.”  In  Great 
Britain,  the  tobacco  industry  is 
not  using  television  in  early  eve¬ 
ning  but  Mr.  Ragland  said  that 
wouldn’t  work  here  because  of 
the  time  zones. 

“In  this  country  a  cigaret 
company  certainly  would  not 
sponsor  the  Howdy  -  Doody 
show,”  Mr.  Ragland  said. 

“Cigaret  advertising  is  not 
done  on  an  institutional  basis 
in  this  country.  It  is  done  by 
individual  companies.  The  nmin 
purpose  is  to  switch  smokers 
from  one  brand  to  another. 

“The  Tobacco  Institute  is  not 
considering  placing  advertising 
with  respect  to  the  health 
charges.  We  have  not  thought 
such  a  step  was  necessary  up 
to  the  present  time.” 

In  1954  at  the  formation  of 
the  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee,  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  were  placed  in  about  500 
daily  newspapers. 

The  Research  Committee  has 
in  nine  years  made  available  $6,- 
260,000  in  gfrants  to  study  the 
effect  of  cigaret  smoking  on 
health.  It  is  also  cooperating 
with  the  special  commission  of 
Surgeon  General  which  was  to 
report  in  July.  The  report  has 
been  postponed  until  the  fall. 


Robert  D.  Nelson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-general  manger  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  told  E&P  that 
several  considerations  figured  in 
his  paper’s  decision.  In  the  main, 
he  said,  it  was  a  belief  of  Times 
executives  that  a  national  sup¬ 
plement  cannot  provide  editorial 
content  for  the  different  locales 
in  which  it  is  distributed. 

Southern  California  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  quite  different 
from  other  areas,  Mr.  Nelson 
remarked.  Also,  he  said,  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  often  dupli¬ 
cates  the  content,  such  as  food 
and  fashion  coverage,  which  can 
be  developed  in  a  newspaper’s 
locally-pr^uced  supplement. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mr. 
Nelson  noted,  has  been  under¬ 
going  considerable  change  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  55) 


George  V.  Allen,  the  Insti- 
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Los  Angeles  and  Omaha 
Plan  to  Cut  ‘This  Week’ 


The  Tobacco  Institute  was 
formed  in  1958. 

In  a  speech  this  week,  Mr. 
Ragland  said  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  on  cigarets  and  health  were 
not  based  on  any  “really  new 
scientific  evidence.” 

“What  you  have  been  seeing 
is  a  flurry  of  headline-making 
resolutions,”  he  said,  “and  reso¬ 
lutions  do  not  solve  health  prob¬ 
lems.  They  may,  in  fact,  obscure 
the  real  state  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Mr.  Heimann,  talking  to  the 
New  York  security  analysts, 
said  the  six  large  companies  of¬ 
fer  51  brands  in  69  sizes  and 
packingfs. 

“The  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  brands  offered  means 
higher  selling  and  advertising 
costs,”  he  said.  “Of  the  61 
brands,  14  account  for  93%  of 
U.  S.  consumption.  These  are 
the  brands  which  sell  more  than 
10  billion  a  year  —  about  the 
level  needed  to  support  varied 
media  advertising  on  a  full  na¬ 
tional  scale.  The  other  37  are 
with  new  brands  trying  to  crash 
into  the  charmed  circle,  or  old 
brands  which  are  gradually  fad¬ 
ing  out  of  the  picture.  .  .  . 

“Only  through  national  adver¬ 
tising  can  brand  volume  reach 
the  levels  needed  to  support  the 
big  leaf-buying  organizations, 
the  research  labs  and  the  quality 
control  systems  which  make 
American  cigarets  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Low  Cost 

“Because  the  domestic  market 
is  a  large  one  —  about  65,000,- 
000  cigaret  smokers  —  the  dol¬ 
lar  cost  of  reaching  it  comes 
high.  But  as  a  percentage  of 
the  grross,  so  to  speak,  cigaret 
advertising  costs  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  modest.  They  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  somewhere  between 
2%  and  3%  of  the  $6,840,000,- 
000  which  Americans  spent  for 
cigarets  last  year.  This  aver¬ 
ages  out  to  about  six  mills  per 
pack  for  all  brands,  with  the 
figure  for  big-volume  brands  be¬ 
ing  even  lower  than  this.” 

Meanwhile,  use  of  cigarets 
continues  to  increase.  During 
the  first  four  months  this  year, 
163  billion  cigarets  were  with¬ 
drawn  for  tax  purposes.  This 
compares  with  158  billion  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1962. 

When  the  first  news  relating 
cigaret  smoking  to  long  cancer 
broke  in  1953  and  1954,  con¬ 
sumption  dropped  1.9%  and 
4.7%  in  those  two  years.  Cigaret 
use  in  1962  was  34.1%  above  the 
1954  level. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Buys 
2  Papers  in  Florida 


FLORIDA  AND  CHICAGO  interests  are  combined  with  handshake  of 
R.  H.  Gore  Sr.  (left),  principal  owner  of  Gore  Publishing  Company, 
and  J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of  the  Tribune  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  They  announced  agreement  for  purchase  by 
the  Tribune  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  the  Pompano  Beach 
Sun-Sentinel. 


Completion  of  nejfotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  and  the 
Pompano  Bead'll  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel  by  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  was  announced 
June  28. 

Arrangements  for  the  trans¬ 
action,  reported  under  way  sev- 
ei*l  weeks  ago,  have  been  han¬ 
dled  for  the  Tribune  Company 
by  F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  and  F.  A. 
Nichols,  treasurer  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company. 

The  announcement  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiation  was  made 
jointly  by  J.  Howard  Wood, 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  re¬ 
tired  chairman  and  majority 
shareholder  of  Gore  Publishing 
Company,  the  seller. 

Two  of  Mr.  Gore’s  sons,  T.  T. 
(Jore  and  J.  W.  Gore,  are  presi¬ 
dent  and  vicepresident,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Gore  Publishing 
company. 

No  Changes  Planned 

The  change  in  ownership  of 
the  two  Florida  papers  will  not 
result  in  changes  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  staff,  or  editorial  poli¬ 
cies,  Mr.  Wood  said. 

“We  would  not  have  con¬ 
sidered  buying  these  newspapers 
without  the  assurance  that  their 
executive  direction  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  those  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity  in  their  several  areas  of 
responsibility  and  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  command  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  their  loyal 
employes,  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Wood  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  common  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
New  York  News,  and  Chicago's 
American  has  in  no  way  affected 
the  independence  of  their  editors. 

“We  have  no  intent  to  adopt 
any  other  policy  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel,”  he 
said. 

Calls  Staffs  Dedicated 

“Tribune  company  organiza¬ 
tion  has  grown  through  the 
years  because  it  has  sought  not 
to  overlook  any  worthwhile  op¬ 
portunity  to  deliver  each  day  a 
better  product  than  it  delivered 
the  day  before.  The  fine  records 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
and  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Sentinel  make  it  plain  that  the 
men  and  women  of  these  news¬ 
papers  are  dedicated  to  the  same 
principle  of  continuously  im¬ 


proved  service  to  their  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Funds  for  Foundation 

The  senior  Gore,  publishing 
veteran  and  one-time  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  said  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  sale  as  an  opportunity 
to  free  his  sons  from  his  shadow. 
The  funds  he  realizes  from  the 
sale  will  be  donated  to  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  crippled  children, 
which  Mr.  Gore  established. 

He  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
management  of  Tribune  com¬ 
pany. 

“I  must  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  there  isn’t  another  news¬ 
paper  organization  in  the  United 
States  with  whom  I  would  have 
entertained  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  the  Sun-Sentinel,” 
Mr.  Gore  said. 

Bought  Paper  in  1929 

“I  say  this  because  Tribune 
company  is  the  one  newspaper 
organization  in  America  whose 
basic  philosophy  on  government, 
on  newspaper  operation,  and 
whose  platform  on  principles  of 
community  progress  and  civic 
upbringing  is  almost  identical  to 
that  of  the  Gore  Publishing 
company.” 

Mr.  Gore  purchased  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  an  afternoon 
paper,  in  1929  when  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  2,000  daily.  On  his  first 
day  he  employed  J.  W.  Dickey, 
a  New  York  City  advertising 
executive  who  had  moved  to 
Florida.  The  paper’s  circulation 
now  approaches  100,000.  Mr. 
Dickey  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Gore  Publishing  company. 

The  morning  Sun-Sentinel, 
established  37  months  ago,  has 
a  daily  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  27,000. 

Other  Interstate  Holdings 

A  score  of  Florida  dailies  are 
under  ownerships  that  have  in¬ 
terstate  publishing  interests. 
The  largest  group  is  that  of 
John  H.  Perry  Jr.  with  daily 
newspapers  in  10  cities. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  one  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  and  the 
Miami  News  is  in  the  James  M. 
Cox  grroup.  A  recent  acquisition 
by  Knight  was  the  Miami  Beach 
Sun,  previously  owned  by  Storer 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Gardiner  Ck)wles  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
has  papers  at  Fort  Pierce  and 
Gainesville  and  Murray  Hotch¬ 
kiss  of  Pennsylvania  publishes 
the  Sarasota  News  and  the 


Bradenton  Call.  The  Bryan  fam¬ 
ily  of  Richmond  owns  majority 
stock  in  the  Tampa  Times  and 
Tribune. 


Celler  Hearings 
In  Late  August 

Washington 

“Hogw’ash.” 

That  was  the  one-word  com¬ 
ment  of  a  top  aid  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  news  re¬ 
ports  that: 

1)  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D., 
N.Y.)  would  leave  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  suo- 
committee  of  his  full  Commit¬ 
tee; 

and  2)  that  Celler  was  think¬ 
ing  of  abandoning  the  inquiry 
into  newspaper  monopolies. 

Says  an  aide: 

“Regulations  provide  that  he 
can  be  an  ex-officio  member  of 
any  subcommittee  of  his  full 
committee.  In  due  time  there 
will  be  a  chairman  named  for 
the  Immigration  subcommittee 
and  it  won’t  be  Celler.  He’s 
happy  staying  right  where  he 
is.” 

The  aide  explained: 

“The  Congressman  is  quite 
interested  in  the  newspaper 
hearing,  which  we  started  last 
April  but  which  had  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  because  of  civil  rights 
legislation  and  his  own  health. 
I’d  say  that  with  civil  rights 
out  of  the  way  we’ll  go  back  to 
the  hearing  in,  say,  late 
August.” 

The  aide  further  ventured  “a 
guess”  that  the  resumed  hear¬ 
ing's  “could  last  three  or  four 
weeks  and  be  quite  extensive.” 


FCC  4-2  Vote 
Approves  Sale 
To  Gannett  Co. 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
transfer  of  television  station 
WREX-TV  at  Rockford,  Ill., 
from  Stanley  H.  Guyer,  et  al., 
to  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  for  a  reported  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  $3,420,000. 

Gannett  officials  annoimced 
plans  to  close  the  transaction 
July  9.  Joe  M.  Baisch  will  re¬ 
main  as  chief  operating  officer. 

WREX-TV  on  Channel  13  is 
served  by  CBS  and  ABC  net¬ 
works. 

The  transfer  was  approved 
by  a  4-to-2  vote  of  the  seven- 
man  commission.  FCC  chairman 
E.  William  Henry  was  absent 
and  did  not  vote.  Dissenting 
were  Commissioners  Robert  T. 
Bartley  and  Lee  Loevinger,  who 
voted  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
application. 

Paul  Miller  is  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  The  Gannett 
Group  consists  of  16  daily  news¬ 
papers,  three  radio  stations  and 
two  other  television  stations. 

• 

Improved  Benefits 

Approximately  16,000  Cana¬ 
dian  pulp  and  paper  employes 
have  settled  for  improved  pen¬ 
sion  and  welfare  l^nefits  this 
year  in  preference  to  general 
wage  increases.  The  cost  of 
these  improved  benefits  is  about 
12  to  14  cents  an  hour. 
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Ruling  for  Newhouse 
In  12-Year-Old  Case 


HOME  OF  THE  DAILY  JOURNAL  which  is  scheduled  fo  make  its 
bow  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  July  IS. 


Indiana  Offset  Daily 
Housed  Under  Glass 


The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  upheld  a  lower  court’s  dis- 
mi.ssal  of  an  anti-trust  suit 
against  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  the 
Herald  Co.,  The  Post-Standard 
Co.  and  Central  New  York 
Broadcasting  Co.,  all  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

The  action,  which  has  been 
in  the  courts  for  12  years,  was 
brought  by  Syracuse  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  operator  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WNDR,  asking  treble  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  alleged  conspiracy 
to  drive  WNDR  out  of  business 
and  price  discrimination  against 
WNDR. 

The  Herald  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  Herald-Journal 
and  Sunday  Herald- American; 
The  Post-Standard  Co.  publishes 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Poat- 
Standard,  and  Central  New 
York  Broadcasting  Company  op¬ 
erates  WSYR  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
a  directed  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  defendants  which  was  hand¬ 
ed  down  July  30,  1962  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  James  T.  Foley. 

Judge  Foley  had  ruled  there 
were  “no  disputed  factual  issues 
crucial  to  the  legal  merits  re¬ 
quiring  the  deliberations  of  a 
jury  in  this  case.”  Syracuse 
Broadcasting  Corp.  was  ordered 
to  pay  court  costs  of  $9,374, 
which  also  were  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  suit  was  instituted  in  No¬ 
vember,  1952.  The  case  had  been 
dismissed  twice  before  Judge 
Foley  acted  after  a  two-month 
trial  last  year. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  the  New¬ 
house  companies  conspired  to  re¬ 
strain  trade  by  the  unit  rate  for 
advertising,  publication  of  false 
statements,  refusal  to  publish 
articles  concerning  WNDR  and 
giving  discriminatory  advan¬ 
tages. 

Judge  Foley  said  there  had 
been  failure  to  produce  evidence 
of  quality  and  conviction  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  motion  for  a  directed 
verdict. 

He  said  the  “use  of  unit  rate 
for  advertising  in  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  alleged  to  restrain  trade  to 
the  damage  of  the  plaintiff  in 
the  radio  advertising  revenue  is 
practically  unsupported.” 

He  also  said,  “The  circulation 
of  false  rumors,  the  publication 
of  alleged  false  articles,  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  publish  articles  favor¬ 
able  to  the  plaintiff  —  did  not 
meet  the  test  of  trial  and  were 
abandoned  voluntarily  in  most 
instances  by  the  plaintiff  and 
dwindled  to  a  few  insignificant 
instances.” 


The  Appelate  Court  stated: 

“The  trial  judge  dismissed  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  of  price  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  no  showing  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  lessening  of  competition 
in  the  relevant  market  and  on 
the  additional  ground  that  radio 
advertising  is  not  a  commodity 
under  the  terms  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  Since  plaintiff  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  price  discrimination 
claim  on  appeal,  no  discussion 
on  the  grounds  relied  upon  by 
the  District  Court  is  necessary. 

“The  trial  judge  conclude 
that  there  were  no  disputed 
factual  issues  crucial  to  the 
legal  merits  requiring  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  a  jury  in  this 
case.  After  close  to  12  years  of 
time  and  effort  spent  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  both  parties,  two  judges 
in  the  district  court  and  four 
panels  of  this  court,  the  case  as 
tried  was  merely  a  shell  of  the 
claims  made  when  it  originally 
appeared.” 

Trial  by  jury  would  be  un¬ 
justified,  unfair  to  the  defend¬ 
ants  and  contrary  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  justice,  the  appellate 
judges  agreed. 

Property  Rights 
In  Local  News  Items 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  this  week  ruled  unani¬ 
mously  that  a  newspaper  has  a 
property  right  in  news  of  local 
origin  which  it  develops  and 
publishes.  The  decision  was 
hailed  by  editors  as  a  major 
blow  to  the  pirating  of  local 
news  by  broadcast  stations.  (De¬ 
tails  will  be  carried  in  the  July 
13  issue  of  E&P.) 


Alicia  Patterson  Dies 

Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newaday,  Long 
Island  daily,  died  Tuesday  night 
in  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  She  had  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital  June  20  for  treatment  of 
a  stomach  ailment. 

Miss  Patterson,  56,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  >Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Newa.  Her  husband,  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  is  president  of 
Newsday,  which  they  started 
Sept.  3,  1940,  in  a  jprage.  The 
paper  now  has  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  375,000.  Miss  Patter¬ 
son’s  brother,  James  Patterson, 
is  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  News. 


A  new  offset  daily  newspa¬ 
per  will  begin  publication  in 
Southern  Indiana  about  July  16 
in  a  glass-enclosed  building  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Chicago  architec¬ 
tural  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings 
and  Merrill. 

To  be  located  on  a  4-acre  tract 
of  land  18  miles  south  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  miles  north 
of  the  Johnson  county  seat  city 
of  Franklin,  the  new  6-day  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaper  will  be  known 
as  the  Daily  Journal.  It  is  being 
started  by  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises,  which  also  publishes  the 
Columbua  (Ind.)  Republican 
and  the  weekly  Columbua  Her¬ 
ald. 

Plans  to  start  publication  of 
the  new  daily  in  one  of  Indiana’s 
fastest  growing  counties  were 
initiated  almost  two  years  ago 
by  Robert  N.  Brown,  a  partner 
in  Home  News  Enterprises  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal. 

By  Noted  Designer 

Accepting  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
signing  a  plant,  the  Skidmore 
concern,  utilizing  the  design  con¬ 
cepts  of  Myron  Goldsmith,  came 
up  with  a  rectangular-shaped 
building  that  provides  over  11,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  is  adapted  for  expansion. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  has  received 
world-wide  acclaim  for  his  work. 
This  is  his  first  newspaper  build¬ 
ing. 

Erected  by  Dunlap  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Columbus,  the  building 
is  constructed  on  a  reinforced 
concrete  slab  and  supported  by  a 
steel  superstructure.  The  glass- 
encased  working  area  of  the  air- 
conditioned  plant  is  surrounded 
by  a  6  foot  overhang  and  has 
b^n  designed  to  afford  the 
maximum  in  operational  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  pressroom  with  a  16-page 
Goss  Suburban  and  office  sec¬ 
tions  are  exposed  to  full  view  of 
traffic  on  dual-lane  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  31. 

The  press,  of  soft  yellow  color. 


is  adapted  with  four  in-line 
units  and  has  a  six-position  roll 
stand,  mounted  20  inches  below 
the  ground  level  to  reduce  over¬ 
all  height. 

The  composing  room  is 
equipped  with  three  Friden 
Justowriter  recorders,  two  Fri¬ 
den  Justowriter  reproducers,  an 
Intertype  Fotosetter,  a  Friden 
Typro  with  a  maximum  144- 
point  type  face  capability,  and 
a  Copyease  ad  proofing  machine. 

The  photographic  department 
has  a  Robertson  vertical  camera 
for  copying  and  screening  and  a 
Brown  Cadette  horizontal  cam¬ 
era  for  full  page  reproduction. 
A  NuArc  plate  burner  has  been 
installed  in  the  plate  making 
room. 

Expecting  to  operate  with  25 
full-time  employes  and  two  part- 
time  employes  at  outset  of  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Journal  will  serve 
a  county  of  over  44,000  popula¬ 
tion  in  competition  with  two 
daily  newspapers  registering  a 
combined  circulation  of  7,477,  a 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of  5,- 
480,  and  three  Indianapolis 
dailies. 

The  staff  will  include  nine 
persons  in  the  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments,  seven  in 
the  editorial  department,  six  in 
the  composing  room,  three  in  the 
press-photographic  department, 
and  two  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Personnel  Re-trained 

All  key  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Daily  Journal  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  newspaper  in 
Columbus  and  re-trained  in  cold 
type  techniques. 

General  manager  of  the  new 
daily  is  D.  Tom  Hamilton,  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the 
Columbus  newspaper,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  is  Scott  Alex¬ 
ander,  formerly  news  editor  in 
Columbus. 

Norman  McMullin  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  Russel  Hol- 
linger  heads  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 
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City  Editor 

RECK  of  The  Tribune 
combined  humanity 
with  efficiency 
and  made  it  work 


By  A1  Martinez 


A1  Reck,  his  43  years  of  news- 
papering  at  an  end,  said  brief 
goodbyes  to  those  near  him  in 
the  dty  room  of  the  Oakland 
Tribtme,  cleared  his  desk  and 
began  walking  almost  unnoticed 
toward  the  elevator  door.  But 
despite  his  efforts  to  slip  out 
quietly,  a  rewriteman  saw  him 
leaving  and  burst  into  applause. 
The  startling  sound  rang  alone 
in  the  sprawling  city  room,  but 
only  for  seconds.  Others,  hear¬ 
ing  it,  quickly  overcame  their 
surprise  and  joined  in,  rising 
to  a  standing  ovation  that  rolled 
over  the  ancient  desks  and  the 
battered  typewriters.  A1  smiled 
slightly,  raised  his  hand  in  semi¬ 
salute  then  stepped  aboard  the 
elevator  and  was  gone. 

It  was  a  unique  and  spontane¬ 
ous  tribute  to  a  gentle  man  who, 
who  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  sat  on  the  city  desk 
of  The  Trib  and  dispelled  the 
absurd  theory  that  a  city  editor 
to  be  good  must  be  ruthless.  It 
was  also  our  way  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  Alfred  Pierce  Reck 
had  taught  us  a  lesson  in  self¬ 
lessness  which  we  would  not  for¬ 
get.  I  had  the  feeling,  when  he 
was  gone,  that  a  great  and  won¬ 
derful  era  had  passed. 

Shy  and  Soft-Spoken 

A1  was  that  rare  breed  of 
newspaperman  who  combined 
drive  and  compassion  to  become, 
as  one  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  called  him,  “the  greatest 
city  editor  of  them  all.”  A  shy, 
soft-spoken  man.  Reck  start^ 
in  the  newspaper  business  in 
1919  and  had  worked  for  half 
a  dozen  dailies  througdiout  the 
country  before  coming  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Tribune  in  1936. 

He  hired  me  about  nine  years 
ago,  my  first  job  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  and  quickly  put 
me  to  the  test.  I  remember  that 
it  was  past  deadline  when  Reek’s 
city  desk  telephone  rang  franti¬ 
cally.  It  was  evident  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face,  suddenly 


intense  and  serious,  that  some¬ 
thing  was  happening.  His  gaze 
darted  along  ^e  rewrite  battery 
of  old-timers,  and  I  slouched  to 
avoid  it.  The  prospect  of  doing 
my  first  story  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  terrified  me.  A1  saw  me 
duck,  grinned  and  pointed  at 
me.  The  call  was  transferred  to 
my  phone. 

I  took  the  information  from  a 
beat  reporter  and  wrote  franti¬ 
cally  and  in  great  confusion 
about  a  man  who  had  jumped 
from  the  Bay  Bridge.  It  was  the 
darkest  fift^n  minutes  of  my 
life.  Panic  made  a  shambles  of 
my  effort.  I  forgot  to  slug  the 
story  with  an  identifying  word 
(a  cardinal  sin),  I  put  the  car¬ 
bon  paper  in  backwards  and, 
worse,  had  the  man  jumping  off 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  instead 
of  the  Bay  Bridge.  A1  caught 
and  called  out  each  error  to  me 
in  a  voice  as  calm  as  a  man  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  match. 

When  it  was  over,  I  stared 
gloomily  into  space  and  tried 
agrain  to  avoid  Reek’s  stare,  cer¬ 
tain  that  my  performance  had 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  my  first  day  should  be  my 
last.  A1  had  taken  off  his  glasses, 
set  them  on  his  desk  and  was 
leaning  back  in  his  swivel  chair, 
watching  me  non-committally. 
I  took  the  action  to  mean  that 
his  disgust  even  transcended  his 
rage.  I  waited  dejectedly  for 
the  axe  to  fall. 

I  stayed  out  of  the  way  as 
much  as  I  could  and  A1  said 
nothing  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Then,  that  afternoon  as  he 
prepared  to  leave.  Reck  c^'ossed 
the  city  room  to  my  desK,  his 
peculiar  shuffling  gait  and  my 
uneasiness  stretching  the  walk 
into  an  eternity.  Finally,  he  was 
next  to  me,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  bemused  silence 
said,  “That’s  a  hell  of  a  bridge, 
isn’t  it?”  Caught  off  gruard,  I 
blurted,  “Which  one?”  He  shook 
his  head  in  mock  concern,  said 
“So  you  atm  don’t  know”  and 
left.  It  wasn’t  until  later  that 
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I  learned  Al  had  put  me  to  a 
test  that  no  new  man  at  the 
Tribune  during  the  Reck  Era 
failed  to  take.  'The  parting  quip 
meant  that,  despite  the  disaster 
of  the  immediate  situation,  Al 
had  seen  in  me  what  he  had 
wanted  to  see.  He  judged  that 
quickly. 

Laughter  in  the  Gty  Room 

In  the  years  that  I  knew  him, 
one  of  Reek’s  standard  sayings 
was  that  while  the  news  might 
be  tense,  the  newspaperman 
should  be  relaxed  —  that  first 
test  notwithstanding.  And  he 
employed  a  unique  method  of 
settling  us  down:  humor.  His 
theory  that  laughter  in  the  city 
room  turned  out  a  better  news¬ 
paper  runs  directly  contrary  to 
one  school  of  thought  among 
city  editors  which  says  that  a 
staff,  to  be  good,  must  be  honed 
by  high-tension  and  breathless 
with  the  fear  of  doing  a  bad 
job.  National  awards  won  by 
Tribune  staffers  (including  one 
Pulitzer  Prize)  and  a  booming 
Trib  circulation  proved  the 
value  of  his  philosophy  of  laugh¬ 
ter  during  the  Reck  Years. 

But  to  imply  that  Al  pam¬ 
pered  us  would  be  untrue:  He 
bristled  with  anyone  at  a  bad 
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job  and  possessed  a  towering 
impatience  for  the  word  “can’t.” 
One  unfortunate  young  man, 
breaking  in  on  night  side,  made 
the  mistake  of  calling  Reck  at 
home  one  night  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  impossible  to  interview 
a  certain  United  Nations  dig¬ 
nitary  because  the  man’s  plane 
was  landing  in  Reno,  not  San 
Francisco  as  originally  planned. 

Reck,  his  voice  tight  with 
agitation,  began,  “There  is  such 
a  thing,  my  boy,  as  airline  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  little  people.  There¬ 
fore,  I  suggest  you  buy  tickets, 
get  aboard  one  of  those  airliners 
and  fly  to  Reno.  However  —  if 
you  determine  that  there  is  no 
such  service  to  Reno  tonight, 
then  please  rent  a  plane  and 
have  someone  fly  you  there.  And 
if,  beyond  even  this,  you  are  still 
at  a  loss  and  find  you  must  buy 
an  airplane  and  fly  it  yourself, 
then,  damn  it,  buy  it  and  fly  it 
but  get  there!” 

Al’s  impatience  with  the  im¬ 
possible  is  understandable.  In 
his  own  reporting  years  Reck 
hurdled  any  obstacle  to  get  his 
story.  Once  during  a  Miami  hur¬ 
ricane  he  trudged  through  debris 
in  the  eye  of  the  storm  to  tap 
out  the  story  of  the  disaster 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Reporter 

MERRIMAN  SMITH 
relishes  his  role 
as  a  chronicler 
of  high  level  events 

By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


New  Year’s  Day,  11941. 

Europe  was  ground  under  the 
heel  of  Hitler’s  Wehrmacht. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world 
Japan  bared  its  teeth  and  rat¬ 
tled  its  Samurai  swords. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  the 
United  Press  reported  that — 
“President  Roosevelt  led  the  na¬ 
tion  today  in  eating  hog  jowls 
and  black-eyed  peas.” 

This  exclusive  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  furnished  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  newly  up  from  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.  —  one  A.  Merriman 
Smith.  As  the  junior  member  of 
the  staff  Smith  was  working  the 
holiday  and  had  been  assigned 
to  do  a  roundup  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Washington. 

Sometime  after  the  story  had 
moved  on  the  wire,  Julius 
Frandsen,  Yankee-bom  and  bred 
News  Editor  of  the  Washingrton 
Bureau  (now  Bureau  Chief) 
saw  fit  to  question  Smith  on  this 
homey  little  item.  How  did  he 
know  Roosevelt  ate  hog  jowls 
and  black-eyed  peas?  Frandsen 
asked. 

A  Matter  of  Luck 

Well,  of  course  there  had  been 
no  one  around  to  query.  They 
particularly  weren’t  working  in 
the  press  office  at  the  White 
House  on  New  Year’s  Day — so 
Smith  had  merely  written  the 
obvious.  After  all,  he  pointed 
out,  doesn’t  everybody  eat  hog 
jowls  and  black-eyed  peas  on 
New  Year’s  Day?  It’s  ted  luck 
not  to! 

Some  22  years  later  the 
Georgia  boy  has  dropped  the 
A.  (for  Albert)  from  his  name, 
has  clocked  well  over  a  million 
miles  covering  four  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dents,  has  written  five  books, 
makes  numerous  television  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  is  UPI's  wittiest 
before-after-or  during-dinner 
speaker. 

“Smitty”  doesn’t  claim  it  was 
all  part  of  a  Grand  Design,  but 
it  started  this  way. 

Back  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  in 


1936  a  tornado  destroyed  the 
center  of  the  town.  Smith  went 
to  cover  for  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times. 

He  had  been  working  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  devastation  for 
days.  He  hadn’t  been  out  of  his 
clothes;  there  was  no  place  to 
sleep.  He  was  tired  and  dirty. 
He  was  even  filing  his  copy  by 
climbing  a  telephone  pole  where 
a  phone  had  b^n  cut  in. 

Presidential  Luxury 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day 
President  Roosevelt’s  train 
pulled  into  town  on  its  way 
down  to  Warm  Springs. 

Smith  stood  looking  at  the 
Presidential  train. 

“There  were  the  White  House 
reporters  in  all  that  luxury,”  he 
says,  “and  I  told  myself,  ‘man, 
that’s  the  way  to  cover  the 
news!’  ” 

So  he  got  a  job  as  a  White 
House  Correspondent — but  not 
immediately. 

Instead,  he  went  to  work  for 
the  United  Press  as  a  sports 
writer  in  Miami.  Their  man  in 
Tallahassee  got  sick  and  he  went 
to  the  1937  session  of  the  state 
legislature. 

From  there  he  went  to  Atlan¬ 
ta  for  three  years.  He  says  he 
was  their  “holocaust  man” — 
covering  tornados,  murders,  etc. 
He  was  once  stuck  for  days  in 
a  little  mountain  town  in 
Georgia  covering  the  trial  of  a 
Congressman  charged  with  sell¬ 
ing  the  post  office. 

UP  gave  him  quite  a  bit  of 
latitude,  he  thinks,  and  he  was 
able  to  do  several  series  of 
stories  including  one  on  faith 
healers,  another  on  tobacco  auc¬ 
tions,  and  one  on  migrant  labor. 
He  also  exposed  himself  to  the 
first  million  dollar  libel  suit.  He 
had  written  that  a  particular 
town  had  the  highest  venereal 
rate  in  the  U.S.,  and  he  was 
sued  by  the  Mayor  and  the  town 
council.  The  suit  was  dropped 
when  a  Congressional  investiga¬ 
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tion  ensued  and  the  young  re¬ 
porter  had  to  file  a  report,  in¬ 
cluding  his  statistics  which  he 
had  gotten  in  the  first  place 
from  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  His  ^Niche’ 

In  December,  1940,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Washingfton 
bureau.  The  practice  then  in 
bringing  in  a  new  man  was  to 
give  him  a  swing  assignment  for 
six  months  until  he  found  his 
niche.  Smith  was  given  the 
Treasury  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments  (which  he  covered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  someone  else)  and 
then  the  weekend  White  House 
assignment,  where  he  made  an 
immediate  impression  on  his 
superiors  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  President’s  eating  habits. 

In  spite  of  it,  his  “niche” 
proved  to  be  the  White  House. 

It  was  a  sleepy  assignment. 
Smith  says.  Nobody  had  more 
than  one  man,  and  never  more 
than  8  or  10  at  the  most  covered 
altogether.  Press  Secretary 
Steve  Early’s  briefings  were 
over  by  10:30  and  then  the  press 
would  adjourn  to  Casey’s  Bar 
and  Grill.  If  their  offices  wanted 
to  reach  them,  or  if  anyone  else 
did,  they  called  them  at  Casey’s. 

The  President’s  calling  list 
consisted  mostly  of  ceremonial 
people,  and  an  old  time  reporter. 
Tommy  Edmunds,  who  took 
short  hand  notes,  would  inter¬ 
view  them  on  their  way  out. 
“He’d  always  say  ‘do  you  have 
any  comment  on  your  visit  to 
the  president?’  and  they’d 
always  say  ‘No.’  ” 

A  little  before  noon  the  re¬ 


porters  would  stop  at  the  White 
House  long  enough  to  read 
Tommy’s  transcript  and  then  go 
on  to  the  Press  Club. 

As  war  clouds  gathered.  Smith 
recalls,  the  visits  to  Casey’s 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  the 
calling  list  at  the  White  House 
had  more  and  more  hard  news 
makers  interspersed  with  the 
ceremonial  people,  and  the 
“sleepy  assigiunent”  now  became 
a  full  8  or  10-hour  a  day  job. 

The  Biggest  Story 

For  the  next  two  decades 
Smith  was  to  take  part  in  re¬ 
porting  every  important  news 
story  that  emanated  from  the 
White  House.  The  biggest  story 
for  that  period,  and  probably 
that  half  of  the  century,  came  on 
Dec.  7,  1941. 

Like  most  Americans,  the 
news  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor  by  the  Japanese  came  to 
Smith  over  the  radio.  Unlike 
most  Americans,  however,  he 
could  not  stay  glued  to  his  radio 
for  the  next  developments.  He 
had  to  get  down  to  the  White 
House  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  usual  handful  of  reporters 
was  augmented  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  by  nearly  every 
reporter  in  town.  For  the  first 
time  news  broadcasts  originated 
in  the  White  House  press  room. 
The  microphones  were  lined  up 
side  by  side.  Smith  recalls,  and 
the  men’s  voices  were  carrying 
into  each  other’s  mikes.  Much 
of  what  was  heard  that  evening 
was  garbled  and  unintelligible. 

In  his  first  book  “Thank  You, 
Mr.  President,”  written  in  1946, 
Smith  says  that  from  the  time 
he  arrived  until  midmght  there 
occurred  “the  maddest  scramble, 
the  most  rapid  succession  of 
world-shaking  stories  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  old-timer 
in  the  newspaper  business  round 
Washington.” 

In  the  space  of  four  hours,  he 
says,  he  handled  four  flashes 
and  eight  bulletin  stories. 

One  of  three  wire  service  men 
who  accompanied  President 
Roosevelt  at  all  times  and  whom 
he  called  his  “ghouls”— becaw, 
he  said,  they  were  just  waiting 
around  for  something  to  happen 
to  him — Smith  was  with  the 
President  in  Warm  Springs  the 
day  he  died. 

He  was  on  hand  as  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  stepped  from  the  Vice 
Presidency  to  the  White  House, 
repeating  the  experience  twice 
more  as  General  Eisenhower, 
and  Senator  Kennedy  in  turn, 
became  the  squire  of  1600  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

No  Time  to  Coast 

“White  House  coverage,” 
Smith  says,  “has  been  a  slowly 
evolving  situation.”  From  a  one 
(Contirmcd  on  page  49) 
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Publisher's  Photo  Hobby  Develops 
Tour  of  Art  Ckilleries  on  Slides 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  life-long  interest  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  in  the  study  of 
the  physics  of  light  and  color 
values  has  contributed  to  a 
unique  newspaper  promotion. 
Bernard  H.  Bidder,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bidder  Publications, 
and  for  many  years  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Paul  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dispatch^Pio- 
neer  Press,  is  the  originator 
and  producer  of  the  idea. 

The  promotion  grew  out  of 
a  plan  Mr.  Bidder  had  devel¬ 
oped  during  one  of  his  annual 
visits  to  Europe.  He  and  his 
wife,  Agnes,  have  each  year 
since  1950  taken  a  two- 
months  vacation  abroad. 

An  ardent  photographer, 
Mr.  Bidder  was  interested  in 
reproducing  paintings  of  the 
masters  hanging  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  museums  of  Paris,  Borne, 
Madrid,  and  London.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
adequately  photograph  this 
art,  through  color  slides, 
there  would  be  immense  edu¬ 
cational  and  entertainment 
values  for  St.  Paul  art  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

In  1954  he  began  taking  a 
quantity  of  pictures.  He  pho¬ 
tographed  not  only  paintings 
but  many  of  the  great  homes, 
gardens,  and  cathedrals  of 
Europe.  Today  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  Slide 
Library  numbers  more  than 
30,000  color  slides  available 
for  free  showings  to  civic  and 
cultural  groups.  During  the 
past  year  there  have  been  126 
such  progrrams  in  St.  Paul 
alone  involving  audiences 
totaling  more  than  20,000 
people. 

Color  Values  Qiange 

Mr.  Bidder  began  the  study 
of  color  photographs  of  great 
paintings  for  10  years  prior 
to  1954.  He  had  a  background 
of  photographic  experience  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College.  He  had  studied 
design  and  composition  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign.  He  had  been  a  student 
at  the  Clarence  White  School 
of  Photography  and  while  at 
Leipzig  University  special¬ 
ized  in  the  study  of  the  phys¬ 
ics  of  light  and  the  color 
values  of  the  spectrum. 

When  the  first  results  did 
not  satisfy  him,  he  undertook 
research  study  at  his  home. 


using  the  Minneapolis  Art 
Gallery  as  a  laboratory. 

He  discovered  that  pictures 
taken  by  daylight  from  No¬ 
vember  to  February  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Twin  Cities 
are  overwhelmingly  blue  in 
tone,  tending  to  distort  the 
color  values  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  as  compared  to  the 
originals.  In  the  summer  time 
he  found  the  reverse  was  true 
in  that  the  color  values  over¬ 
emphasized  the  yellow. 

This  was  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  color  tempera¬ 
ture  of  light,  which  he  found 
to  be  extremely  important, 
particularly  in  connection 
with  the  type  of  film  used. 
With  the  cooperation  of  sev¬ 
eral  professors  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  colleges  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  he  worked  out  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  days  of  the  year 
when  the  color  temperature 
of  light  was  in  the  range 
which  would  assure  the  best 
conditions  for  color  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Another  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  was  the  fact  that 
the  different  walls  in  a  mu¬ 
seum  measured  different  de¬ 
grees  of  color  temperature. 
For  example,  the  northern 
light  shining  on  the  south 
wall  could  be  6500°  Kelvin 
and  the  southern  light  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  north  wall  could 
be  4800°,  with  the  side  walls 
measuring  different  readings. 
He  attempted  with  filters  to 
cool  or  warm  the  light  to 
bring  it  within  the  range  of 
the  film. 

Tests  in  National  Gallery 

Chester  Dale,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Gallery 
in  Washington,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  efforts.  He  opened 
the  Gallery  to  Mr.  Bidder, 
and  a  number  of  experiments 
were  made.  Photographs  were 
made  at  10  a.m.,  for  example, 
and  it  was  found  that  when 
the  slide  was  viewed  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  morning 
the  fidelity  was  much  better 
than  when  the  same  slide  was 
viewed  at  3  p.m.  While  the 
light  changes  every  hour, 
however,  it  was  found  that 
the  human  eye  seems  to  adapt 
itself  so  it  will  remember  the 
colors  and  there  will  not  be 
the  same  variation  hour  by 
hour  that  the  film  records. 

Gradually,  over  several 


years,  the  technique  of  pho¬ 
tographing  art  was  perfected. 
Each  summer  several  thou¬ 
sand  slides  are  shipped  back 
to  St.  Paul  from  Europe  and 
developed.  In  October  of  each 
year  the  best  of  the  new 
slides  are  shown  at  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Institute,  sponsored  by 
the  St.  Paul  newspapers. 

Slides  have  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  aid  as  well  as  a  popular 
school  assembly  attraction. 
The  showings  usually  consist 
of  100-200  slides.  Each  pro¬ 
gram  is  developed  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Schneider  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  narration,  which  is 
shared  by  the  Schneiders,  of¬ 
fers  a  husband  and  wife  point 
of  view  of  the  slides  shown. 
It  is  tailored  for  each  type 
of  group. 

Famous  Places  Opened 

The  Slide  Library  has 
achieved  considerable  renown. 
The  Governments  of  Italy 
and  France  have  opened 
doors  to  museums  and  pro¬ 
vided  access  to  places  never 
before  photographed.  Many 
of  the  foremost  European 
families  have  considered  it  a 


distinction  that  the  Bidders 
have  photographed  their 
homes  and  gardens. 

Mr.  Bidder’s  work  has 
earned  him  many  citations, 
including  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Isabella  Catholica  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  He  and 
Mrs.  Bidder  were  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower’s 
“People  to  People”  committee 
to  photograph  the  great 
American  gardens  from 
South  Carolina  through  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  including  also  the  New 
England  countryside  in  the 
Fall.  These  pictures  were 
taken  and  used  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  “People  to 
People”  committee. 

ITie  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press  has  made  gifts  of  some 
of  these  slides  to  art  groups 
throughout  the  country. 
Within  the  last  month,  1,000 
slides  were  presented  to  the 
St.  Paul  Art  Center  to  be 
used  as  teaching  aids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidder  are 
traveling  this  summer  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bussia. 
During  their  travels,  they 
write  daily  columns  describ¬ 
ing  their  experiences. 

Mr.  Bidder,  now  80,  re¬ 
moved  himself  some  years 
ago  from  active  newspaper 
management.  His  son,  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dispatch-Pio¬ 
neer  Press  as  well  as  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 


ART  TREASURES,  on  color  slides,  are  presented  to  Malcolm  Lein,  left, 
of  the  St.  Paul  Art  Center,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ridder. 


Scribner  Colonial 
Collection  on  View 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

A  collection  of  “Colonial 
Newspapers”  is  displayed  by 
W.  E.  Carets,  professor  and 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  Texas  Tech  Journal¬ 
ism  Building. 

Purchased  from  the  Scribner 
collection,  the  newspapers  num¬ 
ber  over  1,000  copies  in  the  total 


group.  They  are  primarily  New 
England  colonial  papers,  but  the 
set  includes  some  English  papers 
and  early  American  magazines. 

Mr.  Carets  purchased  the  set 
in  1957  from  Beulah  Green  of 
Edna,  and  had  it  classified, 
counted  and  microfilmed. 

The  papers  had  to  be  proc¬ 
essed  to  allow  for  the  change  in 
climate  from  East  Texas  to 
West  Texas.  Now  the  issues  are 
kept  in  steel,  fireproof  cabinets. 
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‘You’ve  Got  to  Hustle’ 
To  Boost  Ad  Sales 


Tharp  Sees 
Gains  for 
Newspapers 

Columbus,  O. 

Use  of  newspapers  by  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  seems  to  be  increasing^ 
in  depth  at  the  halfway  mark  of 
1963,  according  to  Mel  Tharp, 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Tharp,  who  is  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Citizen- Journal,  said 
on  the  eve  of  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  July  7- 
10: 

“The  newspaper  picture  is 
excellent  for  the  balance  of  1963, 
though,  of  course,  most  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staffs  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

“There  still  is  much  to  be  done 
in  the  national  field  to  increase 
the  interest  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
a  national  medium.” 

ROP  Bright  Spot 

ROP  color  appears  to  be  the 
bright  spot  in  the  first  half  pic¬ 
ture,  with  an  increase  of  11.1 
percent  for  the  first  five  months 
over  a  similar  period  in  1962. 
This  gfrowth  should  continue 
throughout  the  year,  Mr.  Tharp 
said.  He  continued: 

“Both  classified  and  retail  also 
show  small  gains  for  the  first 
five  months,  with  the  month  of 
.May  recording  an  increase  of 
five  percent  plus  in  both  classi¬ 
fications.  Since  these  classifica¬ 
tions  are  considered  the  back¬ 
bone  of  newspaper  advertising, 
it  indicates  newspapers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  get  their  share  and 
more  of  the  advertising  dollar.” 

Mr.  Tharp  said  the  greneral 
or  national  advertising  picture 
hasn’t  been  too  encouraging 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  “but  there  are  some 
indications  of  a  resurgence  to 
new.spapers  in  the  greneral  field.” 

Across  the  country,  he  said, 
national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  down  8  percent.  In  the 
case  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  “we  are  currently 
showing  a  gain  of  3.9  percent, 
with  a  2.8  percent  increase  in 
the  evening  field,  and  6.1  percent 
in  the  morning.” 

Auto  Linage  Up 

Automotive  linage  has  started 
a  real  upswing.  During  the 
month  of  May,  Mr.  Tharp  said, 
“newspapers  posted  a  whopping 
7.4  percent  gain,  which  if  it 
continues,  will  put  automotive 
in  the  win  column  for  1963  so 


far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  unveil  a  new  automotive 
presentation  at  the  convention 
which  if  used  by  all  the  news¬ 
papers  will  bring  the  newspaper 
story  to  every  automobile  dealer 
in  the  United  States,  in  Mr. 
Tharp’s  opinion. 

Gain  in  Preprints 

He  believes  roll-fed  pre-prints 
are  holding  their  own  and  should 
show  a  gain  during  the  second 
half  as  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  find  it  adaptable  to  their 
products.  Readership  figures  on 
pre-prints,  he  said,  have  been 
phenomenal.  One  pre-print  in  a 
particular  newspaper  received 
99  percent  readership. 

SpectaColor,  an  even  newer 
version  of  roll-fed  pre-print, 
that  offers  a  register^  cut-off 
and  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
the  wallpaper  design  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  “comer,”  Mr. 
Tharp  observed,  offering  all  the 
advantages  of  magazine  color 
along  with  the  selectivity  and 
high  concentration  coverage  of 
newspapers. 

Simplifirution  .Stressed 

“Anything  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  can  do  to  make  news¬ 
papers  easier  to  buy  will  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  the  use  of  our 
medium  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Tharp  declared. 
“Anything  we  do  to  simplify 
the  maze  of  rate  structures 
would  be  helpful.  There  is  some 
talk  of  the  one-order,  one-bill 
idea,  which  probably  has  as 
many  opponents  as  it  has  pro¬ 
ponents  at  this  moment. 

“The  NAEA  is  continuing  to 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  to  better  the  newspaper 
‘image’  in  the  eyes  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  the  national 
advertiser.” 

• 

N.  Y.  News  All  Staff 
Promotions  Listed 

John  H.  Glass,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  News, 
has  announced  the  appointments 
of  John  F.  Herrick  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Edward  F. 
Kroepke  as  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

Other  promotions  arer  War¬ 
ren  Bush — national  advertising 
manager;  Roy  Duckworth  Jr. — 
Eastern  national  manager; 
George  Hussennetter — local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Robert  L. 
Way — assistant  local  advertising 
manager;  Edward  R.  Zolnier — 
department  store  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Bush  assumes  the  duties 
of  Seward  Davis  Jr.  who  will 
retire  Jan.  1,  1964. 


San  Diboo,  Calif. 

Advertising’s  opportunities 
were  likened  to  those  of  a  base¬ 
ball  rookie  by  the  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Padres  Pacific 
Coast  League  team  at  the  38th 
annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

“In  baseball,  we  always  look 
for  the  fellow  who  can  run, 
hit  and  throw,”  said  James  F. 
Mulvaney,  who  also  is  a  bank 
vicepresident.  “He’s  a  great 
prospect  if  he  can  do  all  these 
well,  but  only  if  he  has  a  fourth 
quality — HU  STLE. 

“The  advertising  business  is 
in  the  same  situation  today.  It 
has  all  the  tools  available  for 
tremendous  growth — but  only  if 
HUSTLE  is  added  to  achieve 
it.” 

Mr.  Mulvaney,  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention  attended  by  more  than 
100  delegates,  pointed  out  that 
while  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct  increased  from  an  annual 
rate  of  $545  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1962  to  $572  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1963,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  volume  had 
declined  slightly. 

Missing  the  Boat 

“Somewhere  along  the  line, 
advertising  people  are  missing 
the  boat,  and  this  represents  the 
industry’s  major  challenge  at 
present,”  he  said. 

Advertising  has  much  to  be 
proud  of,  having  stimulated 
the  mass  selling  which  has  made 
possible  the  cornerstone  of  our 
economy — mass  production  at 
lower  cost  to  the  consumer. 

“Among  the  critics  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  those  who  say  it 
capitalizes  or  dwells  on  incon¬ 
sequential  differences  in  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  forget  that  some  of 
our  major  breakthroughs — new 
drugs,  new  machines,  new  proc¬ 
esses — have  been  the  result  of 
something  slightly  different 
than  what  we  already  had.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  individual  has  the 
right  of  free  choice  under  our 
system.  What  may  seem  incon¬ 
sequential  to  one  is  extremely 
important  to  another.” 

Private  Label  Suffered 

Mr.  Mulvaney  revealed  that  in 
the  recent  food  poisoning  scare 
that  caused  one  of  the  greatest 
marketing  disasters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tuna  industry,  the 
well-advertised  name  brands  suf¬ 
fered  far  less  than  the  private 
labels.  “This  was  a  dramatic 
example  of  how  the  public  has 


come  to  repose  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  advertised  brands,” 
he  said. 

Newspapers  have  a  greater 
opportunity  for  advertising 
growth  than  any  other  media, 
in  Mr.  Mulvaney’s  opinion. 
“Newspapers  have  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  criticism  of  television 
and  radio  in  recent  years,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  are  aimed  at 
the  individual  when  he  is  in  the 
best  mood  to  be  infiuenced,  when 
he  is  relaxed  and  concentrating 
at  the  same  time.  And  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  a  shift 
from  printed  advertising  to  the 
electronic  media  can  be  disas¬ 
trous.” 

Mr.  Mulvaney  cited  a  local 
instance  of  a  market  chain  that 
went  exclusively  into  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  “The  chain  was  out  of 
business  six  months  later,”  he 
remarked. 

Awards  were  presented  to 
newspapers  in  three  circulation 
classifications.  Cited  for  general 
excellence:  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune,  Salinas  Californian, 
Oxna/rd  Press-Courier  (dailies). 
Torrance  Herald  (weekly). 

• 

Butler  to  OSU 

Findlay,  O. 

Glenn  A.  Butler,  director  of 
public  relations  at  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  effective  Sept.  1. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Findlay,  Mr. 
Butler  spent  nine  years  as  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  and  director 
of  public  relations  at  Central 
State  College  in  Edmond,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


IN  AD  JOBS— Arthur  B.  Wallace 
(left)  has  bean  moved  up  from 
assistant  to  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal.  Theodore  A.  Yaw 
(right)  was  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  general  advertising,  a  new 
position. 
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Women  Must  DO  Something 
To  Get  Into  Betty’s  Pages 


Akron,  0. 

The  greatest  growth  and 
imaginative  change  in  news- 
papering  today  is  taking 
place  in  women’s  sections, 
says  Betty  Jaycox,  the  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Akron  Bear 
con  Journal. 

And  she  is  convinced  that 
the  greatest  field  and  the 
most  challenging  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism  today 
(girls  in  journalism  schools, 
please  take  notice)  are  found 
in  these  same  women’s  sec¬ 
tions. 

Betty  Jaycox,  a  statuesque 
blonde  whose  hats  almost 
weekly  shatter  the  calm  of 
the  newsroom,  is  the  wife  of 
a  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Edward  V.  K.  Fire¬ 
stone,  the  mother  of  a  son 
and  a  daughter  and  a  grand¬ 
mother  of  three. 

Says  Mrs.  Jaycox: 

“This  I  believe  above  all: 
That  the  job  of  a  women’s 
editor  today  is  more  than  re¬ 
porting  the  news,  more  than 
developing  and  guiding  the 
talent  on  her  staff,  more  than 
creating  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  section  —  impor¬ 
tant  as  these  functions  are. 

“A  women’s  editor  helps 
mold  public  opinion  and  helps 
educate  women’s  groups  on 
the  needs  of  the  community 
and  influences  them  to  allevi¬ 
ate  those  needs  with  courage 
and  vision,”  she  believes. 

Mrs.  Jaycox  serves  on  in¬ 
numerable  civic  and  commu¬ 
nity  committees. 

Feminist  and  Realist 

“I  am  a  feminist,”  she 
says.  “I  have  a  profound  be¬ 
lief  in  the  power  of  women 
when  they  work  in  organized 
grroups,  or,  to  be  specific, 
when  ^ey  join  their  efforts 
and  their  desires  in  the  com¬ 
bination  that  cartoonists  have 
found  so  funny  —  in  women’s 
clubs. 

“And  I  am  a  realist.  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that  any  woman 
with  the  ability  and  know¬ 
how  to  become  a  women’s 
editor  not  only  carries  the 
responsibility  to  her  paper 
of  producing  the  best  and  the 
most  readable  section  of 
which  she  and  her  staff  are 
capable,  but  she  carries  the 
heavy  and  frightening  task 
of  upgrading  her  community. 

“A  women’s  editor  is  not 


only  a  listening  post,  report¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  foibles  of 
her  beat,  but  she  is  a  sign 
post,  an  index,  an  arrow 
pointing  through  her  opin¬ 
ions,  through  her  editorials, 
if  you  will,  the  part  that 
women  should  take,  must 
take,  in  their  towns. 

“In  my  zeal  to  be  an  edi¬ 
tor,  instead  of  a  figurehead, 

I  got  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  our  editor. 

“I  am  not  the  drum  major 
in  every  parade  in  the  Akron 
area.  But  I  ‘butt  in’  where 
I  think  it  will  help  the  com¬ 
munity  and  try  —  through 
my  own  efforts  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  paper  to 
get  the  organizations  started 
on  something  good  and  then 
go  on  to  other  frying  pans. 

No  Space  for  Trivialities 

“I  am  not  saying  this  has 
been  100  percent  successful. 
Sometimes  my  best  ideas 
have  fallen  fiat.  But  one  thing 
I  can  say:  We  don’t  have 
very  many  doltish  women’s 
organizations  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  area.  They  find  out  soon 
that  if  their  ‘life’  is  made  up 
only  of  sociables,  card  parties 
and  trivialities  they  get  no 
space  from  us.” 

Mrs.  Jaycox  started  voic¬ 
ing  her  opinions  in  a  column 
called  “As  I  See  It”  by  acci¬ 
dent.  She  had  written  a  memo 
to  Ben  Maidenburg,  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal’s  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  complaining  about  an  un¬ 
fair  attitude  toward  Akron 
artists  who  consistently  won 
prizes  at  the  Masked  Ball 
for  the  beauty  of  their  cos¬ 
tumes.  Amateurs  who  com¬ 
peted  thought  the  costume 
awarding  was  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Maidenburg  wrote  two 
words  on  the  bottom  of  her 
memo:  “Print  it.”  She  did. 
And  the  column  was  bom. 

Mrs.  Jaycox  came  to  the 
Beacon  Journal  in  1934, 
fresh  out  of  Smith  College. 
She  worked  the  society  desk 
until  she  was  married.  In 
1943  she  began  a  society  col¬ 
umn  from  her  home  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  until  her  husband 
was  assigned  to  a  post  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  her  return 
to  Akron  in  1953  she  was 
made  women’s  editor. 

Betty  Jaycox  is  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  her  operation  of  her 
department  as  she  is  in  her 


views  on  a  women’s  editor’s 
duties.  If  the  space  isn’t  suf¬ 
ficient  she’s  ready  to  fight 
for  more.  If  she  w’ants  pic¬ 
tures  she  puts  up  enough 
assignments  to  drive  the 
chief  photographer  to  desper¬ 
ation.  If  she  thinks  the  en¬ 
gravings  should  look  better 
she’s  off  to  the  engraving 
room.  Recently  she  took  a 
look  at  her  Sunday  front 
page  and  then  had  all  the 
engravings  trimmed  to  give 
the  page  more  white  space 
and  a  better  look  and  sent 
the  page  back. 

Betty  Jaycox  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  for  the  women’s  pages  to 
take  a  backseat  —  to  sports, 
to  news  or  to  anything.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  she  took  the 
sports  writers  apart  when 
she  learned  she  couldn’t  get 
into  the  press  tent  at  the 


Betty  Jaycox 

Professional  Golf  Association 
tournament  at  Akron. 

Why  the  big  fuss?  “Well, 
it’s  matter  of  principle  with 
me,”  she  wrote,  “and  I  have 
to  make  a  big  noise.  You  see, 
there  are  several  hundred 
men  assigned  to  write  about 
the  PGA  and  only  one 
woman.  Only  one  person  is 
being  kept  out  of  the  tent 
and  that  person  is  me.” 


1  Series  on  Union’s 
j  Negro  Ban  Is  Cited 

I  Columbus,  0. 

I  Bill  Clements,  a  staff  writer 
I  for  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  re- 
I  ceived  the  1963  Frank  M.  Heller 
I  Award  June  22.  George  J. 
I  Kienzle,  director  of  the  Ohio 
I  State  University  School  of  Jour- 
1  nalism,  made  the  presentation. 

I  The  Heller  Award,  for  report- 
I  ing  of  public  affairs,  was  estab- 
I  lished  in  1954  in  memory  of 
i  Frank  M.  Heller,  Scripps-How- 
I  ard  editor. 

I  Clements  won  the  award  for  a 
!  four-month  reporting  campaign 
i  exposing  trade  and  craft  union 
I  bias  against  Negro  plumbing 
I  apprentices  which  resulted  in 
i  an  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
i  sion  investigration  of  charges  of 
I  discrimination  in  the  plumbing 
I  industry. 

Second  place  went  to  Wally 
I  Dennison,  Columbus  (O.)  Citi- 
I  zen-Joumal,  for  his  series  on 
5  the  effects  research  on  economic 
I  welfare  in  Ohio.  The  Bowling 
I  Green  (0.)  Sentinel-Tribune 
I  took  third  place  for  its  stories 
I  on  local  governments  within  its 
i  circulation  area. 


Merger  Approved 

Stockholders  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  have  approved  a 
merger  with  Electric  Automo¬ 
tive  Autolite  Co.  and  a  change 
in  name  to  Eltra  Corp.  for  the 
surviving  company.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  owns  about  54  percent  of 
Autolite  common. 


Newspapers  Receive 
Editorial  Awards 

Chicago 

Milbum  P.  Akers,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
John  M.  Johnston,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  re¬ 
cently  accepted  the  Helen  Cody 
Baker  Award  of  the  Welfare 
Public  Relations  Forum  for  the 
newspapers’  editorials  on  public 
aid  during  the  past  year. 

The  late  Helen  Cody  Baker 
wrote  a  column  for  the  Daily 
News  interpreting  social  work. 
The  award  is  in  her  memory. 
The  two  newspapers  were  cited 
for  their  “truly  valuable  public 
service  which  has  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  of  volunteers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  w'elfare  work  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Chicago.” 

• 

Young  and  Edmonds 
Assigned  to  ACEJ 

Edwin  P.  Young,  general 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
has  been  appointed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  representative  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  ACEJ  is  the 
accrediting  body  for  schools  of 
journalism. 

J.  H.  Edmonds,  personnel 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  alternate  representative. 

ANPA  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ing  members  of  ACEJ  and  has 
been  represented  on  the  council 
from  its  inception  in  1945. 
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Ad  Campaign 
Re-Lighting 
Old  Fixtures 

Philadelphia 

Home  lighting  fixtures,  af  le* 
having  declined  to  a  modern  low- 
in  popularity  here,  are  again 
in  demand  with  decorators 
builders  and  home  owners, 
thanks  to  a  five-year-old  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  Greater 
Philadelphia  new^spapers. 

The  campaign  is  a  joint  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Philadelphia  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  Electrical 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Philadelphia  Electric  is 
also  a  member. 

The  Association,  formed  in 
1917  to  promote  the  sale  and 
use  of  electricity  and  appli¬ 
ances,  has  1,500  memlters  who 
are  retailers,  contractors,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  distributors.  It 
covers  a  five-county  area  of 
Bucks,  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Chester  w^ith  a 
better  than  4  million  population. 

While  just  one  facet  of  the 
association’s  constant  newspa¬ 
per  ad  program,  the  fixture  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  is  the  largest. 

Threw  Tliem  Out 

G.  E.  Watt,  superintendent  of 
residential  lighting  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Electric  Co.,  recalls 
that  fixtures  just  weren’t  selling 
in  1958.  “People  were  not  only 
buying  lighting  fixtures,  they 
were  taking  them  from  their 
ceilings  and  throwing  them 
away,”  Mr.  Watt  recalls. 

It  was  not  only  disastrous 
for  retailers  with  fixtures  in 
stock,  but  the  association  mem- 
liers  believed  that  this  was  a 
foolish  move  on  the  part  of  the 
home-owning  public,  Mr.  Watt 
states,  because  overhead  fixtures 
l>rovided  equal  or  better  illumi¬ 
nation  than  floor  lamps  in  many 
cases,  and  had  a  .style  and 
beauty  particularly  their  owm. 

The  association  decided  that 
with  stressing  style  changes, 
they  could  create  a  new  market 
for  flxtures  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  a  real  appreciation 
for  their  beauty. 

The  ads  are  prepared  at  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
and,  illustrated  with  from  nine 
to  50  drawings  of  fixtures  in 
each  ad,  stress  beauty  and 
variety  of  fixtures,  not  price. 
.4n  added  merchandising  point 
featured  is  that  the  home  owner, 
when  buying  fixtures,  can  pay 
for  them  by  adding  as  little  as 
$2  a  month  to  his  electric  bill. 

Beauty  and  better  vision  is 
stressed  under  the  usual  head¬ 
ing  of  “Come,  see  the  finest. 


most  complete  display  of  light¬ 
ing  ...”  A  list  of  leading  retail 
electrical  showrooms  is  listed 
below,  with  manufacturer’s 
names  to  aid  in  ordering  a  spe¬ 
cial  fixture  that  has  appealed 
to  the  reader. 

The  ads  run  every  two  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  fall  as  these 
seasons  have  greatest  appeal  for 
decorators  and  people  planning 
home  remodelling. 

1  ii'j  complete  fixture  promo- 
l  »:i  program  is  budgeted  at 
nearly  $100,000  for  the  com- 
buiLt;  m  'ity  company  and  the 
associalio:  ;  the  ads  appear  in 
the  three  Pniladelphia  dailies  as 
well  as  120  other  smaller  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
area. 

Harold  Newman,  chairman  of 
the  Residential  Fixture  Group 
of  the  association,  states  “Con¬ 
tinuity  of  advertising  has  been 
the  key  to  success  of  our  elec¬ 
trical  fixture  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  Ads  of  800  lines  each 
placed  every  other  week  from 
September  through  December 
last  year,  for  example,  encour¬ 
aged  large  .segments  of  the 
public  to  visit  dealers’  show¬ 
rooms  to  see  the  latest  in  home 
lighting  in  fixtures.  It  meant 
big  sales  then  and  an  even 
greater  potential. 

• 

American  Weekly’s 
Allen  Is  Saluted 

Los  Angeles 

It  had  become  commonplace 
for  Franklin  S.  Allen  to  wear  a 
blue  shirt  and  unceasingly  talk 
about  playing  golf. 

But  it  was  quite  an  event 
when  250  area  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  all  came  to  downtown 
Los  Angeles,  each  wearing  a 
blue  shirt  and  carrying  a  golf 
ball.  They  were  honoring  Mr. 
Allen  for  his  50  years  in  adver¬ 
tising,  the  past  28  years  as  Los 
Angeles  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly. 

Mr.  Allen  came  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  ad  staff  in 
1919,  and  subsequently  served 
on  the  New  York  American, 
New  York  Journal,  and  since 
1935,  on  the  American  Weekly. 
• 

Joins  SUNDAY  Staff 

Pete  Sonderegger  will  join  the 
SUNDAY  sales  staff  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
in  Chicago  on  July  1.  He  was 
formerly  with  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  and,  prior 
to  that,  with  McCann-Erickson. 
• 

Colgate  Agency 

Colgate  Palmolive  Co.,  has 
named  Norman,  Craig  &  Kum- 
mel,  Inc.,  to  handle  all  products 
in  the  Caribbean. 
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Researchers 
Probe  Survey 
Of  Repetition 

The  major  effect  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  advertising  campaign 
may  take  place  after  it  ends.  To 
evaluate  the  advertising’s  effects 
clearly,  repeated  observations 
are  required ;  no  measurement 
at  a  single  point  in  time  can 
provide  an  adequate  answer. 

These  were  among  the  pre- 
liminarj'  findings  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  repetition  study  shown 
in  New  York  June  27  to  60 
practitioners  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising  research.  The  meeting 
culminated  three  years’  analysis 
following  field  work  done  in 
1960  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The 
entire  project  was  conducted  by 
the  Harvard  Business  School 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  B.  Stewart  (now  of  the 
University  of  Richmond),  as¬ 
sisted  by  Carl  P.  Slenk. 

Dr.  Stewart  presented  the  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  research  indicated  the 
following: 

The  consumer’s  “image”  of  a 
product  is  likely  to  be  influenced 
more  by  actual  usage  than  by 
any  amount  of  advertising  ex¬ 
posure; 

Awareness  of  a  new  product 
builds  up  more  rapidly  among 
prospects  than  among  non-pros- 
liects; 

Changes  in  awareness,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  attitude  might  be 
expected  to  have  a  long-term 
relationship  to  sales  growth,  but 
at  any  specific  moment  they  are 
not  necessarily  a  basis  for  pre¬ 
dicting  sales ; 

When  advertising  stops, 
awareness  of  a  product  “de¬ 
cays,”  and  those  who  know  the 
least  or  have  the  weakest  con¬ 
victions  about  the  product  are 
apt  to  forget  about  it  most 
quickly. 

A  complete  report  of  the  study 
and  its  findings  will  be  issued 
later  this  year  in  a  monograph 
prepared  by  Professor  Stewart. 
The  research  was  conducted 
under  a  grant  by  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee.  Also 
cooperating  were  the  Fort 
Wayne  newspapers  and  two  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  products  were 


promoted  in  the  experimental 
campaigns.  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee 
and  Lestoil  Products.  The  basic 
elements  of  the  study  were  two 
1,000-line  ads. 

During  and  after  the  cam- 
))aign,  over  a  period  of  23  weeks, 
a  total  of  more  than  6,000  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted  with  Fort 
Wayne  housewives. 

Dr.  Stewart  emphasized  that 
the  purpose  of  the  research  was 
“to  measure  under  conditions  of 
normal  exposure,  the  effects  of 
repeating  an  advertising  mes¬ 
sage.” 


McKenna 

McKenna  Appointed 
Assistant  Director 

William  McKenna  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
assistant  director  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of 
Seri  pps- Howard  Newspapers,  it 
is  announced  by  Lewis  S.  Fidler, 
director.  Succeeding  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenna  as  New  York  manager 
of  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  William  H.  Duggan. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  been  New 
York  manager  since  1957.  He 
started  with  Scripps-Howard  in 
Chicago  in  1945. 

Mr.  Duggan  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  at  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  In  1945  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Seri  pps- Howard’s  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

•  *  • 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Harold  E.  Ballmann  has 
been  named  Media  Director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.  Mr.  Ballmann,  who  has 
been  with  the  Los  Angeles 
BBDO  office  since  1957,  replaces 
Bruce  Doll  who  is  returning  to 
the  east. 

*  *  * 

•  Warren  Stewart  has  been 
named  media  director  of  Wesley 
Associates,  Inc.  He  had  served 
with  Warwick  &  Legler  for  the 
past  two-and-a-half  years  as  as¬ 
sociate  media  director. 


Duggan 
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coats  immediately,  confident  of 
their  ability  to  fulfill  the  quota. 

A  series  of  color  office  ads 
were  executed  by  staff  artist 
Mike  Hammer  showing;  the  coat 
in  red  with  a  caption  “Look  For 
The  Man  In  The  Red  Coat.”  The 
red  coats  were  worn  by  the  staff 
members  twice  a  week  during 
the  two  months  and  one  of  the 
color  ads  were  run  the  after¬ 
noon  before  or  the  morning  of 
the  scheduled  “Red  Coat”  day. 

While  Red  Coat  Days  were 
suspended  on  January  1,  the  use 
of  local  color  continued  well 
above  previous  year  levels. 
These  increases  were:  January, 
344 February  82%,  March 
and  April,  41%. 


4  Products 
Share  3  Ads 
In  Full  Color 


advertisers  having  compatible 
products  in  parallel  campaigns 
employing  both  color  and  black 
and  white  newspaper  promotion. 

The  basis  for  the  parallel  cam¬ 
paigns  is  a  full  page,  three  color 
product  identification  ad  fea¬ 
turing  frankfurts,  frankfurter 
rolls,  eggs  and  a  beverage. 

Kodachrome  color  transparen¬ 
cies  were  used  to  reproduce  the 
featured  products  and  the  ad 
was  sold  on  a  three-time  sched¬ 
ule  with  costs  pro-rated  equally 
among  the  four  advertisers, 

Jordan’s  Ready  to  Eat  Meats, 

Nissen’s  Bakery,  Maine  Egg  been  the  big  item  and  still  ac- 
Producers  and  Pepsi-Cola.  count  for  about  70%  of  the 

Each  of  the  four  firms  also  volume, 
contracted  for  three  one-quarter  “You  have  to  keep  your  name 
page  ads  promoting  their  own  constantly  before  the  public  so 
products.  These  were  reproduced  that  if  they  want  a  radio  .  .  . 
from  plates  cut  out  of  the  full  a  record  player  ...  or  a  roll  of 
page  color  ad.  The  four-way  tie-  film,  they  will  automatically 
in  thus  produced  14,448  lines  of  think  Silo  is  the  place  for  the 
advertising,  one  half  of  which  good  buy  .  .  .”  Mr.  Cooper  said, 
are  in  color.  Yhe  corporation  has  just 

The  campaign  was  designed  opened  its  eighth  modem  retail 
by  the  Portland  newspapers’  shop  in  the  Pennsylvania-New 
advertising  art  department  staff.  Jersey-Delaware  area  and  a 
It  openeil  June  18  and  will  be  ninth,  in  central  Philadelphia, 
concluded  Aug.  21.  ‘s  being  rebuilt  following  a  dis- 

•  •  •  astrous  multi-alarm  fire  several 

months  ago. 

PAPERS  DO  JOB  About  3%  of  the  total  gross 

Philadelphia  is  devoted  to  promotion,  90% 
“Discounting  is  no  longer  of  this  to  newspaper  display  ad- 
enough.  In  today’s  highly  com-  vertising,  both  in  bb;ck  and 
petitive  market,  it  is  aggressive  white  and  occasional  color, 
promotion  that  makes  the  plus  The  copy  is  written  and  pre¬ 
difference  and  that  means  news-  pared  by  Silo’s  ad  manager, 
paper  advertising,”  according  to  Jerry  Dunwoody  assi.sted  by 
Sidney  Cooper,  president  of  Silo,  suggestions  from  Mr.  Cooper’s 
Inc.,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  dis-  and  Silo’s  four  buyers.  At  least 
counting  of  brand  name  hard  one  full-page  appears  an  aver- 

age  of  twice  weekly  in  the  area 
“Everybody’s  discounting  to-  daily  newspa^rs  with  addi- 
day,”  Mr.  Cooper  said.  “You  can  tional  pages  budget^  for  the 
no  longer  get  and  keep  custom-  holidays,  often  in  the  form  of 
ers  by  low  prices  alone.  The  big  sp^*al  supplements  featuring 
factor  is  getting  them  into  your  ^  c,  ,  ,  ^ 

store  and  that  is  where  news-  the  opening  of  Silo  s  lat- 

paper  advertising  comes  in.  estunitinPhiladelphiasnorth- 
After  that,  of  course,  they  want  east  area  for  instance,  a  12- 
the  same  top  service  thev  would  page  supplement,  patterned  after 
get  in  any  shop  and  we  give  a  circus  announcement,  pro- 
them  top  service  despite  the  ‘The  Greatest  Show 

rock  bottom  mark  up.”  Sale)  on  Earth. 

„  ^  Free  ferns  wheel  and  carousel 

Mr.  C^per,  who  started  with  children  at  the  site  of 

one  appliance  store  in  1946  first  addition  to  bal- 

recognized  the  trend  toward  dis- 
counting  nine  years  ago. 

“I  saw  that  ^e  big  future  a.s  in  all  ads,  the  appliances 
was  in  low-price,  low-profit,  rated  the  major  share  of  the 
high-volume  discounting  ag^gres-  space  and  were  in  most  cases 
sively  promoted.”  illustrated,  for  Silo  believes 

Since  the  first  Silo  store,  there  is  no  substitute  for  pic- 
brand  name  appliances  have  tures  in  promoting  a  product. 


'COVERED'  BACK  TO  BACK — Back  (left)  and  front  four-color  covers 
of  eight-page  tabloid  section  which  ran  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
advertise  South  Shore  Pavilion,  Ltd.,  Chicago  nursing  home.  It  marked 
first  multi-page  unit,  and  first  use  of  color,  by  a  nursing  home  In  the 
paper.  Copy  and  art  were  handled  by  the  Tribune's  advertising  service 
department.  Miss  Anis  Duncan  wrote  the  copy  and  Fred  Stenger  did 
the  layout. 


‘RED  COAT  DAY.S’  urug 

Mobile,  Ala. 

A  creative  selling  idea  by  two  From  shampoo  to  shaving 
members  of  the  Mobile  Press  soap,  from  deodorants  to  denti- 
Register's  local  advertising  staff  frices,  from  mouthwash  to  make- 
produced  gains  in  color  adver-  up,  teenagers  are  extensive 
tising  of  64%  and  176%  during  users  of  grooming  products, 
a  tw'o  month  campaign.  More  than  50%  either  buy 

The  idea,  by  Vic  Valdez  and  grooming  products  themselves  or 
assistant  local  advertising  man-  specify  the  brands  others  should 
ager  Jim  Ii-vin  (see  cut),  was  buy  for  them.  And  they  give  the 
for  local  staff  members  to  wear  major  share  of  their  grooming 
bright  red  blazers  on  their  regu-  business  to  drug  stores, 
lar  calls,  the  idea  being  that  the  These  are  among  the  findings 
bright  color  would  excite  com-  of  the  Good  Grooming  Study  of 
ment  from  the  advertisers  and  the  Youth  Market,  conducted 
open  the  door  to  a  selling  story  among  a  sample  of  1,649  high 
on  the  value  of  color  in  newspa-  school  students  by  the  Lloyd 
per  advertising  as  an  attention  Hall  Company  for  Scholastic 
compeller.  Magazines.  Respondents  were 

A  quota  of  10  retail  contracts  almost  equally  divided  between 
or  three  creative  sales  of  color  boys  and  girls. 

The  survey  showed  that,  in 
general,  the  older  the  teenager 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  buy  the 
grooming  product  himself,  al¬ 
though  the  junior  high  school 
student  showed  a  strong  indica¬ 
tion  that  “another  buys  brand 
I  specify.”  Unusual  in  the  study 
were  detailed  breakdowns  as  to 
who  makes  the  purchase  by 
grade  and  by  age. 

The  drug  store  proved  to  be 
the  most  popular  place  for  teen¬ 
age  purchase  of  grooming  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  was  mentioned  most 
often  as  the  retail  outlet  for 
almost  every  product  surveyed. 
Exceptions  were  toothpaste, 
shampoo,  and  face  soap,  which 
students  buy  most  often  in  the 
supermarket;  and  nail  polish, 
lipstick,  and  eye  make-up,  which 
they  prefer  to  buy  in  the  5  &  10. 
The  drug  store  ranked  second 
for  these  six  products.  The 
supermarket  is  the  next  most 
popular  place  for  teenage  groom¬ 
ing  purchases.  It  received  the 
second  or  better  share  of  votes 
for  all  products  except  nail 
poli.sh,  lipstick,  and  eye  make-up. 


'RED  COATS' — Jim  Irvin  (left), 
assistant  local  ad  manager,  and 
Vic  Valdez,  member  of  local  ad 
stafF,  display  color  ad  used  in 
Mobile  Press  Register's  Red  Coat 
promotion  that  produced  gains  in 
local  ROP  color  ad  sales. 
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Adults  Find 
Dailies  More 
Informative 


Montreal 

Advertisers  and  advertising 
agency  executives  have  been 
given  the  findings  of  two  studies 
regarding  mass  media  made  by 
the  Institute  for  Motivational 
Research  Inc.  and  Canadian 
Facts  Limited  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation. 

Charles  H.  Peters,  Montreal 
Gazette,  president  of  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  sponsored  the 
research,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

In  terms  of  news  as  well  as 
advertising,  the  daily  newspaper 
is  best  among  Canadian  mass- 
communications  media  in  pro¬ 
viding  information  in  depth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  two  sample  sur¬ 
veys. 

The  surv'ey  made  by  the  IMR 
revealed  that  the  four  media 
play  complementary  and  sup¬ 
plementary  roles.  Asked  which 
medium  was  likely  to  make  more 
“extravagant  claims”  in  adver¬ 
tising,  56  percent  said  television, 
20  percent  said  magazines,  13 
percent  said  newspapers  and  11 
percent  said  radio. 

Those  interviewed  felt  news¬ 
papers  should  be  crusaders,  that 
newspapers  supply  a  great  deal 
of  helpful  advice  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  that  they  act  as  mir¬ 
rors  reflecting  community  inter¬ 
ests,  that  newspaper  positions 
can  make  or  break  community 
projects,  that  items  seen  in 
newspapers  are  longest  remem¬ 
bered,  and  that  advertisements 
serve  as  a  guide  to  shopping. 

The  Canadian  Facts  survey 
covered  interviews  with  2,057 
adults  from  20  to  74  years  of 
age,  and  1,165  young  people.  It 
showed  that  75  percent  of  the 


adults  read  a  daily  newspaper, 
while  those  under  20  ranged 
from  40  percent  for  10-11  year 
olds  to  64  percent  for  17-19  year 
olds. 

The  survey  showed  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  daily 
newspaper  readers  were  those 
who  had  graduated  from  high 
school  or  a  university,  were  in 
the  higher  income  brackets,  and 
belonged  to  a  number  of  clubs 
or  organizations. 

• 

Study  of  Ad  Goals 
Widely  Distributed 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

“Defining  Advertising  Goals 
for  Measured  Advertising  Re¬ 
sults,”  the  study  prepared  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  was  put  in  the  “best 
seller”  class  among  technical 
publications  by  Peter  W.  Allport, 
ANA  president.  Mr.  Allport  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  for  the  study 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Advertising  Agency  Network 
here,  recently. 

Mr.  Allport  said  more  than 
10,000  copies  of  the  study  have 
been  distributed.  A  Spanish 
trOTslation  already  exists.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  in  progress  for 
translations  into  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Swedish  and  Japanese,  he 
said. 

“For  many  advertisers  —  and 
for  their  agency  working  part¬ 
ners  —  it  is  a  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  light  in  the  murky  area 
of  advertising  evaluation,”  Mr. 
Allport  said.  “It  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  and  a  big  one,  in  helping 
to  find  out  what  we  get  for 
what  we  spend.” 

• 

Coutinued  Story 

San  Francisco 

Item  in  advertising  note  as 
published  in  San  Francisco  daily 
on  an  advertising  executive’s 
shift  to  another  agency  included 
the  notation:  “Business  follow¬ 
ing  Mr. - will  be  identi¬ 

fied  when  his  new  association 
becomes  eifective.” 
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FASHION  THEME  BUILDS  READERSHIP— Th*  54-sfore  Waldbaum’s 
Pood  Supermarket  chain  is  using  a  fashion  theme  to  attract  higher 
readership.  Full-pages  and  double  trucks  mark  chain's  return  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  after  three-year  lapse. 


14  Big  Papers 
In  Intermedia 
Study  in  Fall 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  W.  R.  Simmons  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  14  major  newspapers 
to  incorporate  a  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  analysis  as  par-t  of  the 
intermedia  study  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Simmons  organization  in 
October. 

The  cost  of  the  newspaper 
study  is  to  be  underwritten  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Buffalo 
News,  Detroit  News,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  representing  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Star, 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Washington  Daily  News,  and 
Million  Market  Newspapers, 
representing  the  Boston  Globe, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Washington  Star. 

Sponsoring  publishers  said 
this  survey  has  been  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA  as  part 
of  a  continuing  program  of  re¬ 
search  oriented  toward  the  com¬ 
puter  era  of  media  evaluation. 

This  Simmons’  study  differs 
from  other  current  national  in¬ 
termedia  research  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  First,  the  sample  size  in 
the  25  largest  markets  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  audience 
data  in  depth  and  detailed 
break-outs  of  particular  interest 
to  national  advertisers.  Second, 
the  combination  of  coincidental 
and  recall  personal  interview 
techniques  will  keep  the  sample 
intact  and  provide  a  highly  re¬ 
liable  check  on  television  audi¬ 
ence  measurement. 


G.  Maxwell  Ule,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  will  serve  as 
coordinator  for  the  sponsoring 
group. 

Sui-vey  findings  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  made  available  to  all 
interested  newspapers  and  their 
sales  organizations. 

• 

‘Space  Spot’  Atls  Can 
Earn  30%  Discount 

Detroit 

A  program  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  allows  a  discount  of  more 
than  30%  from  the  open  greneral 
rate  for  small-space  ads. 

Called  “Space  Spots,”  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  similar  to  that  intro¬ 
duced  in  nearly  a  dozen  papers 
in  recent  months.  General  rate 
advertisers  can  run  50  to  150 
line  ads  at  a  flat  rate  of  $1  per 
line,  which  represents  a  discount 
of  more  than  30%  from  the  open 
general  rate.  The  advertiser 
must  run  a  minimum  of  six  ads 
per  week  for  13  consecutive 
weeks.  The  ads  will  run  any  day 
of  the  week,  Sunday  included, 
at  the  publisher’s  option. 

Space  Spot  linage  does  not 
apply  toward  the  completion  of 
any  other  contracts  or  discounts, 
the  Free  Press’  ad  director,  El- 
ving  N.  Anderson,  said. 

*  *  * 

‘WONDRA’  FIA>UR  PLA(i:i) 

General  Mills  has  assigned  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  new  Gold  Medal 
Wondra  brand  “instantized 
flour”  to  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  - 
Sample,  New  York. 

Wondra  will  be  introduced 
nationally  with  advertising 
scheduled  to  start  August  6. 

The  account,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  agency  as  “multi¬ 
million  dollar”  is  the  fourth  new 
product  assigned  by  General 
Mills  in  the  past  year. 
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San  Diego,  California— the  number-three  market  in  the  nation  s  number-one  state— is  home  to  1,118,430  people 
with  $2.7  billion  to  spend.  San  Diego’s  average  total  employment  for  the  first  five  months  this  year  was  the 
highest  in  any  comparable  period  in  the  past  10  years.^  San  Diego  is  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Here’s  why:  85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the 
total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.’" 

*FkI*  Cens«<>4«t*d,  A  of  C  E-t  R  Inc.  M»rk*l  Surv#y 

f  Sowrcr-  Stat*  »f  OaMrtmcni  •! 


STlie  San  50iciBa  Mnion  EVENING  Tribune 


■the  ring  of  truth 


ETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  —  SPRINGFIELD. 
S  —  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
REAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CE'NTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


REGIONAL 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

Suburban  weeklies  are  band¬ 
ing  together  to  try  to  attract 
regional  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers. 

In  California,  for  instance, 
nine  publishers  with  52  news¬ 
papers  and  Verified  Audit  Cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  a  million 
call  themselves  Los  Angeles 
Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.  And 
in  the  East,  25  publishers  with 
37  newspapers  and  some  250,- 
000  circulation  in  10  counties 
are  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Quality  Group  of  Sub¬ 
urban  New  Jersey. 

Changes  in  Publishing 

Oran  Asa,  of  the  N.E.  Los 
Angeles  Publishing  Company, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Los 
Angeles  combine,  described  the 
birth  of  regional  groups  this 
way: 

“We  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  Joe,  the  grrocer,  down  the 
street  whose  family  started  his 
business  and  who  has  some 
loyalty  to  the  community.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  space  buyer  who  has  to 
be  approached  by  us  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  approached  by 
the  Lo8  Angeles  Times.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  to  upgrade  our 
sales  force,  we  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  promotion,  in  terms  of 
research  and  statistics.” 

Mr.  Asa  estimated  the  nine 
publishing  companies  in  the 
group  did  a  gross  of  $20,000,000 
annually. 

Hardware  Dealers 

“We  proposed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  retail  hardware  deal¬ 
ers’  association,”  Mr.  Asa  re¬ 
lated.  “This  was  accomplished 
— with  12  dealers.  Our  purpose 
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was  to  encourage  group  buying 
and  group  advertising. 

“They  just  couldn’t  believe  the 
prices  they  could  get  through 
group  buying.  And  they  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  co-op 
advertising  with  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

The  Los  Angeles  group  is  try¬ 
ing  the  same  approach  with  in¬ 
dependent  drug  stores. 

40%  More 

The  Los  Angeles  suburban 
group  has  set  up  agencies  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  In  1962, 
Mr.  Asa  said,  it  did  about  40 
percent  more  national  business 
than  the  year  before. 

Each  newspaper  has  an  in¬ 
dividual  paper  and  a  group  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  reps.  In¬ 
dividual  paper  advertising  is  at 
national  rates,  with  commissions 
to  agencies. 

The  group  rate  is  $2.90  a 
line.  About  $1,000  a  month  goes 
into  a  promotion  fund. 

Although  the  group  had  quite 
a  substantial  increase  in  sales 
last  year,  the  profit  picture  “was 
not  quite  so  good,”  Mr.  Asa  said. 
But,  Mr.  Asa  added  national 
linage  is  important  from  a  local 
standpoint  because  some  of  the 
group’s  members  are  actually 
getting  more  individual  linag^e 
through  the  group  than  they  are 
getting  group  advertising. 

The  Los  Angeles  combine  sells 
only  two  categories  —  automo¬ 
biles  and  food — on  a  group  basis. 
The  group  page  is  set  in  one 
plant  and  matted  for  all  the 
members  so  they  can  save  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

The  Quality  Group  of  Sub- 
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urban  New  Jersey  has  carried 
the  regional  concept  a  step  fur¬ 
ther.  When  they  form^  17 
years  ago  they  hired  a  manager, 
set  him  up  in  an  office  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  and  made  this  office 
the  authorized  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  group. 

Pat  Faiella,  the  second  to  step 
into  the  manager’s  job  since 
the  group  was  organized,  sees 
Quality  Group’s  role  as  this: 

Packaged  Service 

“We’re  offering  a  packaged 
service  to  national  and  regional 
advertisers.  This  includes  mer¬ 
chandising  and  marketing  serv¬ 
ices.  And  we  encourage  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  scheduling  advertising 
in  many  papers  at  one  time  on 
a  one-order,  one  invoice,  one 
check  system  for  37  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

One  advertiser  to  schedule  31 
of  the  Quality  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  Eastern  Airlines. 

According  to  E.  M.  Van 
Duzer,  the  airline’s  advertising 
manager,  the  schedule  was  part 
of  a  pattern  Eastern  has  initi¬ 
ated  in  areas  around  major 
cities. 

“We  are  looking  for  addi¬ 
tional  coverage  to  hit  the  people 
where  the  money  was,”  Mr.  Van 
Duzer  explained.  “Because  of 
this,  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  into  suburban 
newspapers.” 

Quality  reaped  extra  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  account.  When 
Eastern  wanted  tie-in  ads  from 
travel  agencies.  Quality  notified 
all  newspapers  on  the  schedule. 
Mr.  Faiella  reports  that  the  re¬ 
sult  “was  a  smash  promotion, 
with  as  many  as  seven  travel 
agencies  tying  in  with  one  town 
—  Rahway.” 

There  also  was  page  domi¬ 
nance  in  towns  such  as  Nutley 
and  Belleville  where  the  ads 
were  big. 

• 

Mayor  Buys  Paper 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  semi-weekly  Elizabeth¬ 
town  News  has  been  sold  to 
Leonard  T.  Bean,  mayor  of 
Elizabethtown.  No  purchase 
price  was  disclosed.  W.  H.  Mar¬ 
riott,  who  owned  a  majority  of 
the  stock,  will  remain  as  editor. 
The  paper  had  been  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  81  of  its  94  years. 

• 

Name  Revived 

Helena,  Mont. 

Ninety-nine  years  after  the 
old  Montana  Post,  the  territory’s 
first  newspaper,  began  publish¬ 
ing,  the  name  has  come  into  use 
again.  The  new  Montana  Post 
is  a  three-color,  offset  newsletter 
published  by  the  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society. 
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THURSDATA 

GOOD  BAIT  —  Northern  On¬ 
tario  garnered  a  new  group  of 
supporters  when  30  weekly 
newspaper  editors  from  the 
United  States  toured  the  area. 
The  editors  ate  pickerel  and  then 
went  fishing  at  Newman  Is¬ 
land,  one  of  the  Manitoulin  Is¬ 
lands.  “We  thought  our  catfish 
were  good,”  said  Walter  Buck¬ 
ner  of  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  “but 
these  pickerel  sure  beat  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  eaten.” 

*  *  « 

AD  GAINS  —  The  Rossville 
(Ge.)  Tri  County  Suburban 
Press  reported  a  gain  of  43,289 
lines  in  April  over  March  lin¬ 
age  of  this  year.  The  39-year- 
old  weekly  recently  spent  $30,- 
000  on  modernization. 

*  *  4> 

LONG  JUMP — Daniels  Coun¬ 
ty  Leader,  Scobey,  Mont.,  has 
converted  to  offset,  six  columns 
by  17  inches  on  bright,  white 
stock.  “It’s  a  long  jump  from 
handset  type  and  a  Washington 
hand  press,”  publisher  Burley 
Bowler  commented.  In  changing 
over,  the  Leader  missed  its  first 
Thursday  mailing  in  16  years. 

*  k  * 

HUMOR  —  Montana’s  oldest 
weekly  newspaper  —  the  Madi¬ 
sonian  at  Virginia  City  —  pub¬ 
lished  a  three-section,  24-page 
Centennial  Edition  celebrating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  offered  “Stail  Beer, 
Cheep  Whiskey,  Lousey  Service 
&  the  Best  Damn  Steaks  in  the 
West.” 

*  *  « 

MOVING  DAY  —  The  Judith 
Basin  Press  at  Stanford,  Mont., 
was  almost  ready  to  move  to  new 
quarters  when  its  equipment  was 
damaged  by  a  flood  from 
patched-up  plumbing  on  the 
floor  above.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
new  building,  the  caster  was  at 
work,  but  without  a  vent  so  the 
whole  place  smelled  of  hot  lead. 

«  *  * 

100  COMING  UP  —  The  issue 
of  June  20  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  99th  year  for  The 
CobleskiU  (N.  Y.)  Index.  Eigh¬ 
teen  years  ago  The  Index  was 
merg^  with  its  sister  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Schoharie  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
publican.  The  latter  had  been 
published  continuously  since  it 
was  founded  in  1819.  Louis  R. 
Mann  is  owner  and  publisher  of 
The  Index. 

♦  4i  * 

NATIONAL  DOWN  —  A 
seminar  of  the  Maine  Weekly 
Press  Association  revealed  that 
national  advertising  in  the 
state’s  weekly  newspapers  is  on 
a  steady  decline  that  started  flve 
years  ago. 
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y  nearly  20,000 


.  .  .  and,  in  th«  rich  ABC  City  the  Herald-Examiner  leads  the  next  doily  by 
OVER  60.000.  A  big  market?  Yes.  indeed.  A  rich  market?  You  bet! 

404  Families  out  of  every  thousand  in  Los  Angeles  County  hare  incomes  of 
$7,000  or  over,  as  compared  to  278  for  the  U.  S..  excluding  Los  Angeles,  hi  the 
$10,000  and  over  bracket.  Los  Angeles  has  247  families  per  thousand  os  compared 
to  165  for  the  balance  of  the  nation. 


If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  it's  Los  Angeles  Coimty  and  the  Herald-Examiner. 

Sturctt:  AlC  rtportt  for  12  moo.  ended  3/I1/I2.  Sales  Manaiemsnt  Sorvey  of  Boylni  Powor,  Cpr.  INI. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Teen-Age  Help  Ads 
Free  to  Employers 


A  novel  approach  to  provid¬ 
ing  summertime  jobs  for  teen¬ 
agers  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette. 

Employers  are  given  free 
space  for  three  days  running  to 
advertise  for  teen-age  help.  Only 
job  offerings  paying  definite 
monetary  wages  are  accepted  as 
“Teen  Jobs”  want  ads. 

The  program  was  launched 
as  a  part  of  a  community-wide 
campaign  to  find  employment 
for  youngsters  on  vacation  from 
school. 

Lee  Hover,  CAM,  said  the 
free  ad  program,  which  began 
June  1,  has  been  so  successful 
in  its  early  weeks  that  it  will 
be  continued  through  Augpist. 
Few  employers  find  it  necessary 
to  run  an  ad  for  the  full  three 
days,  he  said. 

In  the  first  19  days  of  June, 
166  ads  totaling  865  lines  were 
placed  offering  jobs  to  girls. 
Jobs  for  boys  were  offered  dur¬ 


ing  the  period  in  29  ads  total¬ 
ing  164  lines. 

*  *  * 

29  WORDS  FREE 

An  almost  100  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  free  job- wanted  ads 
for  youths  was  experienced  this 
year  by  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News.  This  is  the 
second  year  of  the  program. 
Last  year  there  were  226  in¬ 
dividual  ads;  this  year  the  num¬ 
ber  jumped  to  430. 

The  “Positions  Wanted”  copy 
must  be  composed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  and  must  be 
held  to  29  words,  one  ad  to  a 
customer.  An  advertisement  list¬ 
ing  the  rules  for  the  copy  and 
containing  a  coupon,  which  calls 
for  the  signature  of  a  parent  or 
guardian,  announced  the  project 
in  May. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
ads  were  published  exactly  as 
written  and  contained  improper 
punctuation  and  grammar. 

John  Donnelly,  promotion 
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manager  of  the  Home  News, 
said  the  paper  follows  up  with  a 
picture  page  showing  some  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  summer  jobs. 

«  «  * 

SUMMER  CLEARANCE  SALE 
The  L  e  f  r  a  k  Organization, 
builder  of  middle-income  apart¬ 
ments,  has  announced  a  July 
clearance  sale  of  50  apartments 
at  “The  Canada,”  a  luxury 
apartment  residence  in  Lefrak 
City  on  Long  Island.  According 
to  Lefrak  ads,  rentals  for  the 
fully  air  conditioned  five  and  a 
half  room  apartments  have  been 
reduced  from  $192  per  month  to 
$176,  giving  the  tenant  a  sav¬ 
ing  over  the  term  of  the  three 
year  lease  of  $576. 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  the  45  year 
old  builder  said,  “The  old  meth¬ 
ods  for  renting  apartments  have 
gone,  and  we  have  to  move  with 
the  times.  New  merchandising 
techniques  are  being  employed 
in  every  industry  and  every 
field,  and  I  feel  this  clearance 
sale  is  a  pilot  program  to  move 
our  inventory.” 

«  «  * 

PROMOTION  WINNERS 
Winners  of  awards  for  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  promo¬ 
tion,  announced  at  the  ANCAM 
convention  in  Atlanta,  were: 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Journal,  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times;  and  the  To- 
■  ronto  Telegram.  Seconds  in  each 
category  were  the  Co/iocton  (O.) 
Tribune,  the  Salem  (Ore.) 

I  Statesman- Journal,  and  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

*  *  « 

GUARANTEED  RE.SPONSE 
The  Delphos  (0.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  has  announced  to  its  readers 
that  it  will  henceforth  “guaran¬ 
tee  response  to  Family  Want 
Ads  on  a  year-round  basis.” 

Publisher  Murray  Cohen  said 
any  person  who  has  not  received 
“at  least  several  responses”  may 
telephone  the  Herald  within  24 
hours  of  expiration  time  of  the 
ad.  It  will  then  be  run  for  as 
I  many  as  six  times  at  no  extra 
I  charge.  Family  Want  Ads  are 
set  up  on  a  six-time  basis. 

Advertising  Manager  Eugene 
Laudick  emphasized  that  the 
;  Herald  was  not  guaranteeing 
I  sale  of  the  items. 

“If  we  did  this,”  he  said, 
“people  might  price  their  items 
too  high  for  sale.” 

*  «  * 

VISITORS  FROM  AFAR 
The  ANCAM  convention  in 
I  Atlanta  had  visitors  from  Aus- 
j  tralia  and  the  Philippines.  From 
the  Adelaide  News  was  Eugene 
I  Moore,  who  spoke  casually  of  the 
I  100  columns  of  want  ads  that 
j  run  daily  in  his  paper.  From  the 
I  Manila  Times  was  Jose  Manalo 
!  Jr.,  who  explained  that  his 
paper  is  just  beginning  to  de- 
I  velop  classified  business. 


Alice  Duba 


Figures  Have 
Major  Impact 

Portland,  Ore. 

Figures  about  classified  and 
women  are  ever  interesting.  Fig¬ 
ures  classified’s  women  provide 
often  prove  amazing. 

For  Alice  Duba,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  and  president  of 
the  Western  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  which  meets 
here  Aug.  18-21,  the  fig^ures  are 
760,028  X  47  X  12,159,630. 

The  News  ran  760,028  want 
ads  last  year;  Alice  Duba  di¬ 
rects  a  staff  of  47,  and  the  total 
was  12,159,630  lines.  That  com¬ 
pares  with  104,598  ads  for  1,- 
219,944  lines  when  she  became 
News  CAM  in  1949. 

Membership  in  ANCAM  since 
1960  and  in  WCAA  for  14  years 
“has  enabled  me  to  gain  much 
knowledge  through  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  some  wonderful  classi¬ 
fied  ad  managers.  They  have 
been  an  inspiration  and  a  help,” 
Mrs.  Duba  said. 

At  one  time  she  owned  Encino 
Realty  Co.  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Her  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  began  with  Munsingwear 
Inc. 

• 

Photo  Option  Given 
New  Job  Seekers 

Bremeston,  Wash. 

Photos  are  being  revived  in 
free  advertisements  offered  by 
the  Bremerton  Sun  high  school 
seniors  seeking  jobs,  but  their 
use  is  optional. 

The  Sun  eliminated  photos 
last  year  because  Washington 
State’s  Board  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation  said  this  was  an  unfair 
labor  practice  constituting  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment. 

Those  choosing  to  use  photos 
will  pay  a  25-cent  chargee  for 
processing  the  engraving,  this 
year’s  offer  noted.  Local  busi¬ 
nesses  are  sponsoring  the  space. 
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BUSH  COIJIVTRY  SOCIAL  CLUB 


The  Washington  Post’s  Russell  Howe,  whose  headquarters  is 
Dakar  in  Senegal  and  who  ranges  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Africa  in  reporting  the  news  of  that  turbulent  continent  for  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  readers,  puts  it  this  way: 

“In  other  world  areas  correspondents  became  members  of 
Rotary  or  social  clubs  in  order  to  forge  links  with  the  community. 
A  rough  equivalent  in  Africa  is  honorary  membership  in  a  tribe. 
This  picture  was  taken  after  /  had  ‘joined’  a  Kpandu  Hills  clan  of 
the  Ewe  tribe  in  Southern  Togo. 

“The  Chief  is  a  piece  of  African  history  himself.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  by  the  German  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Schutzgebiet  Togo,  and  awarded  the  Uhlan  helmet 
which  the  Germans  gave  to  chiefs  of  the  favored  Ewe  tribe.  He 
has  a  German  medal  for  resistance  to  the  Allies  in  1914,  a  French 
medal  for  services  to  the  Gaul  list  Resistance  in  IVest  Africa,  and 
a  Cross  of  Togolese  merit  for  his  over  fifty  years  on  the  Chief- 
tancy  stool.’’ 

An  interesting  old  man,  the  Chief,  and  particularly  interesting 
to  Russell  Howe  as  one  of  the  thousands  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 


ances  who  provide  him  with  the  background  for  the  news — and 
often  make  news  themselves. 

This  kind  of  thorough  immersion  into  the  life  and  politics  of 
a  country  or  a  continent  is  the  basis  of  the  superior  foreign  news 
reporting  that  Russell  Howe  and  his  counterparts  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  overseas  offices  provide  for  this  newspaper’s  readers. 
Supplementing  The  Washington  Post’s  own  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  are  many  more  affiliated  with  The  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service  and  the  10  wire  services  whose  tele¬ 
typewriters  click  out  tens  of  thousands  of  words  every  day  in  The 
Washington  Post’s  wire  room. 

Better  and  broader  news  coverage  (through  May  of  this  year  The 
Washington  Post  had  published  1,200,000  more  editorial  lines  than 
the  second  paper)  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  Washington,  The 
Washington  Post  is  ..  .  First  in  circulation  .  .  .  First  in  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  First  in  awards. 

Wnt  tPadl)in$ton  |)ost 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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“The  Day  of  the  Dog”  (Dou¬ 
bleday.  190  pages.  $3.95)  is  a 
collection  of  essays  reflecting  on 
the  current  scene  by  British 
humorist  Michael  Frayn,  who 
has  written  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  other  newspapers. 
Some  essays  criticize  American 
modes  and  mores  and  people  who 
write  letters  to  editors. 

The  first  American  to  write 
book  reviews  for  a  newspaper 
was  a  woman  —  a  Nineteenth 
Century  liberal  whom  Twentieth 
Century  scholar  Perry  Miller 
regards  as  a  true  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Prof.  Miller  presents  a  self-por¬ 
trait  of  the  woman  in  his  new 
book,  “Margaret  Fuller:  Ameri¬ 
can  ^mantic”  (Anchor  Books — 
Doubleday.  Paper  Cover.  July 
5),  a  selection  of  her  writings. 
She  wrote  literary  criticism  for 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

John  Campbell  Bruce,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  Writ¬ 
ers’  Club.  His  latest  book  is 
“Escape  from  Alcatraz”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill).  He  wrote  “The 
Golden  Door”  in  1954.  His  play, 
“Paint  the  House  White,”  was 
produced  this  year  by  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Playhouse. 

Robert  L.  Webb,  writer  and 
advertising  man  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.,  is  author  of  “Grammar 
for  People  Who  Wouldn’t  Have 
to  Worry  About  it  if  They 
Didn’t  Have  Children”  (Crowell- 
Collier  Press),  a  humorous  and 
sophisticated  grammar  guide  for 
adults. 

Earl  H.  Voss,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  covering  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  is  the  author  of  “Nu¬ 
clear  Ambush  —  The  Test-Ban 
Trap”  (Regnery.  $6.50.  June 
29),  which  covers  the  span  of 


events  in  the  world  struggle  for 
nuclear  weapons  supremacy.  Mr. 
Voss,  a  Star  staff  writer  since 
1951,  won  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild’s  Front  Page 
Award  in  1953  for  his  I’eporting 
on  the  Indo-China  war. 

“The  1963  Congressional  Staff 
Directory”  ( Fifth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Charles  Brownson. 
560  pages.  Congressional  Staff 
Directory,  300  New  Jersey  Ave., 
S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  in¬ 
cludes  biog^phical  briefs  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  1,500  key  staff 
people  on  Capitol  Hill.  It’s  an 
especially  useful  volume  in  a 
newspaper  library.  The  direc¬ 
tory  is  color  coded,  edge  indexed 
and  carefully  organized. 

Sports  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  will  use  and  prize  “Nel¬ 
son’s  20th  Century  Encyclopedia 
of  Baseball”  (Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons.  $6.95),  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Murray  Olderman, 
whose  columns  and  cartoons  are 
syndicated  by  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  He 
worked  first  for  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  in  California  and 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune.  Lifetime  records 
of  every  modern  baseball  player 
are  in  this  valuable  volume. 

For  820  consecutive  weeks 
(almost  16  years),  Ralph  C. 
Taylor  has  written  “Colorful 
Colorado”  stories  for  the  Pueblo 
((3olo.)  Star  Journal  and  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  About  75  of 
these  stories  about  Colorado’s 
history,  personalities,  industries, 
romance  and  achievements  have 
been  included  in  Mr.  Taylor’s 
new  book,  “Colorado,  South  of 
the  Border”  (Alan  Swallow’s 
Sage  Books,  2679  South  York 
St.,  Denver  10,  Colo.  $6).  After 
42  years  with  the  Pueblo  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Taylor  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  news  director,  remain¬ 
ing  associated  with  the  papers 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
book  not  only  tells  about  Kit 
Carson,  Billy  the  Kid,  Bat  Mas- 
terson,  Capt.  John  Gunnison, 
John  Fremont,  Zebulon  Pike  and 


a  host  of  other  pioneers,  but  has 
chapters  on  later  luminaries, 
such  as  Damon  Runyon,  who 
started  his  career  in  Pueblo, 
and  Ford  Frick,  baseball  com¬ 
missioner,  who  taught  school  at 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  and  mar¬ 
ried  an  attractive  pupil. 

A  revised  second  edition  of 
“Introduction  to  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  Research,”  used  in 
many  journalism  schools  as  a 
textbook  or  reference  book, 
was  published  May  29.  (Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  Press, 
Baton  Rouge  3,  La.  281  pages. 
$6).  Originally  planned  15  years 
ago  by  the  Council  on  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  it  was  first  published  in 
1958.  It  is  edited  by  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  David  Manning 
White,  professor  of  journalism. 

Newspaper  terms  from  Webs¬ 
ter’s  Seventh  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  (G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Co.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. — E&P, 
March  9,  page  43),  which  arc 
new  to  desk  dictionaries: 

copy  boy— one  who  carries 
copy  and  runs  errands. 

deskman — one  that  works  at 
a  desk,  specifically  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  processes  news  and 
prepares  copy. 

wet  press — a  press  that  prints 
a  continuous  roll  of  paper. 

electronography  —  a  printing 
process  in  which  the  ink  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  electrostatic  action 
across  a  gap  between  the  print¬ 
ing  plate  and  the  impression 
cylinder. 

legman  —  1.  a  newspaperman 
assigned  usually  to  gather  in¬ 
formation. 

height  to  paper — the  standard 
0.9186  inch  height  of  printing 
type  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 

police  reporter — a  reporter  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  police  news. 

press  conference  —  an  inter¬ 
view  given  by  a  public  figure  to 
newsmen  by  appointment. 

press  release  —  material  given 
in  advance  to  a  newspaper  for 
publication  at  a  future  date. 

wire  service — a  news  agency 
that  sends  out  syndicated  news 
copy  by  wire  to  subscribers. 

reportage — 1.  the  act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  reporting  news.  2.  writing 
intended  to  give  an  account  of 
observed  or  documented  events. 
• 

Blakeslee  Lectures 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Bridgeport  Museum  of 
Art,  Science  and  Industry  has 
established  the  Blakeslee  Science 
Lectures  in  honor  of  two  As¬ 
sociated  Press  science  ^vriters, 
Alton  Blakeslee  and  his  late 
father,  Howard  Blakeslee. 


Indiana  Editors 
View  Prospects 
Of  Area  Growth 

Gary,  Ind. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  nine 
northwestern  Indiana  daily 
newspapers  recently  assessed  the 
area’s  future  and  growing  pub¬ 
lishing  responsibilities  which 
will  develop  during  an  antici¬ 
pated  population  boost  to  2,000,- 
000  in  the  next  15  years. 

Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  said  he  believed 
the  meeting  was  unique  in  that 
it  provided  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
problems  on  a  sectional  basis. 
He  said  the  meetings  would  be 
continued. 

The  population  estimate  is 
based  on  steel  plant  development 
by  the  Bethlehem  and  Midwest 
companies,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Belles,  “certainly  will  include 
the  building  of  a  seaport  in  the 
not-too-distant  future.” 

Attending  the  meeting  at  the 
Post-Tribune  plant  were:  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Whipple,  president,  and 
Avery  B.  Weaver,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Valparaiso  Vidette-Mes- 
senger;  Elwin  Greening,  editor, 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch; 
Carl  M.  Davidson,  managing 
editor,  Hammond  Times;  War¬ 
ren  H.  Canright,  publisher, 
Chesterton  Tribune;  R.  A.  Lind- 
gren,  publisher,  LaPorte  Herald- 
Argus;  K.  S.  Robinson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rensselaer  Republican; 
Don  R.  J.  Cramer,  managing 
editor,  Plymouth  Pilot-News; 
Hugh  A.  Barnhart,  president, 
and  Jack  K.  Overmyer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rochester  Sentinel. 

• 

Boughton  Elected 
V  icepresident-PR 

Boston 

The  election  of  W.  Edward 
Boughton  as  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent — public  relations  of  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Boughton,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  public  relations  work 
for  19  years,  joined  the  John 
Hancock  in  Aug^ust  of  1961  as 
general  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Previously  he  was  a  senior 
account  executive  for  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in 
New  York,  and  a  former  public 
relations  director  for  Trans 
World  Airlines. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Boughton  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Standard 
News  Association  in  New  York 
and  the  Ea^t  Hampton  (N.  Y.) 
Star. 
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(seven  weeks  later. . .three  mpre  Lithomaster  units) 


This  letter-reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
en  oriffinal  and  imaginative  publishing  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press— the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
that  Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  National  and  regional  advertisers  were  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result :  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units!  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  flexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system”— only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling' 
a  special  situation— where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do.  ■  ■ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  ■  ■  ■ni 

138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  ■  | 


PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Give  Light,  Folks 
Find  Their  Own  Way 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


A  FREE  RIDE — Rustall  Burfon,  formar  Los  Angolot  newsman  who  is 
public  relafions  director  for  the  Trailer  Coach  Association,  attributes 
much  of  the  40%  rise  in  business  to  the  cooperation  he  receives  from 
newspapers  on  publicity  material  that  is  "free  of  baloney."  TCA's  pro¬ 
gram  gets  lots  of  feature  space  and  also  sparks  special  sections  for 
"homes  on  wheels." 


Hell  hath  no  fury  like  that  of 
the  public  scorned  by  a  rail¬ 
road  —  providing,  of  course,  it 
has  been  awakened  to  what’s 
happening  by  a  well-thought-out 
public  relations  program  spear¬ 
headed  by  an  alert  local  newspa¬ 
per. 

Good  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  awakening  the 
public  self-interest  through  team 
work  between  public  relations 
and  the  working  press  can  be 
seen  in  a  recent  seminar  on  New 
Jersey’s  Railroad  crisis  held  un¬ 
der  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 
and  the  Inter-Municipal  Group 
for  Better  Rail  Service.  The 
seminar  was  presided  over  by 
Eugene  F.  Hampson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-News. 

Details  behind  the  PR  aspects 
of  the  seminar  were  handl^  by 
Barnett  Bildersee,  president  of 
Bildersee  Public  Relations,  New 
York. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-News  wel¬ 
comed  the  more  than  200  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  civic  and  service 
organizations  in  the  area  who 
attended  the  seminar  at  which 
state  and  local  government  offi¬ 
cials  stressed  that  preservation 
and  improvement  of  railroad 
transit  was  the  most  logical 
solution  to  North  Jersey’s  trans¬ 
portation  problems. 

‘Ideal  Medium’ 

“The  seminar,  editorially  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Courier-News,’’ 
Mr.  Bildersee  said  this  week, 
“provided  the  ideal  medium  in 
which  all  parties  interested 
could  exchange  ideas  on  the 


state’s  rail  crisis  for  which  time 
for  action  is  rapidly  running 
out. 

“The  important  thing  here,’’ 
Mr.  Bildersee  continued,  “is  that 
once  you’ve  aroused  the  public 
interest  to  the  point  where  peo¬ 
ple  turn  out  for  a  meeting,  you’d 
better  produce  the  key  people 
who  can  answer  any  and  all 
questions.’’ 

And  produce  the  key  people, 
the  seminar  did.  An  address  by 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 
and  a  statement  from  Sen.  Clif¬ 
ford  P.  Case  highlighted  the 
seminar  which  received  heavy 
page-one  coverage  by  the  Cour¬ 
ier-News. 

Sen»e  of  Urgency 

John  F.  Kraus,  chairman  of 
the  Inter-Municipal  Group,  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  the  seminar 
would  “charge  those  present 
with  a  sense  of  urgency”  in  the 
efforts  to  join  public  and  private 
resources  in  a  massive  attack  on 
railroad  problems. 

He  assured  the  gathering  that 
the  group  would  provide  data 
and  speakers  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion  requesting  them.  The  Inter- 
Municipal  Group  for  Better  Rail 
Service,  founded  in  1945,  is  an 
official  body  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement 
of  rail  service.  Its  public  mem¬ 
bers  include  mayors,  municipal 
attorneys  and  councilmen  or 
committeemen  of  18  municipali¬ 
ties  on  the  main  line  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Central,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  of  Union  and  Somerset 
Counties.  There  is  also  citizen 
representation  from  each  com¬ 
munity. 


Earl  T.  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey,  painted  a 
grim  picture  of  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  situation. 

He  said  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $15,600,000  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  two  thirds  of  the 
present  235  coaches  now  beyond 
economical  repair.  An  expendi¬ 
ture  of  some  $400,000  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  remaining 
four  ferry  boats  —  between  58 
and  62  years  old  —  in  operable 
condition.  Mr.  Moore  also  said 
that  for  three  years  the  Jersey 
Central  has  depleted  its  cash 
and  assets  to  absorb  70%  of  the 
losses  resulting  from  its  com¬ 
muter  service. 

Maxwell  Lehman,  first  deputy 
city  administrator  of  New  York 
City  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Regional  Coun¬ 
cil,  stressed  the  interdependence 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
transit  problems  and  deplored 
the  apparent  “breakdown  in 
transportation”  in  an  area  that 
constitutes  a  geographic  entity 
in  itself. 

Mr.  Lehman  noted  that  80% 
of  the  3  Vi  million  persons  who 
enter  and  leave  New  York  City 
daily  use  public  transportation. 
If  they  relied  on  automobiles 
alone,  20  new  highway  lanes,  10 
new  tunnels  and  200  added  acres 
of  parking  space  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  he  said. 

Sen.  Williams  and  Duncan  E. 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Transportation  Council,  both 
congratulated  the  sponsors  of 
the  rail  seminar.  Mr.  Hill  said 
it  “should  be  repeated  in  other 
northern  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties.  I  shall  recommend  similar 
undertakings  to  my  Council.” 

“Mr.  Hill’s  statement,”  Mr. 
Bildersee  said,  “more  or  less  re¬ 
flects  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  public  relations  and  the 


working  press  team  up  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  faets  on  any  issue  to 
the  public. 

“How  is  it  that  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  puts  it 
in  its  masthead,”  Mr.  Bildersee 
mused,  “  ‘Give  light  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  find  their  own  way.’  ” 

*  <K 

ACTION  BEATS  WORDS 

Chicago 

Action  beats  words  in  public 
relations.  Dale  O’Brien,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dale  O’Brien  &  Co.,  PR 
firm,  told  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council  at  their 
summer  conference  here. 

“The  proper  function  of  the 
PR  man  is  to  help  his  institution 
or  client  see  to  it  that  the  truth 
is  worthy  and  to  get  the  facts 
out  into  the  open  where  they 
can  be  adequately  understood,” 
Mr.  O’Brien  said. 

“When  attacks  on  dairy  foods 
began  some  years  ago  because 
of  the  concern  over  cholesterol, 
would  it  have  been  either  proper 
or  constructive  not  to  have  done 
the  two  things  the  industry 
started  to  do  and  is  still  doing: 

“1.  to  find  out  and  to  keep 
finding  out  everything  it  could 
about  cholesterol  in  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  about  its  effect  on 
health,  and; 

“2.  to  communicate  what  it 
finds  out  wisely,  broadly,  con¬ 
tinuously,  in  balance  and  in  con¬ 
text.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  it  would 
have  been  “foolish  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  both  the  industry’s  and 
the  public’s  interests”  to  have 
“done  nothing  —  no  research, 
no  explanation,  no  interpreta¬ 
tion,  no  communication  of  any 
sort.” 

“Messages  most  often  take  on 
meaning  and  hence  persuasive¬ 
ness  when  related  to  action,”  he 
concluded. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQU  I  PM  E  IVIT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  IS  THE  “BEST  BUY” 
ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 


ECONOMICAL..  .  Scan-A-Graver®  delivers  VERSATILE..  .  Whatever  your  engraving 
any  size  cut  up  to  full  8"  x  10".  There’s  no  out-  requirements,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan- 
size  cylinder  area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting  A-Gravers  of  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the 
to  gang  copy— no  compromise  on  quality  because  needs  of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
of  need  to  gang.  Less  waste  of  engraving  material. 

SERVICE  ..  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  ma- 
FASTER  .  .  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts  chines  require  service!)  is  performed  by  factory- 
ready  for  press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  con-  trained  Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized 
trast  in  seconds,  make  individual  cuts  as  you  experts  in  electronic-engraving,  photography, 
need  them— without  wasting  engraving  material,  printing  techniques. 

Produces  reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

For  performance,  reliability  and  economy  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  matches  Scan-A-Graver.  Get 
the  complete  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


EASIER  .  .  .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy 
access.  No  clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And 
free  training,  on  your  premises,  turns  your  oper¬ 
ators  into  experts. 


STURDIER  ..  .  No  worry  about  downtime. 
Each  rugged  model  is  custom  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience 
mean  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out.” 


I  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT.  Dept.  SAG  6 
I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
I  the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

IO  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 
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A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 


DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  A  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


Non-Drinkers  Save 
With  Gold  Star  Plan 


By  William  Storm 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Founded  just  four  years  ago, 
the  Gold  Star  Plan  insurance 
company  of  Valley  Forge,  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
history  of  insurance,  will  spend 
some  $5  million  this  year  for 
advertising. 

Newspapers  are  getting  an 


Hallmark: 

Univ«rsal  stomp  of 
fine  craftsmanship 


Bravo  Charley! 

Choricy  Mossey,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yakima  (Woih.)  Repub¬ 
lic  ond  Herald,  deserves  that  sa¬ 
lute  from  all  of  us  for  his  recent 
remark  to  the  Californio  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers'  Association: 

"Start  giving  your  readers  new 
and  greoter  admiration  for  the 
doily  miracle  called  a  news¬ 
paper." 

Charley  looked  over  a  bunch  of 
newspapers  before  he  mode  his 
speech.  Most  of  them  seemed  to 
assume  the  reader  didn't  need  to 
be  hooked— and  once  hooked 
didn't  need  to  be  landed. 

Charley  ond  a  lot  of  other  edi¬ 
tors  we  know  use  the  lively,  orig- 
iiMl  and  exclusive  features  of  the 
Nevrspaper  Enterprise  Association 
— olotig  with  locol  enterprise — for 
precisely  that  "doily  miracle." 
They  "lond"  the  reader  with  FEA¬ 
TURE  INTEREST. 

There's  always  new  "feature  in¬ 
terest"  in  the  NEA  envelope — 
never  a  dull  day.  Five  major  new 
feotures  in  recent  months  ore  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  nation's  papers  al¬ 
ready,  topped  by  smash  hit  Berry's 
World,  the  socio-political  cartoon 
and  Polly's  Pointers,  the  Q.  and  A. 
column  for  housewives. 

Other  innovations  of  equol  im- 
portonce  to  YOUR  OWN  doily 
miracle  ore  coming  in  months 
oheod.  They're  port  of  the  other 
daily  miracle — the  service  miracle 
•  •  •  Hallmark  of 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


increasingly  larger  percentage 
of  this  all-media  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  N.  Strippy, 
advertising  manager. 

Full  page  ads  are  appearing 
periodically  in  over  200  daily 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
as  well  as  in  a  smaller  group  of 
large  weeklies. 

The  basis  for  the  founding  of 
the  Gold  Star  Plan,  a  health 
and  hospital  insurance,  is  re¬ 
duced  rates  to  non-drinkers.  This 
is  stressed  in  the  ads,  which  are 
written  at  Gold  Star’s  head¬ 
quarters.  “If  you  are  a  non¬ 
drinker  you  are  a  better  health 
and  accident  risk  .  .  .  You  can 
save  money  in  insurance  .  . 

No  Age  Limit 

Other  points  stressed  are  that 
there  is  no  age  limit,  (“We  have 
several  customers  over  100  years 
old.”,  Mr.  Strippy  observes.) 
that  the  policy  is  non-cancellable 
by  the  company,  that  there  is 
no  maximum  to  the  number  of 
times  the  policy  holder  can  col¬ 
lect  and  that  it  is  all  strictly 
mail-order. 

“The  latter  is  also  a  big  sell¬ 
ing  point.”  (jold  Star’s  ad  man¬ 
ager  states.  “We  state  that  no 
salesman  will  call  on  you,  now 
or  ever.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  policy,  just  write  in 
and  we’ll  answer  with  all  details, 
also  by  mail.  Some  people  are 
just  tired  of  having  insurance 
salesmen  call  on  them  with  their 
various  plans.” 

The  Gold  Star  Plan  was 
founded  in  1959  by  Artur  De- 
Moss,  who  had  been  16  years  in 
the  insurance  business  as  an 
agent.  At  the  time  Mr.  DeMoss 
and  his  wife  were  the  sole  staff 
of  the  company.  Now  Gold  Star 
has  over  200  employees,  many  in 
the  customer’s  service  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  24  hour  a  day  basis 
answering  mail  inquiries  from 
the  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Strippy,  ad  director  for 
the  last  two  years,  supervises  a 
staff  of  five  and  directs  copy 
writing  for  all  media.  A  former 
English  teacher,  Mr.  Strippy 
served  as  advertising  manager 
for  the  National  Publishing 
Company  and  their  National 
Bible  Press  in  Philadelphia  be¬ 
fore  joining  Mr.  DeMoss. 

Two  agencies  serve  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  for  media  place¬ 
ment:  Schwab,  Beatty  and 
Porter,  of  New  York,  supervise 
some  newspaper  accounts  along 
with  consumer  magazines  while 
the  local  Valley  Forge  Adver¬ 


tising  Company  is  responsible 
for  the  remainder  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  newspapers  used  as 
well  as  farm  and  religious  maga¬ 
zines. 

Because  their  sales  pitch  is 
aimed  at  the  non-drinker,  the 
Gold  Star  Plan  began  their 
advertising  in  religious  maga¬ 
zines  then  added  farm  journals. 
The  company  added  newspaper 
advertising  to  their  program  at 
the  beginning  of  1963,  Mr. 
Strippy  says,  and  were  so  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  the  news¬ 
paper  media  that  they  have 
doubled  the  budget  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  over  the  Janu¬ 
ary  to  June  period. 

The  full-page  Gold  Star  Plan 
ads  have  appeared  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  dailies,  Mr.  Strippy 
says,  with  good  results,  but  to 
reach  their  special  type  of  buyer, 
they  devote  most  of  the  budget 
to  medium  and  small  city  dailies. 

“Percentagewise,  we  find  a 
greater  potential  appeal  for  the 
non-drinking  savings  clause  in 
the  smaller  towns  than  we  do  in 
the  sophisticated  big  cities.  We 
also  aim  at  those  not  yet  covered 
by  health  and  hospital  insurance 
and  there  is  less  of  a  market  in 
the  large  cities  with  their 
unions  that  give  hospital  cover¬ 
age  and  the  group  plans  for 
employees,”  Mr.  Strippy  says. 

The  large  city  dailies  he  has 
used  have  proven  satisfactory, 
however,  and  the  Gold  Star  Plan 
will  use  them  again.  The  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Kansas  City  Star 
have  been  particularly  effective 
because  of  their  wide  circulation 
area,  Mr.  Strippy  says. 

A  newspaper’s  large  out-of¬ 
city  circulation  is  important  in 
the  big-city  category,  Mr. 
Strippy  states,  as  they  aim  for 
the  population  that  lives  beyond 
the  suburbs  into  the  rural  areas. 

Because  of  their  lack  of  a 
maternity  clause  they  hold  little 
appeal  for  the  young  person, 
Mr.  Strippy  says,  and  only  12 
percent  of  their  policyholders 
are  less  than  50  years  old. 

The  chief  advantage  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  pinpointing 
results  discovering  where  the 
markets  are,  he  believes. 

“With  mail  order  you  can  see 
results  immediately,”  he  says. 
“On  our  inquiry  coupons,  in 
newspapers  we  get  99.8  percent 
return  in  the  first  seven  days 
following  the  ad’s  appearance. 
We  know  where  we  are  going  in 
that  area.  In  magazines  it  takes 
2  to  4  weeks  after  an  ad’s  ap¬ 
pearance  before  you  know  what 
the  reaction  will  be.” 

Date  Important 

The  short  closing  date  before 
the  ad’s  appearance  is  another 
important  factor,  he  says. 
“When  you  run  a  full  page  ad, 
you  sometimes  think  of  last 


minute  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  copy.  In  most 
cases  we  can  make  these  changes 
in  our  newspaper  ads  as  late  as 
24  hours  before  their  appear¬ 
ance.  In  magazines,  particularly 
religious  magazines,  sometimes 
six  weeks  is  too  late  to  make  a 
change.” 

Newspapers,  through  A-B 
split  runs,  can  pinpoint  results 
locally  and  have  given  the  Gold 
Star  Plan  it’s  most  accurate 
picture  of  local  strength  in  ap¬ 
peal  throughout  every  county  in 
the  nation.  It  has  also  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  the  cost-per-in- 
quiry,  a  major  economy  factor 
in  a  mail-order  service  such  as 
this,  Mr.  Strippy  says. 

Now  the  4th  largest  advertiser 
among  all  United  States  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  the  Gold  Star 
Plan  runs  all  of  its  ads  on  Mon¬ 
days.  “It  is  the  day  when  the 
newspaper  is  least  crowded  with 
food  and  other  retail  ads.”,  Mr. 
Strippy  says.  “There  isn’t  much 
else  on  a  Monday  to  distract  the 
reader  and  we  have  the  star 
role.  We  feel  we  get  the  best 
results  that  way.” 

When  a  recent  Philadelphia 
magazine  made  some  humorous 
remarks  about  the  non-drinker 
clause  featured  in  the  firm’s  ads, 
Mr.  Strippy  replied  that  the 
company  is  not  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  prohibition  or  to  convince 
people  that  they  shouldn’t  drink 
but  to  pass  savingrs  along  to  a 
neglected  minority  entitled  to  it. 
• 

Scripps  League  Adds 
Paper  in  Montana 

Bozeman,  Mont. 
Scripps  League  Newspapers 
became  a  group  of  17  dailies 
with  the  affiliation  of  the  Harve 
(Mont.)  News,  it  was  announced 
here  June  27. 

The  addition  came  following 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Hill 
County  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  company, 
Harve  Daily  News  Inc. 

G.  Nicholas  lift  III,  president 
of  the  company  publishing  the 
Bozeman  Chronicle  here,  also 
become  president  of  the  Harve 
Daily  News. 

A.  H.  Ricken,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Pocatello  (Ida.)  State 
Journal,  has  been  named  News 
publisher.  He  succeeds  John  F. 
M.  Travis,  for  30  years  general 
manager  and  publisher. 

The  Scripps  League’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock  in  the  Hill  County 
Publishing  Company  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  George  J.  Cooper  of 
Allen  Kander  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Travis,  a  past  president 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  said  he  and  Mrs. 
Travis  will  continue  to  make 
their  home  here. 
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FAIRCHIUD 

news 


Thorough-going  reporting  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  National  Housewares 
Exhibition  at  McCormick  Place. 
Chicago,  July  15-19,  will  be  handled 
for  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
by  Fairchild’s  regular  Chicago 
newsmen,  along  with  Herman  Shaps, 
the  paper’s  editor,  and  Joan  Berg- 
mann  and  Robert  Okell  of  the  New 
York  housewares  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Copies  of  HFD  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  each  day  of  the  show  in 
35  Chicago  hotels  and  motels,  and 
also  will  be  stocked  in  key  areas  of 
the  exhibit  areas. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just  | 
published  a  pictorial  documentary 
of  women’s  fashions  from  1900  to  i 
1960,  under  the  title  of  “Sixty  Years  i 
of  Fashion.”  This  history  of  fashion  j 
contains  over  150  drawings  of  the  | 
styles  women  have  worn  during  the  ! 
past  60  years  in  dresses,  coats  and  | 
suits,  millinery,  furs,  sportswear  and  ' 
leisure  living,  with  accompanying  ; 
descriptive  text.  Paper  bound  and  ! 
$3.50  a  copy. 


Richard  Lynch  has  been  given  the  j 
post  of  Assistant  Mechanical  Super-  * 
intendent  of  Fairchild  Publications.  < 
Mr.  Lynch,  who  has  been  assisting  ; 
Horace  Tberien,  Mechanical  Super-  j 
intendent,  in  the  past,  will  handle 
color  printing  and  assist  in  all  other 
operations  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 


Sally  Andrews  has  been  named  to 
the  Boston  bureau  reporting  staff 
to  cover  this  area  primarily  for 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY.  She  was 
previously  on  the  Boston  office  staff,  j 


New  to  the  Fairchild  nationwide  ! 
lineup  of  correspondents  are:  Mrs.  i 
Bernice  Jones  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  j 
Robert  Woody  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Bill  Gold  in  Akron,  O.;  Bill  | 
Hankins  in  Lubbock,  Tex.;  lone  | 
Moran  in  Midland,  Tex.;  Gilbert  [ 
R.  Haile  (who  is  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Progress)  in  Charlottesville, 
Va. 
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Collins  Named 
Publisher  of 
Ridder  Paper 

Garden  Gbov'E,  Calif. 

Herman  A.  Ridder,  president 
of  West  Orange  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  appointed  Lawrence 
A.  Collins  Jr.,  as  publisher  of 
the  Garden  Grove  Daily  News. 
He  succeeds  Angus  M.  Tierney, 
publisher  since  1956,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to 
other  interests. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  assumed  his  new  duties 
June  25. 

An  accompanying  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Ridder,  who  also 
is  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
newspapers,  sent  James  P.  Dun¬ 
can,  retail  advertising  manager 
in  Long  Beach,  to  the  News  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Ridder  praised  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  for  developing  the  Garden 
Grove  paper  from  a  weekly  in 
1966  to  a  daily-Sunday  paper 
with  25,000  circulation.  Mr. 
Tierney  was  with  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  when  the  Canadian 
company  purchased  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper.  He  remained  as 
publisher  when  the  Bidder  in¬ 
terests  purchased  the  News  in 
April,  1962,  and  also  for  the 
subsidiary  weekly  newspapers 
owned  by  the  News,  the  Santa 
Ana  Independent  and  the  North 
Orange  County  Independent. 
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After  World  War  II  service 
Mr.  Collins  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Long  Beach  Independent. 
He  became  managing  editor  and 
then  held  the  same  position  for 
both  newspapers.  He  has  been 
business  manager  since  1956.  He 
is  the  son  of  Larry  Collins  Sr., 
original  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  now  a  columnist 
for  the  Long  Beach  papers. 

Mr.  Duncan  joined  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  dispatch 
department  staff  in  1946. 

a  *  a 

William  P.  Gruber  —  from 
markets  and  general  news,  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau,  UPI,  to  Chicago’s 
American  financial  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

a  a  a 

Roy  Wiley — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  financial  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Robert  Kelly 
— now  automotive  writer. 

«  «  ♦ 

Kermit  Holt,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  travel  editor — chosen  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  year  by  Salem 
(W.  Va.)  College. 

a  a  a 

John,  A.  Churchill  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  sales  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  division  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

«  «  « 

Gust  S.  August,  reporter  for 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald — promoted  to  city  editor. 

a  a  a 

Bryson  Taylor,  1963  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Montana  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  C.  Taylor, 
publishers  of  the  weekly  Ekor- 
laJca  (Mont.)  Eagle,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune.  Jerry  Holloron, 
who  will  be  a  senior  at  the  MSU 
journalism  school,  joined  the 
Tribune  staff  for  the  summer. 

«  «  * 

Judy  Radlofp,  University  of 
Wisconsin  graduate — to  Saint 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
women’s  department. 

«  «  « 

Vernon  W.  Beiardsley  — 
named  public  relations  director 
of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association,  after  16  years  in 
advertising  and  public  relations, 
the  last  nine  as  Los  Angeles 
public  relations  director  for 
Rexall  Drug  and  Chemical  Co. 

*  «  * 

Catherine  O’Toole  —  to  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register 
after  previous  reporting  with 
San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Sun-Post, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Stanley  Morris,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

«  «  * 

Donald  E.  Brown,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  since  1947 
—  to  professor  of  journalism 
at  Arizona  State  University. 

«  *  « 

Donald  White,  formerly  on 
copy  desk  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  promoted  to 
state  desk  as  night  copy  editor. 

«  *  * 

Paul  C.  Wagnj»,  1963  grad¬ 
uate  of  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  —  to  staff 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 


*  «  * 

Bill  D.  Jackson,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Paris  (Tex.)  News  — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier,  replacing 
Phil  Norman,  now  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

mm* 

J.  Bill  Frame,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Lebanon  Democrat  — 
new  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association. 

>ii  *  * 

Harold  Raynoids  Jr.,  owner 
of  a  group  of  Vermont  weekly 
newspapers  —  named  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*  «  * 

Wes  Wise,  sports  reporter  for 
KRLD  stations  (Times  Herald) 
—  elected  president  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Dallas. 

*  *  « 

Johanna  McKevlin  Adu», 
court  reporter  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  —  appointed 
woman’s  editor. 

*  «  « 

Charles  Schulz,  who  creates 
“Peanuts”  for  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  doctor  of  humane  letters 
degree  from  Anderson  (Ind.) 
College. 

«  «  « 

Agness  Underwood,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner — received  the  Lulu 
Award  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women’s  Association 
as  honorary  ad  woman  of  the 
year. 

*  •  « 

Edward  S.  Sullivan,  for¬ 
merly  of  INS— San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Hollywod  Citizen-News — to  edi¬ 
tor  of  Los  Angeles  Reporter 
and  associated  community  week¬ 
lies  of  Waxman  Publications, 
Inc. 


une. 
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AUTHOR! — W.  E.  ChiKon  III,  publisher  of  fhe  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  i 
Gazette,  and  Gov.  W,  W.  Barron  accompany  Pearl  Buck,  famous  writer 
and  winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  to  a  West  Virginia  centennial  ; 
dinner.  Proceeds  from  the  event  went  to  the  Sunrise  Foundation,  Charles-  j 
ton  cultural  center. 


CI*A  Is  Pronioletl 
To  Business  Manager 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Luis  M.  Williams  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager  of 
tlie  Mobile  Press  Register,  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been 
with  the  newspapers  a  little 
more  than  a  year  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager,  William 
J.  Hearin,  is  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

Mr.  Hearin  also  announced 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation. 

John  W.  Winter  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  director 
and  James  B.  Irvin  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

m  *  * 

Stanley  A.  Pakula — from 
reporter  on  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  to  staff  of 
Yeshiva  University  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department  in  New  York 
City. 

«  *  « 

Ernest  H.  Nordeen  —  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  food  advertising 
manager  of  Chicago’s  American 
succeeding  Frank  F.  Loomis  Jr. 

*  «  « 

George  A.  Scott,  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

«  *  « 

W.  E.  Berger,  Hondo-Anvil 
(Tex.)  Herald  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Texas  Press  Association. 

«  4>  « 

Arthur  C.  McCarroll,  who 
left  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Express  staff  10  years 
ago  to  enter  the  public  relations 
field — now  in  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Parker,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  with  the  Nampa 
Idaho  Free  Press — promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

m  *  * 

Kurt  Kluger — promoted  to 
assistant  manager  of  general 
advertising,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press.  Succeeding 
him  as  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tion  director  is  James  W.  Mor¬ 
gan. 

«  «  * 

John  Cowles  Sr.,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.  —  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  at  Allegheny 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

«  «  * 

RoBHtT  Murphy  —  promoted 
to  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  and  Times. 


Barbara  Carson,  1963  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  University 
of  Missouri — reporter  for  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  News. 

*  «  « 

Hal  Stearns  Jr. — to  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  news 
staff. 

*  «  * 

Nelson  Merrifield,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail — won  a  first  prize  in 
U.S.  Camera  magazine  contest. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Dan  McGuire,  onetime  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  sports  editor — 
resigned  as  San  Francisco  49er 
publicist  to  join  Nugget  Casino 
in  Sparks  (Nev.)  Art  Johnson 
succeeds  him  in  49er  spot. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Chamberlain  —  from 
the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress  to  reporter,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

* 

Jim  Walsh,  editorial  writer 
for  WSLS  in  Roanoke  (Va.)  — 
to  reporter,  Roanoke  Times. 


Daryl  Hall — from  editor  of 
the  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.)  Daily 
News-Texan  to  telegraph-news 
editor  of  the  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Record. 

*  4>  « 

Charles  Hubbs,  magazines 
editor,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer 
— promoted  to  head  of  editorial 
public  relations  department. 

*  *  « 

Richard  G.  Rothlin — from 
account  executive  with  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  and  Brorby  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Commercial  News. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  J.  Lipper,  formerly 
with  the  AP — named  assistant 
to  president  of  Aerojet-General 
for  public  relations  department 
in  New  York.  Thomas  H. 
Sprague,  formerly  with  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  — 
named  public  relations  manager 
in  El  Monte  (Calif.)  plant. 

*  «  * 

Stanley  Kohn,  photo  editor 
of  Cincinnati  Enquirer — retired. 


GOLD  IN  YOUR  ATTIC 

by  Van  Alien  Bradley 

GOLD  IN  YOUR  ATTIC  is  a  unique 
weekend  feature  by  the  Literary  Editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  It  tells  about 
rare  and  valuable  books  and  its  author 
is  considered  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject  in  America  today. 

Fan  Allen  Bradley  covers  news  on  finds  of  rare  books 
ranging  in  value  from  $25  up  to  $151,000  ...  a  truly 
great  prestige  feature  and  reader  service. 

500  words  tor  woofcond  vto.  Illstfrofod. 

Writs,  wirs,  or  pfcoso 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  A»e.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Til:  YUkon  6-7625 
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More  than  5,000,000  private 
passenger  cars  were  made  by 
Michigan-based  companies  in 
1961.  Already,  many  of  them 
have  lost  their  sleek  good 
looks  in  grinding  collisions. 
Along  with  the  pain  and 
tragedy  which  often  accom¬ 
pany  automobile  accidents, 
auto  insurance  premiums  rise 
with  the  collision  rate  .  .  .  and 
with  the  mounting  cost  of 
repairs.  Labor  costs  are  up 
generally,  and  new  high-style 
design  .  .  .  pride  of  the  car- 
makers  .  .  .  adds  further  to 
the  expense  of  body  and  fen¬ 
der  repair.  Windshield  re¬ 
placements,  for  example, 
may  exceed  $200  on  late 
models.  Other  repair  costs 
have  increased  as  much  as 
86%  over  the  past  10  years. 

Today,  almost  everyone 
drives — and  pays  for  car  in¬ 
surance.  For  stories  about 
the  factors  that  influence 
auto  insurarue  rates  contact 
one  of  the  Insurance  Infor¬ 
mation  Institute  offices  listed 
below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Stre«t 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone;  WAbash  2-5584 
PACinC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phono:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
310  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone;  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  17^ 

1 10  William  Street  IV  f  If 

New  Yorit  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  lirfonnatlon  and  Public  Edu- 
catiaa  Anncy,  Supported  by  More  Than 
309  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companlet 
Througb  Elfht  Industry  Associations 
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Monitor’s  Growth 
Spurred  by  Strike 


Boston 

Comedian  Jack  Benny  quipped 
during  the  newspaper  strike  in 
New  York  last  winter  and 
spring  that  things  were  so  bad 
that  even  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  reading  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F, 
Kennedy  added  a  postscript  — 
he  understood  the  Cardinal  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  it. 

Monitor  circulation  figures  in¬ 
dicate  the  Cardinal  was  not 
alone  in  his  choice  of  reading 
during  the  strike. 

According  to  Bruce  G.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  general  manager  of  the 
Monitor,  “During  the  strike 
more  than  five  million  additional 
copies  of  the  Monitor  were  sent 
over  and  above  our  normal  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  This  increased  our  paid 
circulation  there  by  more  than 
40,000  copies  a  day.” 

^ill  Continue 

“At  the  peak  of  the  strike,” 
Mr.  McCauley  added,  “The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was 
being  distributed  on  4,500  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Monitor  will 
continue  to  be  distributed  on 
many  more  newsstands  than  it 
was  before  the  strike.” 

According  to  Mr.  McCauley, 
pressures  on  Monitor  manage¬ 
ment  to  increase  circulation  in 
New  York  came  from  three 
sources : 

— Regular  New  York  adver¬ 
tisers. 

— Metropolitan  News  Agency, 
the  firm  that  distributes  the 
Monitor  in  Metropolitan  New 
York. 

— Monitor  readers. 

“We  felt  under  obligation  to 
help  these  loyal  advertisers,” 
said  Mr.  McCauley.  “Some  of 


Bruce  McCauley 


them  have  been  advertising  in 
the  Monitor  for  several  decades. 

“We  recogpiized  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  thousands  of  dealers  to 
do  our  part  in  giving  them  more 
business  when  some  of  them 
might  otherwise  have  to  go  out 
of  business.” 

The  normal  complement  of  24 
editorial  and  advertising  staff 
members  in  the  Monitor’s  New 
York  bureau  at  588  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  was  augmented  by  news  edi¬ 
tors,  city  reporters,  theatre  and 
music  columnists  and  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  from  the  world 
headquarters  in  Boston. 

22,911  Cain 

The  Monitor’s  six-month  cir¬ 
culation  figure  certified  to  ABC 
ending  March  31  was  211,617. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  22,- 
911  over  the  figure  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  six-month  period  of 
1962. 

But,  as  Mr.  McCauley  is  quick 
to  point  out,  not  all  of  that  in¬ 
crease  is  attributable  to  the 
strike,  and,  of  course,  the  period 
of  audit  includes  months  dur- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could  | 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance.  j 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you  i 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount.  { 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good  i 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgometty 
ATLANTA.  34  P«achtr»e  N  E 
CHICAGO.  t7S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John  ^ 


ing  which  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  were  being  published. 

A  New  Experience 

For  many  New  Yorkers  the 
Monitor  offered  a  new  reading 
experience. 

For  Bruce  McCauley  the 
Monitor  and  its  related  publi¬ 
cations  is  likewise  a  new  experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  McCauley  is  not  only 
general  manager  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor,  but  also  manager  of  The 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety  which  was  established  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  discov¬ 
erer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science.  He  oversees  not  only 
the  daily  newspapers  but  the 
publication  of  hundreds  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  periodicals  in  world¬ 
wide  distribution. 

One  Year  Ago 

A  husky  man  with  russet- 
colored  hair  and  piercing  blue 
eyes,  Mr.  McCauley  assumed  his 
position  in  March,  1962,  after 
a  call  from  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Board  of  Directors. 

He  succeeded  the  late  John 
H.  Hoagland,  who  was  manager 
of  the  Publishing  Society  for  18 
years. 

A  St.  Louis  native,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cauley’s  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  war  in  1941.  He 
served  as  an  Air  Force  captain 
until  1946,  a  year  after  he  mar¬ 
ried  Barbara  Allen  Stevens. 

The  couple  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  Mr.  McCauley  ob¬ 
tained  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
engineering  and  then  two  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  in  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  and  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Professor 

After  several  years  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  university  and  a 
senior  partnership  in  a  San 
Francisco  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  he  was  in  his  fourth 
year  as  executive  vicepresident 
of  a  Berkeley  manufacturing 
company  when  he  was  tapped 
in  1960  to  become  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 
Farringd:on. 

In  little  more  than  a  year, 
Mr.  McCauley  has  made  his  im¬ 
print  not  only  on  the  Monitor 
but  on  Boston. 

Among  other  associations,  he 
is  a  director  of  the  organization 
studying  plans  for  revitalizing 
the  Boston  business  area  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  city’s  massive 
urban  renewal  program. 

There  is  another  association 
he  mentions  with  a  grin. 

In  1944  the  Air  Force  sent 
him  to  Yale  for  a  year. 

In  Boston  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Club. 


Conduct  6 -Week 
Media  Program 
For  Students 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more 
journalists  who  are  capable  of 
interpretive  reporting,  Blair 
Academy,  a  boy’s  school  here, 
will  conduct  a  summer  program 
for  high  school  boys  and  girls, 
stressing  the  importance  of 
liberal  education  for  journalism. 

The  students  will  be  selected 
by  newspapers  on  a  merit  basis 
and  will  be  awarded  $600 
scholarships.  The  six-week  pro¬ 
gram  will  offer  courses  in  his¬ 
tory,  English  composition,  and 
literature.  Courses  in  journalism 
will  give  students  instruction  in 
newswriting;  regular  press  con¬ 
ferences  will  provide  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  prominent  people  in  the 
news  media. 

The  director  of  the  summer 
school  is  Anthony  Cassin,  a 
member  of  the  Blair  faculty. 

• 

Boston  Printers 
Take  Gain  in  Cash 

Boston 

Members  of  Boston  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  voted  Sunday, 
June  23,  to  accept  a  two-year 
contract  with  Boston’s  three 
daily  newspaper  companies. 

The  contract,  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  309  to  107,  is  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1. 

The  wage  gain  ($4.50  and  $4) 
was  23.44  cents  per  hour  over 
two  years:  12.41  cents  the  first 
year  and  11.03  the  second  year. 

Voted  down  unanimously  was 
an  option  for  a  major  medical 
plan. 

The  previous  basic  scale  was 
$132.45  a  week. 

The  newspapers  involved  were 
the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler  and  Boston  Record- 
American. 


Scripps  Grant  Aids 
Nevada  Journalism 

Reno,  Nev. 

Establishment  of  a  Scripps 
Grant  in  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  is  announced 
by  President  Charles  J.  Arm¬ 
strong.  The  fund  will  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

E.  W.  Scripps  II,  1952  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  set-up  the 
foundation  with  an  initial  an¬ 
nual  contribution  of  $1,000.  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  received  the  gift. 
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Ready  to  ride  again! 


"The  Redcoats  are  coming!"  This  midnight  warning  spared  our  revolution  a  crippling 
blow— earned  Paul  Revere  a  place  in  history.  Today,  Dew  Line  radar  stations, 
powered  by  Alaskan  rural  electrics,  might  be  the  ones  to  save  America  from  a 
sneak  attack. 

Like  Paul  Revere,  these  local  electric  systems  are  only  part-time  soldiers.  Besides 
helping  defense  outposts  scan  the  roof  of  the  world  with  sleepless  radar  “eyes,” 
they  have  a  regular  job. 

Rural  electrics  now  serve  faraway  dots  on  the  map  around  Kotzebue,  Anchorage, 
and  Kodiak.  Twelve  widely-scattered  cooperatives  are  the  only  source  of  power 
and  light  for  87  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  Alaska  .  .  .  bring  big-city  conveniences  to 
over  100,000  consumers  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun. 

These  arctic  counterparts  of  electric  cooperatives  in  older  states  help  to  speed  the 
growth  of  this  new  frontier.  As  power  suppliers  to  part  of  the  vast  defense  system 
that  encircles  our  country,  rural  electrics  help  give  all  Americans  added  security 
and  peace  of  mind. 


AMERICA’S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


'These  are  the  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned,  non-profit  electric  systems,  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  which  serve  20  million  rural  Americans  in  46  states.  For  more 
information,  write  Rural  Electrics,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


PROMOTION 

Add-A-Prize  Contest 


Pulls  Ads 

By  George  W  ilt 

The  knowledge  that  everyone 
loves  a  mystery  provided  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  with 
the  clue  to  a  reader-participa¬ 
tion  contest  that  rewarded  ref¬ 
ers  with  $7,300  in  cash  and 
prizes,  and  the  Times  with  a 
12.5  percent  advertising  gain, 
1,500  new  readers,  and  an  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  promotion 
award. 

Each  limerick  clue  in  the  “Ad- 
A-Prize”  contest  identified  a 
product  advertised  in  the  same 
day’s  paper,  and  naturally  re¬ 
quired  intensive  readership  of 
all  ads. 

Realizing  the  benefits  that 
would  be  gained  by  all  adver¬ 
tisers,  display  salesmen  enlisted 
their  aid  to  build  up  the  prize 
list.  In  all,  32  advertisers  con¬ 
tributed  $4,300  worth  of  prizes. 
The  Times  matched  this  by  of¬ 
fering  $3,000  in  cash. 

Street  rack  cards  introduced 
the  campaign,  followed  by  daily 
2-column  ads,  listing  the  prizes 
as  they  were  obtained.  New 
prizes  were  added  almost  daily 
—  hence  the  contest’s  name, 
“Add-A-Prize.” 

A  week  later  a  full-page  ad 
was  published,  giving  readers 
the  details,  and  listing  more 
prizes.  By  this  time  the  prize 
package  was  up  to  $2,500. 

This  announcement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  quarter  and  half 
pages  daily  for  the  next  ten 
days.  During  this  period,  each 
contributor  of  a  major  prize  was 


PROMOTION 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  aniatant  promotion  manacer- 
•hip  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
metropolitan  newspapers,  on  the 
East  Coast,  is  open. 

The  man  who  will  flU  it  is  a  leader 
...  who  can  write  dramatic,  expres- 
aiee  adeertisinK  and  circalation  pro¬ 
motion  COP7  for  print,  radio  and  TV 
qaicklr  and  quietly  .  .  who  can 

direct  a  competent,  hard-worldnc 
copy  and  art  staff  ...  and  who 
andsrstands  how  newspapers  sdl  to 
both  the  public  and  adrertisers  in  a 
competitire  market. 

This  career  opportunity  on  a  news¬ 
paper  with  character  and  intacrity 
includee  many  employee  benefits— 
pensions,  insurance,  etc. 

Oar  staff  knows  about  this  open- 
ins.  All  replies  confidentiaL 
Sell  yourself  completely,  inclndlns 
salary  raqairoments,  in  your  first 
communication  with  Box  1974,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


and  Subs 


given  news  and  photographic 
space. 

A  double  truck  color  ad  an¬ 
nounced  the  rules,  after  which 
sample  clues  were  carried  in  a 
front  page  box,  along  with  the 
correct  answers,  giving  readers 
a  “trial  run”  in  the  contest.  A 
three-column-full  ad  explained 
the  rules  each  day,  showing  the 
ever-increasing  prize  list. 

As  further  inducement,  $1,500 
in  cash  was  announced  for  win¬ 
ners  who  were  also  Times  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  was  designed  to 
help  the  circulation  department 
in  an  intensive  solicitation  cam¬ 
paign,  which  ultimately  ac¬ 
counted  for  approximately  1,000 
subscribers. 

How  it  Worited 

Each  day  at  11  a.m.,  (press 
time,  2  p.m.)  after  last  minute 
ad  corrections  had  been  made, 
the  contest  editor  would  check 
the  final  ad  proofs.  He  would 
select  an  ad  to  be  used  for  that 
day’s  clue,  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

1.  The  product  was  advertised 
only  once  throughout  the 
paper. 

2.  It  was  prominently  dis¬ 
played  within  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

3.  It  was  distinctive,  not  to 
be  confused  with  another 
item. 

4.  It  lent  itself  to  a  logical 
clue. 

This  process  generally  took 
about  an  hour.  The  clue  would 
usually  consist  of  a  two-line 
rhymed  phrase,  appearing  in  a 
page  one  box. 

A  typical  clue  was  “Mother 
Goose  says,  one  a  penny,  two  a 
penny  .  .  .”  referring  to  an  ad 
for  hot  cross  buns.  The  contest¬ 
ant  had  to  find  and  circle  the 
product,  but  not  the  entire  ad. 
The  clues  became  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  contest  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Catih  Bonus  Added 

Six  weeks  after  the  contest 
started,  and  two  weeks  before 
the  closing  deadline,  the  Times 
offered  a  special  ca^  bonus.  If 
a  winning  contestant  submitted 
two  new  subscriptions,  their 
prize  money  would  be  doubled. 
This  bonus  produced  500  new 
subscribers. 

The  last  week  of  the  contest, 
a  full  page  of  instructions  ex¬ 


plained  how  to  get  back  copies 
of  the  paper  and  submit  an  en¬ 
try. 

Although  the  post  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  across  the  street  from  the 
newspaper  building,  trucks  were 
used  to  deliver  the  3,512  one- 
pound  entries  (over  11%  of  the 
newspaper’s  circulation)  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

Each  entry  consisted  of  a 
tearsheet  from  each  of  the  51 
days,  plus  a  summary  entry 
form. 

After  several  days  and  nights 
of  judging,  250  entries  qualified 
for  the  50  awards.  Two  entrants 
had  a  perfect  score.  A  tie¬ 
breaker  was  sent  by  mail,  con¬ 
sisting  of  counting  the  number 
of  times  a  specified  word  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  issue  of  the  paper. 

Winners  were  notified  by 
phone,  and  appointments  were 
made  to  photograph  them  with 
their  prizes.  Twenty-four  photos 
were  run  in  a  double-truck,  list¬ 
ing  all  the  winners. 

During  the  contest,  7,177 
inches,  or  approximately  43 
pages  of  space  was  devoted  to 
the  contest.  “Add-A-Prize”  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  of  6,500  inches 
of  advertising  space  in  one 
month,  15  percent  more  than  the 
previous  year,  and  4,000  inches 
the  following  month,  a  10% 
gain. 

“Advertising  readership  defi¬ 
nitely  improved  during  the  con¬ 
test,”  said  Gerson  Miller,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  as  readers  got 
in  the  habit  of  spending  hours 
each  night  going  through  the 
ads. 

*  * 

MARKET  FACTS  —  The 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  has 
released  a  16-page  booklet  of 
market  facts.  'The  brochure  in¬ 
cludes  a  profile  of  the  market, 
its  people  and  institutions,  and 
what  makes  for  the  high  levels 
of  income,  sales,  education  and 
culture.  The  booklet  also  outlines 
the  paper’s  marketing  coopera¬ 
tion  program,  lists  its  top 
writers  and  features,  and  pre¬ 
sents  circulation  and  rate  infor¬ 
mation,  plus  a  brief  history  of 
the  newspaper.  Deen  C.  Malotte 
is  promotion  manager  of  the 
Gazette. 

*  *  « 

QUALITY  MARKET  —  Ed 
Linsmier,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
made  capital  of  a  recent  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  The  Observer  has  re¬ 
printed,  with  permission,  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing 
the  top  40  markets,  and  promi¬ 
nently  naming  Charlotte  as  one 
of  the  top  40.  According  to  the 
folder,  Charlotte  ranks  35th  in 
the  nation,  and  third  in  the 
southeast  U.S. 

«  •  • 

MARKET  MAP— Shannon  & 
Associates,  newspaper  represen¬ 


tative,  is  distributing  color  maps 
of  the  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
market,  on  behalf  of  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Daily  Freeman.  Members 
of  the  representative  firm’s 
staff  write  in  on  the  map  circu¬ 
lation  data  for  various  parts  of 
the  paper’s  market,  including 
carrier,  motor  route,  and  news¬ 
stand  circulation. 

m  *  * 

TRANSPORTATION  —  The 
course  of  product  transportation 
from  its  rocky  beginning  to  the 
modem  jet  fi-eight  age  is  inter¬ 
estingly  illustrated  in  a  “Color¬ 
ing  Book  for  Busy  Transporta¬ 
tion  Executives,”  just  released 
by  the  Detroit  News.  The  16- 
page  booklet,  issued  as  a  mer¬ 
chandising  vehicle  to  Pan-Am’s 
inauguration  of  Jet  Freight, 
invites  readers  to  free  their 
minds  from  business  worries  by 
taking  the  enclosed  crayons  and 
coloring  the  historical  pictures. 

• 

22‘Mile  Canoe  Race 
Has  126  Competing 

Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News  re¬ 
cently  completed  two  major  pro¬ 
motion  events. 

With  Bob  White,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor,  as  chairman,  the  Beacon- 
News  ran  its  third  annual  mid- 
American  canoe  race,  with  126 
men  and  women  participating 
along  a  22-mile  course. 

The  event  drew  a  crowd  of 
15,000  and  canoeists  were  en¬ 
tered  from  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

In  a  poster  contest  which  drew 
participants  from  51  schools  a 
total  of  $1,900  in  prizes  was 
awarded.  Students  entered  640 
posters  in  the  contest,  which  was 
marked  by  the  annual  windup 
to  the  newspaper’s  bi-monthly 
safety  educational  page. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  publisher, 
awarded  a  $500  college  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  winner  in  the  senior 
high  school  division.  Savings 
bonds  worth  $100,  $50  and  $25 
went  to  the  first,  second  and 
third  place  winners  respectively 
in  grrades  from  fifth  to  twelfth. 
• 

Memorable  Talks 

St.  Louis 

A  new  educational  record 
($2)  entitled  “Sounds  of  Free¬ 
dom”  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The 
33%  rpm  record  contains  seven 
famous  American  speeches,  in¬ 
cluding  Patrick  Henry’s  “Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death,” 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address  and  speeches  of  George 
Washington,  Henry  Clay,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Their  memorable  ora¬ 
tions  are  re-created  by  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Carl  Sandburg,  Vin¬ 
cent  Price  and  Ed  Begley. 
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Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA-Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  342-5822 


PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 


NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 


PHOTOS 

Excellent  glossy  prints  or 
color  transparencies  are 
available  from  us,  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  and  scenic 
areas  along  Union  Pacific 
lines.  Write  or  call  us  for 
your  needs.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you  use  these  with¬ 
out  charge. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY-Joel  Priest,  Jr. 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 


LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)  MAdison  7-9211 


f9 


rg 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


UNION 

PACIFIC 
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CIRCULATION 


Paper  Finds  Summer 
Increases  ‘A  Picnic’ 


Appleton,  Wis. 

Activities  designed  to  create 
interest  among  carrier  boys  are 
maintained  at  a  steady  pace 
during  the  summer  months  by 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 

The  newspaper’s  summer  pro¬ 
grams  are  considered  worth¬ 
while  in  stemming  the  usual 
summer  circulation  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  period. 

Fred  W.  Schweikher,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  promotion  manager,  said 
that  last  summer  the  paper  was 
able  to  show  a  substantial  aver¬ 
age  gain  from  June  through 
August  with  “Picnic  Sprees”  on 
the  various  routes  announced 
about  three  days  ahead  of  the 
event. 

The  carriers’  own  internal 
publication  and  colorful  mailers 
signal  the  events,  telling  the 
date,  place  (a  city  park  or  play- 
groimd  adjacent  to  the  route 
area),  and  time,  usually  around 
9  a.m. 

Contacting  park  directors  and 
recreational  departments  obvi¬ 
ates  interference  with  com¬ 
munity  picnics  so  that  no  ill 
will  is  created.  Mr.  Schweikher 
points  out  that  this  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  Post-Crescent  has  its  own 
grill  and  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment  for  these  events.  Menus 
consist  of  hamburgers,  hotdogs, 
bims,  relishes,  soft  drinks  and, 
when  possible,  ice  cream. 

Carriers  are  re-briefed  on 
good  selling  methods  and  gpven 
pep  talks  by  supervisors  and 
managers,  then  sent  on  a  two- 
to-three  hour  selling  “spree.” 
All  subscribers  are  guaranteed 
to  start  the  same  day  as  “Picnic 
Spree.” 


Boys  report  back  at  noon,  the 
picnic  is  held  and  orders 
checked.  Twenty-five  cents  goes 
into  a  winner’s  “pot”  for  each 
order  obtained.  The  two  boys 
having  the  highest  number  of 
orders  are  appointed  team  cap¬ 
tains,  choose  sides  for  a  ball 
game  and  the  winning  team 
takes  the  “pot.”  Other  prizes 
are  gpven  for  new  orders. 

• 

Missed  ^ExcitemenU 
Of  Newspaper  Ads 

Back  in  1959,  S.  Augstein  and 
Company,  makers  of  Sacony 
women’s  apparel,  dropped  its 
co-op  advertising  program  be¬ 
cause  management  felt  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  “wasted  its  substance 
with  riotous  living.”  Last  fall 
the  company  returned  to  co-op 
advertising  because  “we  missed 
the  excitement  of  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

That  was  the  way  Sidney 
Augstein,  president,  explained 
his  company’s  return  to  co-op 
newspaper  advertising  during 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  recent  workshop. 

According  to  Mr.  Augstein, 
it  was  the  many  abuses  that  be¬ 
came  prevalent  in  co-op  adver¬ 
tising — rather  than  the  fear  of 
any  Federal  Trade  Commission 
investigation  —  that  led  Aug¬ 
stein  to  suspend  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Did  we  miss  it  ?  Yes,  indeed,” 
he  said.  “Although  our  sales 
volume  and  profits  increased 
after  we  ended  co-op,  we  missed 
the  excitement  of  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  reached 
out  directly  to  the  consiuners  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
U.S.  market. 


FOR  BETTER  HEALTH 

BY  C.  A.  DEAN,  M.D. 

Here  is  a  daily  health  column  researched  and 
written  hy  a  group  of  3  medical  specialists 
in  varied  fields.  It  gives  readers  the  fullest 
possible  coverage  of  their  health  prohlems  in 
Q  &  A  format. 

FOR  BETTER  HEALTH  also  includes  a  short,  crisp  daily 
Meditorial  on  medical  problems  of  current  interest. 

350  words  tor  6  ilmos  a  wook. 

Writs,  wire,  or  pkoeo  tor  samples  oad  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel:  YUkon  6-7625 


180  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  newspaper  circulation  work  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  group  at  the  ICMA  convention  in  San  Francisco:  Left 
to  right — A.  D.  Wallace,  New  York  World-Telegram;  C.  W.  Bevinger, 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal;  Howard  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  Earl  D.  Baker,  retired  Scripps-Howard  executive. 


“We  felt  that  for  the  long 
haul  we  needed  this  local, 
across -the -counter  advertising 
to  work  with  our  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  maintaining  Sacony  as 
an  important  national  brand. 

“We  felt,”  Mr.  Augstein  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  we  needed  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising,  and  as  a 
consequence,  we  used  the  period 
following  our  suspension  of  co¬ 
op  to  re-evaluate  the  entire 
subject  —  and  our  attitude 
toward  it.” 

New  Respect 

Noting  that  because  of  “the 
limits  of  our  own  distribution 
mevhovds”  Augstein  cannot  make 
the  investment  that  would  be 
necessary  to  get  customers  to 
seek  out  Sacony  no  matter 
where  it  is  by  national  adver¬ 
tising  alone,  Mr.  Augstein  said: 

“Local  level  advertising,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  a  cooperative  effort, 
used  in  conjunction  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  pinpoints  the 
product  message  for  a  specific 
style  and  price  line  on  those 
days  that  are  important  to  the 
merchant. 

“Used,  as  it  is,  mainly  in 
newspapers,  co-op  advertising 
offers  a  fiexibility  and  local 
option  for  the  retailer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  merchandise,  timing, 
and  degree  of  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  type  of 
advertising. 

“By  joining  in  these  efforts,” 
Mr.  Augstein  said,  “both  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  influence  that  a 
newspaper  wields  on  thought 
and  purchases  in  its  own  locale.” 

Low  Retail  Rate 

He  added  that  the  reason 
Augstein  doesn’t  advertise  di¬ 
rectly  in  newspapers  is  that  the 
local  merchant  “enjoys  a  low 
retail  rate  and  favorable  posi¬ 
tioning  with  the  paper  that  we 
can  never  get. 

“In  addition,”  Mr.  Augstein 
said,  “we  cannot  operate  from 
New  York  with  the  speed  and 
fiexibility  that  a  store  can 
I  generate  in  its  own  market.” 


Another  workshop  speaker, 
Richard  Paret,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  described  the 
Institute’s  current  canned  soft 
drinks  promotion  program  us¬ 
ing  tv  spots,  outdoor  posters 
and  newspaper  ads. 

He  said  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  follows  the  principle 
of  displaying  available  brands 
in  each  locality.  “But  with  the 
added  space  offered  by  1000- 
line,  two-color  ads,  we  are  able 
to  show  all  brands  together.” 
He  added  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Institute’s  program,  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  three  consumer 
media  will  reach  95%  of  all 
families  in  40  major  markets 
42  times. 

C.  R.  Sanders,  advertising 
manager  of  Peoples  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  told  how  Peoples 
has  “effectively  demonstrated 
that  a  sound  program  of  radio¬ 
tv  co-op  advertising  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  selling  tool.” 

• 

McCourtney  Named 
To  Circulation  Post 

San  Francisco 

John  H.  McCourtney  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  announces 
H.  W.  Hailey,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  San  Francisco’s  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Mr.  McCourtney,  former  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  has  been  East 
Bay  circulation  manager  for 
these  newspapers.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  CCMA  and  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  and  a  former  ICMA 
director. 

New  Supplement 

Costa  Mbsa,  Calif. 

Subscribers  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa, 
Newport  Beach  and  Huntington 
Beach  will  receive  weekly  a  new 
Sunday  supplement,  TODAY. 
Leonard  Ash,  former  city  editor 
of  the  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post- 
Press,  has  been  named  editor. 
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May’s  Gains 
Brighten  ’63 
Linage  Total 

Total  advertising  linage,  as 
measured  by  Media  Records  in 
52  cities,  has  edged  up  close  to 
the  1962  mark  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year.  The  year- 
to-date  figure  is  a  bare  .3% 
below  the  1962  mark. 

May  was  a  good  month,  with 
gains  in  display  (4.2),  classi¬ 
fied  (5.7),  retail  (5.8),  depart¬ 
ment  store  (5.8),  and  automo¬ 
tive  (7.4),  as  compared  with 
1962.  General  showed  a  pickup 
but  was  still  4%  below  the  1962 
rate.  On  the  whole,  the  May 
total  was  4.6%  better  than  that 
tallied  in  May  1962. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


I?*3 

l?42 

AKRON,  I 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,717,750 

2,424,8?* 

IBaacon  Journal-S . 

?l4,30i 

?ll.?73 

Grand  Total  . 

3.*32.05* 

3,538.84? 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

”Knickarbocker-Naws-e 

I,37?,l?* 

I,423,?2? 

Times  Unlon-m . 

1,244,757 

1.334.41? 

’Times  Union-S  . 

57?.20l 

5?*,73? 

Grand  Total  . 

3,205,154 

3,357,087 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

l.?l*.55l 

1,747,531 

|Journ«US  . 

543,815 

4?2.?27 

fribunt>«  . 

I,?I0,853 

1,818,7?* 

Grand  Total  . 

4,371,21? 

4.05?.254 

ATLANTA 

.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2,242.?I7 

2,033,042 

Journal-e  . 

2.720,??5 

2,4*7,?83 

Journal  A  Constitution-S  1,044,540 

1,085,500 

Grand  Total  . 

.  *.008,452 

5,784,545 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

,  ?23.27l 

874,472 

♦’Press-S  . 

.  224,?3* 

234,?24 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,148.207 

I.II3,3?8 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦Amarican-S  . 

*01,502 

513,478 

Naws-Post-e  . 

1,711,011 

1,741,702 

Sun-m  . 

1,410,040 

1,423,248 

Sun-e  . 

2.432,4?2 

2,402,007 

tSun-S  . 

1.403,2*8 

1,513,2*2 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  7,?58,3I3 

7.??3,*?7 

BANGOR,  ME 

Nevrs-m  . 

.  ??3.825 

?5?,*?0 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

.  I,724,?40 

1,478,530 

§Prass-S  . 

.  385,7?? 

422.08? 

Sun-Bullatin-m  . 

.  582,234 

554,8?* 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,*?4,?73 

2,455,515 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Pott.H«r*ld-m  .  1,154,057  1, 0*4,31 

N«wi.«  .  I,8fl,f04  2,005,2; 

tN«wi-S  .  7*1,78?  7?8,0‘ 


Grand  Total  .  3,807,750  3,887,53 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  News- 
l?43— l,8?l.904  (55,200).  I?*2  —  2,005,2: 

(54,48?). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  1,135.312  1,047,1; 

••Stateiman-S  .  233,813  227,i: 


Grand  Total  .  I,3*?,I25  1,274,25* 

NOTE:  Stattsman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


New8|»a|ii*r  Linage— 32  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaaurcmenta) 

Total  Advertising 


1963 

Linage 


May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . , 

268,662,000 

241,069,000 

1,136,473,000 

Display 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

198,964,000 

177,369,000 

831,246,000 

('lassified 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

69,698,000 

63,700,000 

305,228,000 

Retail 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

149,134,000 

136,666,000 

626,785,000 

Department  Store 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

62,120,000 

46,664,000 

217,289,000 

General 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

29,308,000 

26,682,000 

117,506,000 

Automotive 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

16,264,000 

16,276,000 

63,262,000 

Financial 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date  . . . 

4,268,000 

4,946,000 

24,692,000 

I?*3 

l?*2 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Record  American-d  . 

832,584 

7*5,327 

•Advertiser-S  . 

308,5?? 

234,438 

Gtob«-e  . 

I,8?I,3I? 

l.830.?0? 

Globe-m  . 

1.714.025 

1.484.032 

§Globe-S  . 

1.522,40* 

1,444,157 

Herald-m  . 

l,S3?,2l* 

1,487,883 

(Herald-S  . 

.  1.100.844 

1,113,5*5 

Traveler-e  . 

.  1. *08.485 

1, *74.27* 

Grand  Total  . 

.I0.5I?.878  10,234,587 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .... 

.  1.384.288 

l.354,*?7 

§Courier  Express-S  . . . 

?44,487 

?42,5?0 

(Evening  News-e  . 

.  2,724,51* 

2,433,82* 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5.055.2?! 

4.?3I.II3 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes: 

Evening 

News-  l?*3— 2,724,51*  (44,352). 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

.  I,?l*,405 

1,728,512 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 

.  I,I24.3?I 

1,112,7*4 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,141,255 

1,113,477 

§Gazetta-Mail-S  . 

.  3*3,500 

3?l,?28 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,42?, 14* 

2,il8.l*? 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,280,33? 

1,311,87? 

Obsarver-m  . 

.  I,?75.82l 

1.873.438 

(Obsarvar-S  . 

.  *05,2?7 

573,427 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,8*1,457 

3,758,  ?44 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  . 

.  3,??l,44l 

3,747,277 

Tribune-S  . 

.  I.?07,534 

1. 804.357 

(Daily  Naws-e  . 

.  2,253,057 

2,313,157 

Amer)can-e  . 

.  ?3?.005 

??2,254 

*Amarican-S  . 

.  457,484 

3?*.?*5 

5un-TImas-m  . 

.  I.80l.?*3 

1,733,423 

§Sun-TImes-S  . 

.  880,414 

834,840 

Grand  Total  . I2,23l,0?8  ll,824,2?3 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Trloune-m 
l?*3  — 3.??l.44l  (580,543).  I?*2  —  3,747,277 
(*00,320).  Tribune-S  l?*3— 1,?07.534  (4?7.- 
334).  I?*2— 1.80*.357  (44?,08*).  Sun-TImes-S 
l?*3— 8*0.*I4  (112,085).  l?*2-834,8*0  (8*.- 
2*1). 


for  July  6,  1963 


1962 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1962 

Index 

266,859,000 

104.6 

104.6 

246,975,000 

98.0 

96.4 

1,139,919,000 

99.7 

99.8 

190,915,000 

104.2 

103.6 

182,360,000 

97.3 

96.3 

838,366,000 

99.2 

98.6 

65,944,000 

105.7 

107.9 

63,615,000 

100.1 

103.9 

301,654,000 

101.2 

106.2 

140,908,000 

105.8 

107.8 

136,667,000 

97.0 

98.8 

620,026,000 

100.9 

101.9 

49,276,000 

106.8 

105.0 

47,669,000 

97.9 

95.6 

216,406,000 

100.9 

99.1 

30,616,000 

96.0 

86.6 

27,637,000 

92.6 

80.8 

127,874,000 

91.9 

82.8 

15,128,000 

107.4 

102.2 

13,694,000 

116.6 

104.7 

63,675,000 

99.4 

98.3 

4,363,000 

97.8 

103.6 

5,462,000 

90.6 

104.3 

26,790,000 

92.2 

104.1 

l?*3 

l?*2 

CINCINNATI 

,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  . 

2,354,873 

2,304.?8? 

(Enquirar-S  . 

1,334,480 

1,3*7,32? 

Post  t  TImes-Star-e _ 

2,480,414 

2,355,403 

Grand  Total  . 

4,l7l,?i7 

4,027, ?2I 

CLEVELAND. 

,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealar-m  . 

2,885,801 

2,?I0,08I 

(Plain  Daalar-S  . 

l,502,2?S 

1,584,205 

Press  and  News-e . 

3,303,387 

3,314,053 

Grand  Total  . 

7,*?l,483 

7,810,33? 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

Press  and 

Naws-a  l?*3  —  3,303.387 

(152,535).  I?*2  — 

3,314,053  (238,71?). 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

2,7*3,810 

2,544,11? 

Oispatch-S  . 

1,318,33* 

I,2?*,448 

CitIzan-Journal-m  . 

1,128,474 

I,II7.?27 

Star-w  . 

*1,5*0 

*2,107 

Grand  Total  . 

5,272,380 

5,020,401 

DALLAS. 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

2,408,802 

2,44?,300 

(News-S  . 

855,375 

73?,7?5 

Timas  Herald-e  . 

2,812,2?! 

2,720,458 

§Timas  Herald-S . 

7??.458 

7?7,488 

Grand  Total  .  7,075, ?2*  *,707,241 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-e  l?*3— 2.8I2.2?I  (*7,1*8).  I?*2— 

2,720,458  (?0,*50). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  hero  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  May  l?*3  Linages: 
’Includes  ?,585  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

#lncludes  l*,*?4  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

’’includes  I7,?7I  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  3?,?42  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  2?,80l  lines  PARADE 
(Includes  ??,*54  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


l?*3  I?i2 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,033,278 

News-e  .  2,325,825 

§News-S  .  718,333 


l,?4?,5l» 

2,323,052 

7*2,813 


Grand  Total  .  5,077,4M  5,035,374 


DENVER,  COLO. 


Rocky  Mt.  News-m  - 

IRocxy  Mt.  News-S - 

Post-e  . 

fPost-S  . 


2,233,77* 

430,107 

2,?22,748 

?2?,3*l 


2,007,285 

411,00* 

2,7*2,344 

?7*,744 


Grand  Total  .  *,5I5,??2  *,157,37? 

NOTE-  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-e  l?*3 
-2,?22,74*  (288,074).  I?*2— 2,7*2,344  (220,- 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Register-m  . 

Tribune-e  . 

(Register-S  . 


7I2,*77 

l.20l,4?2 

475,145 


7S*,20? 

I.I43,*08 

4?4,S4S 


Grand  Total  . 2,38?,3I4  2,3H**2 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  I,**?,24* 

§Free  Press-S  .  57*,3n 

News-e  .  3,0S7,?8S  2,214,32? 

tNews-S  .  1,230,372  ?54,088 

Grand  Total  .  *,533,?7*  4,8?*,??l 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Press-m  l?*3— 1,**?,24*  (181,887).  I?*2— I.- 
383,?42  (l*?.?73).  Free  Press-S  l?*3— 57*,373 
(137,11?).  I?*2— 344.*32  (2I,??5).  News-e 

l?*3  —  3,057.?8S  (300,511)  l?*2  —  2,214,32? 
(I*?,475).  News-S  l?*3— 1,230,372  (*2,20?). 
I?*2  — ?54,088  (50.747).  (’)  Strike  Notice: 
Free  Press — May  I  through  May  10,  inclu¬ 
sive.  News — May  I  through  May  10,  inclu¬ 
sive. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  . 

Star  Gaiette-a  . 

Star  Gai.  t  Adv.-d  ...  I,033.?84 

”Telegram-S  .  254,353 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-Sat  . 


’4*4,41? 

’???,00* 

243,  i?7 

108,828 


Grand  Total  .  I.2?0.337  1,815,450 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  A  Star  Gaz¬ 
ette  Evening  merged  to  a  Daily  edition 
effective  February  I,  l?*3.  ’Published  five 
days  a  week  only. 


EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  I,40?,488  l,42?,783 

§Times-S  .  372,?7*  404,847 

Herald-Post-e .  1,384,257  1,481,001 


Grand  Total 

.  3,1*4,721 

3,315,431 

ERIE,  PA. 

Timas-a  . 

.  1,507,3*0 

l,4*0,?47 

§Times-Naws-S 

.  484,425 

441,32? 

Grand  Total  .  I.??l,?85  l,?02,27* 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Times,  Gening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Gening  is  shown. 


EUGENE. 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-a  . 

’’Register  Guard-S  ... 

.  1,445.1*0 
.  323,153 

1,328,451 

2?S,B43 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,788,313 

l.*24,2?4 

EVERETT, 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

.  1,134,352 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  1,114,432 

I.I32.?*4 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazetta-m  .... 
§Journal  Gazatta-S  . . 
News  Santinel-e  . 

.  1,4*1,31* 

.  581,71? 

.  2.0?2.220 

l,3?0.3?S 

532,44? 

2,004,318 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,135,255 

3.?27.3*2 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  . 

Star-Talegram-e  . 

IStar-Telegram-S  . 

.  I.I7I,?I4 
.  2,244,707 
.  718,43* 

.  457,54? 

1,087,420 

2.32l.il3 

*?*.l?0 

4?S,574 

Press-S  . 

.  I4?.473 

151,257 

Grand  Total  .  4,742,0??  4,752,054 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Baa-e  _ 

I.7I2.4M 

|Bee-S  .. 

.  *l?.433 

*22,841 

13 


Grand  Total 


2,22?.*?5  2,335,325 
39 


1962 


1962 


1963  1962 

GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF. 

News-e  1.360,099  . 

SN«»s-S  .  645,338  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,785,637  . 

News-Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

GARY.  INO. 

Post-Tribuiie-e  . 1,808,926  1,766,980 

•*Post-Tribune-S  .  491,186  452,733 

Grand  Total  .  2,300,110  2,197,713 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note!  .  805,526  _  765,794 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold  _  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,525,098  2,566,803 

tPres$-S  .  531.563  551,927 

Grand  Total  .  3,056,641  3.098.730 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,570,819  2,636,752 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Record-e 

1963  —  2,570,819  (156.362).  1962  —  2,434,752 
(87.642). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e .  1,579,560  1,598,166 

rimes-S  .  548,343  506,424 

Grand  Total  . 2,127,903  2,104,568 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 
a  week. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,565,120  1,477,023 

§Patriot  Naws-S  466,233  416,175 

Grand  Total  .  2,011,353  1,893,198 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,255,998  1,273,179 

JCourant-S  .  865,558  836,327 

(Times-e  .  2,300,362  2,504,282 

Grand  Total  .  4,401,918  6,611,788 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  282,567  322,104 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,328,759  886,598 

Advertiser-S  .  354,360 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  1,961,280  1,625,757 

SStar  Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S  .  453,696 

Star  Bullatin-S  .  308,502 

Grand  Total  .  3.763,735  3,175,217 

NOTE:  Sundayr  editions  of  Ads%rtiser  and 
Star  Bulletin  discontinued  after  June  24, 

1962.  Sunday  Star  Bulletin  ft  'Advertiser 
the  new  edition  effective  July  I,  1962. 

HOUSTON.  TEX.\ 

Chronicle-e  .  3,336,160  3,169.958 

JChronxIe-S  .  1,167,953  1.116,098 

.  2,705,103  2,350,660 

.  782.026  728,262 

.  696,076  706,660 

.  8,663,318  8.051.638 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni- 
de-e  1963—3,336.160  (165,363).  1962-3.149- 
M?  Chronicle-S  1963-1,147.953 

(11,101).  1962  —  1,116.098  (50,726)  Post-m 
103  (102,798).  1962  —  2,350.660 

INOIAfiAPOLIS.  IND. 

.  1.998,798  1.972,766 

.  2.027,087  1,966,309 

.  1.107,069  1,093,816 

.  1.011,691  986,319 

ITintAt-S  .  252.653  277,166 

Grand  Total  .  6,397,098  6,296,332 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,165,902  1,065,384 

ICIarion  Ledger  ft 

.^News-S  .  351,003  397,605 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1.117,373  1,015,545 

©rand  Total  .  2,614,278  2.478,334 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2.60S,7(^  2,514  348 

(Times-Union-S  .  598.091  692,939 

Journal-a  .  1.340,^  1,213.454 

Grand  Total .  4.544,386  6.620,761 

40 


1963  1962 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e .  1,376,038  1,301,850 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1963—1,376,038  (63.787).  1962— 

1,301,850  (102,670). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  •  1.960,511  1,886,612 

Star-e  1,799,793  1,710,961 

(Star-S  .  970,660  835,169 


Grand  Total  . 

.  4,730,946 

4,430,722 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

journal-m  . 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

§News>^ntin«l>S  . 

802,972 
.  1,366,392 
.  337,838 

746,381 

1.365,496 

354,562 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,507,202 

2,446,637 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribuna-a 

.  1,151,656 

1,067,180 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  . 
§Arkansas  Gazette-S  . . 

.  1,168,287 
419,737 

1,135,963 

417,580 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,588,024 

1,553,563 

LONG  BEACH,  CAlIf. 

Independent-m  . 

§lndependent  P:'ess- 

Telegram-S  . . 

Press-Telegiam-e  .  .. 

2,223,561 

668,811 

2,259,371 

2,172,487 

680,666 

2,223,387 

Grand  Total  . .  a  .  5,151,743  5,076,540 
NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Independ¬ 
ent-m  1963—2,223,561  (232,816).  1962-2,172,- 
487  (204,280).  Press-Telegram-e  1963-2,259,- 
371  (232,816).  1962-2,223,387  (  204,280). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk^e  . 

Newsday  Nassau-e 

.  2,555,846 
.  2,775,647 

2,362.472 

2,612,177 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,331,493 

4,976,649 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  .  . 

(Times-S  . 

Herald‘Examiner>e  . 
^Herald-Examiner>S 

4,806,650 

2,868,057 

2,048,857 

730,746 

4,907,851 

2,931.566 

2.194,244 

790,384 

Grand  Total  . 10,454,310  10,824.045 

NOTE.  Part  tun  adv.  includes;  Times-m 
1963-4,806,650  (745,193).  1962  —  4,907,851 
(690,493).  Times-S  1963—2,868,057  (  902,334). 
1962—2,931,566  (  947,289). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  . 

Courier  Journal-S  . 

Times-e 

1,619,278 

833,320 

1,938,246 

1,516,532 

842,297 

1,803,613 

GianH  Total  . 

4,390,844 

4,162,442 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-e 

'•Sun-S  . 

928,516 

265,351 

886,4)6 

258,148 

Grand  Total  . 

1,193,865 

1,144,644 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e 

884,765 

913,176 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  . 

••News-S  . 

953,435 

216,592 

994,616 
229,99  i 

Grand  Total  .  1,168,027  1,224,607 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m 
(Comrr'ercial  Appeal-S 
Press-Scimitar-e  . 

2,122,359 

707,727 

1,507,951 

1,977,505 

704,870 

1,461,079 

Grand  Total  . 

4,338.037 

4,163,454 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,007.003  902,566 

NOTE:  Record  Morntnq  and  Journal  Ge¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

Harald-m  . 

§Hera|d-S  . 

News-e  . 

(News-S  . 

3,845,000 

1,261,321 

1,310,799 

369,735 

3,962,348 

1,260.449 

1,363,180 

376,776 

Grand  Total  .  6,786,863  6,962,751 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Herald-m 
1963  —  3.845.008  (80.998).  1962  —  3.962,348 

(50,509).  Herald-S  1963—1,261,321  (72,219). 
1962—1.260,469  (65,008). 


1963 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS, 


Sentinel-m  . 

.  827,348 

971,503 

Sentinal-S  . 

••186,767 

Journal-e  . 

.  3,288,752 

3.511,993 

(Journal-S  . 

.  1.479,873 

1,527,976 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,595,973 

6,196,217 

NOTE:  (•)  Sentinel 

on  strike 

May  28 

through  May  31,  inclusive.  (**)  Last  publi- 

cation  Sunday  Sentinel 

May  27, 

1962. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  1.718,654 

Star-e  . - 

.  2,818,025 

(Tribune-S  . 

.  1,222,469 

Grand  Total  . 

5,758,968 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star-a 

1963  —  2,818,025  (328.699).  Minneapolis 

newspapers  on  strike 

April  13 

through 

August  6,  1962. 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

951,463 

932,369 

§Bee-S  . 

202,021 

224,080 

Giand  Total  . 

1,153,484 

1,156.429 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

(•Star-e  . 

3,010,652 

2.987,888 

Gazette-m  . 

1,556,238 

1,613,270 

La  Presse-e  . 

3,238,079 

3,031,563 

La  Patrle-S  . 

129,171 

116,038 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e.. 

595,496 

Grand  Total  . 

7,936,140 

8,344,235 

NOTE;  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  (••)  La  Nouveau  Journal  last 

publication  Juno  21,  1962. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

1,045,045 

1,060,571 

Star-m  . 

1 ,029,290 

1,031,290 

••Star-S  . 

293,543 

280,767 

Grand  Total  . 

2,367,878 

2,372,628 

NASHVILLE, 

,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1.823,204 

1,780,970 

Tennes$can-m  . 

1,827,187 

1,748,139 

Tennessean-S  . 

612,177 

553,169 

Grand  Total  . 

4,262,568 

4,082,278 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times*e  . 

1,071,769 

§Standard-Times-S  . 

253,368 

Grand  Trial  . 

1,325,137 

NEW  HAVEN 

.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .... 

864,265 

679,535 

Register-e  . 

1,596,017 

1.470.963 

••Register-S  . 

638,394 

585,132 

Register  ft  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  . 

96,381 

111,845 

Grand  Total  . 

3,195,057 

2,847,505 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

1,122,763 

1,167,106 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  . 

3,038,831 

3,031,839 

(Times-Picayune-S  . 

910,034 

885,884 

States  ft  Item-e  . 

1,522,484 

1,504,253 

Grand  Total . 

5,471,349 

5,421,976 

NEW  YORK 

.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

2,875,055 

2,891.019 

Times-S  . 

3,020,032 

2,992,273 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

1,006,358 

1,056,180 

(Herald  Tribuna-S  _ 

788,886 

718,109 

Mirror-m  . 

792,069 

8r«,68l 

Mirror-$  . 

331,021 

298,678 

News-m  . 

1,875,181 

1.951,827 

News-S  . 

1,694,024 

1,735,639 

Journal-American-a  ... 

939,124 

1,093,940 

•Journal-American-S  .. 

290,259 

332,269 

Post-e  . 

1,061,489 

1,193,916 

Post  s  . 

106,626 

120,429 

World  Telegram  ft 

Sun-e  . 

.1,257,585 

1,407,685 

Grand  Total  . 16,037,707  16,672,645 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

NOTE;  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m 
1963—792,069  (195,591).  1962—880,681  (196,- 
354).  Mirror-S  1963—331,021  (122,683).  1962 
—298,678  (107,060).  News-m  1963-1,875,181 
(969,261).  1962-1,951,827  (975,309).  News-S 
1963—1,696,024  (1,113,596).  1962-1,735,639 
(1,202,908).  Journal  Amarican-e  1963  — 
939.126  (129,435).  1962-1,093,940  (124,566). 
Journal  American-S  l963--290,259  (62,706). 

1962- 332,269  (  67,151).  World  Tel.  ft  Sun-a 

1963— 1,257,585  (125,118).  1962—  1,407.685 
(261,916).  Herald  Tribunc-S  1963—788,884 
(51,380).  1962-718,109.  Split  run  adv.  in¬ 
cludes;  News-m  216,250.  News-S  93,360. 

EDITOR  ac 


1963  1962 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ....  1,657,868  1,713,560 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ...  622,647  652,520 


Grand  Total  .  2,280.515  2,366,080 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  863,771  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  News-e 
1963—863.771  (66,726). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,550,323  1,637,538 

§Press-S  .  606,253  619,823 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,377.973  1,333,587 


Grand  Total  .  3,332.549  3,190,948 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

GaieHe-e  .  1,151,560  1,183,624 

**Gaiatte-S  .  202,823  194,312 


Grand  Total  .  1,354,363  1,377,736 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch-e  .  2,116,049  2,052,162 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,672,162  2,362,291 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft  Star-S  793,856  856,399 


Grand  Total  .  5,582,067  5,270,852 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ladger- 
Dispatch-a  1963—2,116,049  (509.915).  1962— 
2,052,162  (676,869).  Virginian-Pilot-m  1963— 
2,672,162  (498,737).  1962—2,362.291  (381,- 

749).  Virginian-Pifot  ft  Star-S  1963—793.856 
(148,871).  1962—856,399  (148,398). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

fribune-e  .  2,128,086  2,023,517 

§Tribune-S  .  798,983  782,358 


Grand  Total  .  2,927,069  2,805,875 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribune-e 

1963—2,128,086  (  91,504).  1962-2,023.517. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,357,382  1,239,610 

Oklahoman-S  .  544,449  509,137 

Times-e  .  1,517,878  1,497,256 


Grand  Total  .  3,419,709  3,246,001 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Timas-a 
1963-1,517,878  (220.869).  1962  -  1,497.254 
(213,384).  Oklahoman-m  1963-1,357.382 
(61.278). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,592,012  1,548,994 

(World-Herald-S  .  923,787  883,291 


Grand  Total  .  2,515,799  2,432,285 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  oniy 
one  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

5tar-e  .  2,796,502  2,538.710 

Sentinel-m  .  2,796,502  2,538,710 

Santinel-S  .  828,493  806,248 


Grand  Total  .  6,421,497  5,883,668 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1963 — 
1,166,390.  1962-1,075.867. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,215.119  1,295,057 

§lndependant-Star 

News-S  .  410,819  408,303 

Independent-m  .  1,194,673  1,233,755 


Grand  Total  .  2.820.611  2,937,115 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  1,051,694  1,020,828 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  .  1,091,876  1,061,155 

Jaurnal-m  .  i,459,7l6  1,486,293 

Naws-Journal-S  .  361,238  382,399 


Grand  Total  .  2,892,830  2,929.847 

PEORIA,  lU. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,591,796  1,572,668 
§Journal  Star-S  .  515,071  513,623 


Grand  Total  .  2,106,867  2,086,291 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  soid  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition— Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,641,292  2.450,097 

(Bulletin-S  .  732,279  610,937 

Inquirer-m  .  1,886,766  1,968,239 

Inquiiar-S  .  1,601,026  1.685,212 

News-e  .  1,001,055  997,534 


Grand  Total  .  7,662,418  7,512,019 

PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1963 


tn3  \m  if&3  IH2 

NOTE'  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Bullatin-e  fPionear  Prass-S  831,848  944,425 

1943  —  2  441  292  (  59,570).  1942  —  2,450.097  DIspatche  .  2,029,211  2,329,814 

(37  041)'  Bullatin-S  1943—732,279  (43,334).  -  - 

Inquirar-m  1943—1.884.744  (17,470).  1942—  Grand  Total  4,097,525  4,593,203 

I  948  239  (  21,390).  Inquirar-S  1943 — 1,401,-  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  D!tpatch-e 
024  ('22  809).  1943  -  2,029,211  (200,949).  1942  -  2,329.014 

(244,043). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

2,940,412  2.724,738  ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

924,347  920,835  Indapendant-e  .  1,173,454  595,022 

2,955,074  2,741,593  Indapendant-S  .  214,995 

-  rimat-m  .  2,511,028  2,240,212 

Grand  Total  .  4,841,835  4,407,144  §Times-S  .  452,487  404,144 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  Grand  Total  .  4,337,149  3,474,395 

Pcst-Gai.  S  Sun-Tal.-m  1,431,247  1,327,295 

-  9  113  491  2  331797  1763  —  2,511,028  (106.571).  1962  —  2,260,212 

1:03^723  i:oo4;482 

*  _  J _  l*)  Indep^ndtnf  Sunday  latf  publication 

Grand  Total  .  4,778,443  4,455,774  J“lv  I.  1942. 

ORE.  SALEM.  ORE. 

2,208,833  2,172,400  Statatman-m 

943,143  942,973 

825  952  951  681  Capital  Journat-e  .  1,062,772 

3  977  928  4  047  254  Grand  Total 


1943  1942 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

1,128,499  1,225,387 

1,405,241  1,440,835 

404.948  372,328 

2,938,488  3,038,550 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

.  1,444,133  1,725,880 

.  585,759  583,317 


Journal-a  . 
Times-m 
Timas-S 
Grand  Total 


Tribune-a 

Tribune-S 


Rapublic-m 
(Republic-S 
Gdiatta-a  . 


Grand  Total 


Spokasman-Review-in 
tSpokasman-Reviaw-S 
Chronicle-e  . 


stal  .  2,240,425  2,299,744 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

.  1,485,407  1,454,842 


Oreqonian-m  - 

§tOragonian-S  . . 
Oregon  Journal-a 

Grand  Total  ... 


ill  ^  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

I,08S!S84  Herald-Jouinal-a  .  1,952,324  2,009.144 

-  §Herald-Amarican-S  ...  570,744  571,244 

2,303,204  2,214,084  Post-Standard-m  .  1,114,533  1,078,945 

fPoit-Standard-S  .  274,103  311,047 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  -  - 

Tribuna-m  ....  2,289,129  2,024,828  Grand  Total  .  3,913,704  3,970,414 

Tribuna-S  .  711,413  492,704  TArOMA  WA«M 

Detaret  News  TACOMA.  WASH. 

Talagram-a  .  2,301,137  2,092,221  Nawt-Tribuna-e  .  1,447,494  1,559,701 

^  — —  Naws-Tribuna-S  .  417,299  395,342 

Grand  Total  .  5,300,479  4,811,755 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

E«prett-m  .  1,592,514  1,449,424 

tExprass-Naws-S  .  410,349  435,723  Tribuna-m  .  ..  2,204,349  2,349,704 

Exprats-Naws-Sat  .  241,448  337,732  tTribuna-S  494,587  728,744 

Naws-a  .  1,811,489  1,829,524  Timat-a  .  1,487,538  1,377,544 

Light-e  .  1,992,428  2,118,275  -  - 

•Liqht-S  .  440,985  427,740  Grand  Total .  4,388,494  4,454.014 

Light-Sat  .  158,211  .  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Tribuna-m 

-  -  1942—7,329.  Tribuna-S  1942—3,389. 

Grand  Total  .  7,088,044  4,998,438 

NOTE:  Exprast  Morning  Naws  Evaning  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

and  *Light  Evening  publishad  5  days  a 
week  only,  *affactiva  January  I,  1943. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,824,011  1,447,030 

§Sun-Talegram-S  .  450,970  430,481 

Grand  Total  .  2,274,981  2,097,711 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Sun-m  1943 
—1,824,011  (85,372).  1942—1,447,030  (43,003). 

Sun  Morning^  and  Telegram  Evening  are 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Star-e* . 

Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

Grand  Total  7.388.079  7,594  454 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tele- 
gram-e  1943  —  2,470,444  (114,175).  1942  — 
2,724,455  (74,889). 


Bulletin-a 

Journal-m 

fJournal-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


READING.  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Note)  .  1,325,485  1,248,244 

§Eaqla-S  .  401,507  327,545 

Grand  Total  .  1,727,192  1,575,831 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evaning  and  Timas  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagle  Gening)  it  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  2,152,071  2,032,542 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,923,440  1,747,175 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  1,055,922  873,774 

Grand  Total  .  5,131,433  4,453,513 


Grand  Total  3,431,842  3,774,943 

NOTE:  (*)  Publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 
Times  on  strike  May  II,  1942. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globa  &  Mail-m  .  1,783,808  1,874,355 

2,470,444  2,724,455 
2,933,807  2,993,844 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,537,042  1,482,952 

§Press-Entarprisa-S  ....  372,130  335,711 

Grand  Total  . .  1,909,172  1,818  443 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Prats  Eva. 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown.  Part  run 
adv.  includes:  Prass-Entarprisa  1943 — 1,537,- 
042  (  34,048).  1942—1,482,952  (19,945). 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

.  1,941,312 

.  912,197 


Union-m 

|Union-S 

Tribuna-a 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Timat-a  ..  ...  1,343,019  I,3I2,I4> 

•’Times  Advertiser-S  ..  557,155  454,444 

Trentonian-m  .  970,052  970,881 

Grand  Total  2,890,224  2,737,472 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  published  5  days  a 
weak  only. 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  2,758,018  2,723,785 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  t  Chronicle-m  1,852,984  1,905,284 
fOamocrat  A  Chronicle-S  949,238  953,444 

Timat-Union-a  .  2,304,521  2,410,534 

Grand  Total  .  5,108,743  5,249,248 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,201,419  2,084,401 

(Chronicla-S  .  839,301  743,253 

Examinar-m  .  2,321,444  2,311,290 

^tExaminar-S  .  917,540  924,582 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-e  ...  1,313,754  1,124,349 

Grand  Total  .  7,593,482  7,211,875 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Naws- 
Call-Bullatin-a  1943 — 1,313,754.  Chronicla-m 
1943  —  2,201,419  (142,241).  1942  —  2,084,401 
(47,890).  Examinar-m  1943—2,321,444  (85,- 
120) 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (Saa  Note)  ...  1,157,204  1,215,980 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Timet-Racord 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,740,744  2,594,554 

Newt-e  .  2,498,080  2,592,323 

§Mercury-News-S  494,981  489,457 

Grand  Total  .  4,135,807  5,878,334 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Mercury-m 

1743 - 2,740,744  (101,847).  1942—2,594,554 

(54,092).  News-e  1943-2,498,080  (101,847). 
1942—2,592,323  (  54,092).  ' 


Tribune-e 

World-m 

World-S 


Grand  Total 


UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  1,014,879  992,719 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  .  1,075,340 
••Observer  Dispatch-S  304,742 
Press-m  .  1,323,911 

Grand  Total  .  2,704,013 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indepandent-Journal-a  .  1,340,782  1,312,748 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,420,294 

Union  Star-e  .  993,198 

Grand  Total  . 2,413,492 


Grand  Total 


'^'324  WATERBURY.  CONN. 

,1481971  Amarican-a  .  1,398,985  1,402,795 

744,204  Rapublican-S  .  370,932  383,480 

,829,300  Grand  Total  .  1,749,917  1,784,475 


1943 

1942 

WEST  PALM 

BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (Saa  Note)  - 

..  1,494,392 

Post-Times-S  . 

. .  404,353 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,898,745 

NOTE:  Post  Morning  «nd  Tinnos 

Evaning 

sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi* 

tion  (Post  Morning) 

is  shown. 

Part  run 

adv.  includat;  Post 

(Saa  Note)  1943— 

1,494,392  (21,212). 

MACY  WISTCHISTER-ROCKLANO 

GROUP.  N.  Y 

.  (10  CITIES) 

MamaroneckTima-s . . . 

948,053 

8915 

Mamaronack  Timas-e 

.  948,053 

915,442 

Mount  Vernon  Argut-e 

>.  1,113,387 

1,081,149 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  . 

..  1,140,972 

1,157,349 

Ossining  Citizon- 

Ragistar-a  . 

..  975,247 

923,489 

Peaktkill  Star-e  . 

..  843,132 

874,494 

Port  Chaster  Itam-e  . 

..  1,114,898 

1,115,398 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  . . . 

. . .  944,400 

954,007 

Yonkars  Herald 

Statasman-e  . 

...  1,313,449 

1,197,084 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-a  . 

..  1,284,945 

1,245,433 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-e  . . 

...  1,048,424 

930,281 

Grand  Total  . 

...10,751,307 

10,414,930 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

...  1,584,572 

1,449,104 

Eagla  t  Baacon-e  .. 

...  1,384.070 

1.244.184 

(Eagle  8  Baacon-S  . 

447,914 

439,437 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,420,554 

3,372,729 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

JournaUm  .  ... 

...  1,501,414 

1,328,050 

Santinel-e  . 

...  1,433,258 

1,283,404 

Journal  A  Sentinal-S 

. . .  449,442 

441,307 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,384,514 

3,052,943 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

...  591,201 

554,538 

Talegram-m  . 

...  1,037,194 

1,053,172 

Gaiatte-e  . 

...  1,294,844 

1,315,019 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2.924,239 

2,924,729 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindlcator-e  . 

...  1,448,507 

1,770,704 

VIndicator-S  . 

...  779,233 

773,018 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,447,740 

2,543,724 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE 

SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

..  501,408 

485,275 

Telagraph-S  . 

...  140,755 

155,127 

Grand  Total  ... 

442,143 

440,402 

Includat  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  18,098  lines 

(1943);  24,598  lines  (1942). 

NOTE:  Telegraph'S 

sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  Nawt-a. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  . 

...  1,259,855 

1,194,282 

Stata-S  . 

...  433,414 

413,788 

Racord-m  . 

...  911,404 

899,441 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,404,877 

2,507,731 

Includat  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  18,098  lines 

(1943);  24.598  lines 

(1942). 

DULUTH 

1,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

. . .  929,404 

973,472 

Naws-Tribuna-m  _ 

...  813,821 

748,739 

Nawt-Tribuna-S  . 

. . .  444,450 

425,779 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,189,875 

2,148,190 

MONROE,  Uk. 

World-m  . 

...  843.173 

814,927 

World-S  . 

. . .  252,948 

257,440 

Naws-Star-a  . 

...  840,415 

827,975 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,974,734 

1,902,342 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da  Nuava 

York-Le  Pranta-m  . 

...  343.021 

335,997 

El  Diario  Da  Nuava 

York-La  Prenta-S  . 

...  43.574 

43,327 

Grand  Total  . 

...  424,597 

399,324 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

...  1,158,394 

1,128,293 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  . 

...  1,400,945 

1,130,070 

41 


tfU  IM2 

9UINCV,  miASS.  Journal  s 

Patriot  Ladgar-a .  f07.35S  934.714 

SCKANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  540,007  494,390  - 

Scrantonian-S  .  3M.422  3*9,230  narald-aS  .... 

Grand  Total  .  90t,i29  8*3,*20  „ 

Includas  PARADE  30,229  lints  (19*3);  Prasi-Gaiatta-a 

41.110  linas  (19*2).  Prai$-Gaiatte-S 

WIUES-RARRI,  PA.  Total 

Racord-m  .  721,033  *52,811  u.y 

nmas-Laadar-a  .  1,271,723  1,128,083 

Indapandant-S  .  589,951  539,847  Gaiatte-a  - 

Grand  Total  .  2,582,707  2,320,748  HUNTI 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  18.098  linas  Advartisar-a 

(19*3);  2*.S98  linas  (19*2).  Harald-Dispatci 


Grand  Total 


LONDON.  ONT. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  2.09*.52l  2,198,201 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-a  .  *88,952  *84,1*0 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  2,109,2*1  2,203,*92 

LaDroit-a  .  I.l**.530  1, 1 5*.  147 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Laadar-Post-a  .  1,340,54*  1,441,858 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoani«-a  .  1,009,955  1,220,759 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,540,125  2,471,41* 

Provinca-m  .  1,240,978  1,250,223 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  101,027 
linas  (19*3);  99.*32  linas  (i9*2). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Fraa  Prass-a  .  2,321,01*  2,358,83* 

Tribuna-a  .  I.*3*.320  l,*2l,408 


Commarcial-a 

Commarcial-S 


Grand  Total  .  911.722  972,91* 

Dots  not  includt  I7,*54  linas  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


I.440,*5*  1,434,398  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

mass.  Barkshira  Eagla-a  .  1.109,024  1,140,00* 

*54.13*  591,388  PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

W.  VA.  Prass-Rapublican-m  ....  *94,87*  *18,954 

1.111,824  1,047,397  „  JMVIS  N  Y 

I.II3,*0*  1,048,971  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

2*8,413  315,105  Union-Gaxalta-a  .  245,75*  277,130 

2.493,843  2,411,473  PORTLAND.  ME. 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY  28,2*8  Prass  Harald-m  .  1,059,797  975,30* 

Exprass-a  .  977,49*  917,818 

Talagrann-S  .  3*2.738  317,848 

Grand  Total  .  2,400,031  2,210,972 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Grand  Total 
Includas 
linas  (1962), 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

^.2“  nmas-a  .  1,235,934  l,007,*92 

I3*.0t*  nmas-S  .  224,420  303,070 

t01,312  Grand  Total  .  I  4*0,354  1,315,7*2  Marcury-m 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

.187,3*1  HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Capa  Coda  Standard- 
Timas-a  .  775,1**  *80,8*2 

,298,192 

I74.*22  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

...  Tribuna-Damocrat- 

,472,814  All  Oay  .  1,1*7,579  1,178,541 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

,120,19*  Tri-City  Harald-a  .  712,194  *80,281 

254,408  Tri-City  Harald-S  .  195,951  207,32* 

.374.*04  Grand  Total  .  908.145  887,*07 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

87*3*1  KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-a  .  I,25*,752  1,182,902 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

*9n8*  .  1,010,800  921,900 

— ^  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

.  I,292,*48  1,307,488 

JournaUa  . 1,264,116  1,263,122 

IO«0.  Journal  «  Star-S  .  370,118  349,77* 

453  348  Grand  Total  2.92*.882  2,920  38* 

115  752  Includes  PARADE  29,70*  linas  (19*3); 

40.*58  lines  (19*2). 

LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Joumal-e. .  589,87*  594,77* 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  I.S0i.*l7  1,334,102 

State  Journal-m  .  1,532,594  1,345,155 

State  Journal-S  .  424,879  398,405 

Grand  Total  .  3,4*4,090  3,077.4*2 

Includes  PARADE  30,513  linas  (19*3); 

40,23*  iinas  (19*2).  .  . 

Racord-m 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  870,450  849,450 

MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,444,548  1,059,408 

Dispatch-a  .  1,530,802  1,184,918 

MONTEREY.  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-a  _  1,291,388  1,295,532  Grand  Total 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-a  .  93*.4*l  944,458 

NORTH  PALETTE.  NEBR. 

Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  4*0,100  *25,254 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-E<aminar-a  ..  1,1*4,330  1,083,914 
Standard-Examinar-S  ..  2n.054  251.470 

Grand  Total  1,439.384  1.335.584 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19,138  lines 
(19*3);  24,23*  lines  (19*2).  Naws-Journal-ma 

OIL  CITY-FRJLNKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  587,481  571,888  _  ,, 

Naws-Harald-a  .  4*0,45*  494,329 

Grand  Total  .  1,047,937  1.0*8.217 


American-Naws-a 

American-News-S 


Grand  Total 


Mirror-e 


London  Telegraph 
In  TEAM  Group 

The  proup  of  17  European 
newspapers  known  as  TEAM — 
“Top  European  Advertising: 
Media” — voted  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Stockholm  to  accept  the 
871,3*0  887,432  i^ofidon  Daily  Telegraph  as  the 

,  s.  D.  18th  member.  Only  other  United 

771,45*  Kingdom  member  is  the  Guard- 

*  ian.  Acceptance  of  new  papers 
1.013,428  893,928  is  only  by  unanimous  approval. 

i£V.  TEAM  was  founded  in  1957 

8*9,022  540,092  with  15  newspapers  and  has 

I  «a'15!  gradually  expanded  to  include: 

•  '  '  Ofilo  Aftenposten,  Stockholm 

2.30*,24*  1.820,40*  Svenska  Dagbladet,  Copenhagen 
MILY  WEEKLY.  Berlingske  Tidende,  Manchester 
N.  C.  Guardian,  Hamburg  Die  Welt, 

taiom  ticcen  Frankfurt  Frankfurter  Allge- 
'  '  meine,  Munich  Sueddeutsche 

879,508  809,088  Zeitung,  Amsterdam  Algemeen 

j,  s.  D.  Handelsblad,  Rotterdam  Nieuwe 

812,458  874,524  Rotterdamse  Courant,  Brussels 

^^■**^  Het  Laatste  Nieuws,  Brussels 
1,033,508  1,131,18*  Le  Soir,  Paris  Le  Figaro,  Paris 
Le  Monde,  Zurich  Neue  Zurcher 
M9  442  495  824  Vienna  Die  Presse, 

Milan  Corriere  della  Sera,  Rome 
II  Messaggero,  London  Daily 

591,90*  544,44*  f^lggraph. 

(ANS  The  group  has  approved  a 

l'?l9’9S8  ! '048  *00  P*'0’"otion  budget  of  $35,000  for 
'289!3W  '309;*52  the  Coming  year  to  be  used  in 
^  trade  papers  and  newspapers. 

2,7*7,044  2.4*2,244  York  is  Fred 

LRiz.  F.  Fields.  In  addition,  every 

1,997,702  1,834.800  member  paper  devotes  a  quarter 
2,214:12  2.^;^  space  each  month  to  a 

- -  TEAM  promotion  ad  listing  all 

4,453,8**  4,272,023  newspapers. 


Journal-* 

Journal-S 


Post-Craicant-a 

Pott-Crescant-S 


Grand  Total  .  1.852,497  1,424  258 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  17,4*7  linas 
(19*3);  24,22*  linas  (19*2). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 
Harald-Whig-e 
Harald-Whig-S 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


BATTLE  CREEK. 

Enquirar  t  Naws-a  .  I 
Enquirar  t  Naws-S  _ 

Grand  Total  .  I 


Journal-* 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


Rapository-a  . . 
R*pository-S  . . 

Grand  Total 


Jou.'nal-m 

Joumal-S 

Gazatta-a 


Southarn  lllinoisan-e 
Southarn  Illinoisan-S 


Grand  Total  .  581,252  5*9 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Cauriar-a 

Couri*r-S 


Grand  Total 


CHIUICOTHE,  OHIO 

.  782,901  800,702 


Gazetta-a 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 


Call*r-m 

Callar-a 

Call*r-S 


Talagram-a 


Capital-m  . . 

Stata  Journal-e 
Capital-Joumal-S 


Grand  Total 


COVINGTON.  KT. 

Kantucky  Post  B  Timas- 
Star-*  .  8*3,9 


Star-m  .. 
Star-S  .. 
Citizan-a 


Naws-Timas-a 


Grand  Total 


D*mocrat-m  . 

Timas-a  . 

Timas- D*mocrat-S 


Grand  Total 


2,073,998  2.054.470  UALLAS 

William  J.  Coughlin,  editor 
of  Missiles  and  Rockets  maga- 
zine,  was  re-elected  to  a  second 
one-year  term  as  president  of 
the  Aviation/Space  Writers  As- 
.  2,034,4*9  2,103,32*  sociation  here  recently.  Claude 
Witze,  of  Air  Force-Space  Di- 
I.  ALTA.  gest,  was  named  first  vicepiresi- 

.  2,037,280  i.97*,*oo  jpnt.  He  also  won  the  Strebig 
ERLOO,  ONT.  Memorial  Award  for  aviation 
.  1,557,775  I.40I.2IO  writing. 
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Naws-a  . 

Naws-Journal-S 
Journal-m  _ 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
.  904,493 


Grand  Total 


DECATUR.  lU. 

Harald  B  R*vi*w-m*  ...  1,050,2**  1,037 
Harald  B  R*vi*w-S  ....  315,700  328 

Grand  Total  .  1,3*5,94*  1.3** 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Journal-* 


Sun-Damocrat-a 

Sun-D*mocrat-S 


Journal-* 


574,980  544,042  Grand  Total 


Racord-a 


Japanese  Credit 
Bureau  Modeled 
^  After  U.S.  Style 

Formation  of  Japan’s  first 

consumer  credit  bureau,  modeled 
on  American  techniques,  was 
planned  followinK  a  study  of  a 
suburban  credit  organization  by 
representatives  of  a  Japanese 
financial  newspaper. 

In  preparation  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  major  consumer  credit 
^  organization  in  Japan,  repre- 

"  sentatives  of  Sankei  Shimbmi 

and  its  affiliate  credit  investiga- 
tion  company  surveyed  the  op- 

4  erations  of  the  Westchester 

Credit  Bureau  in  White  Plains. 

The  group  was  led  by  Kanji 
Nishi,  managing  director  of  the 
Sankei  Credit  Investigation  and 
Market  Research  Company, 
Tokyo.  This  organization  is  an 
affiliate  corporation  of  the  San¬ 
kei  Shimbun  newspaper  and  is 
engaged  in  mercantile  reporting 
in  the  wholesale  and  commer¬ 
cial  fields.  Mikito  Kono,  acting 
president  of  Sankei  Shimbun, 
and  Ken  Yanagisawa,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,  assisted  Mr.  Nishi  in  the 
survey. 

• 

UPI  Leases  Space 
In  Chicago  Building 

Chicago 

United  Press  International 
has  signed  a  long-term  lease  for 
approximately  7,500  square  feet 
r  of  space  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
J  new  430  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Building. 

Dale  M.  Johns,  UPI  Central 
‘  Division  Manger,  said  the  space 
will  be  used  to  consolidate  the 
UPI  News  Bureau  now  at  400 
W.  Madison  Street,  the  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  building, 
and  UPI  newspictures  and  com¬ 
mercial  picture  bureau  now  at 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Occu- 
pancy  is  expected  to  be  about 
1  Sept.  1. 

I 

I  ‘West  Virginia,  100’ 
t  Is  276-Page  Issue 

i  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

i  A  276- page  issue  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Gazette-Mail  was  published 
I  here  June  16  in  honor  of  West 
Virginia’s  100th  birthday. 

The  13-section  issue  carried 
I  323,904  lines  of  advertising,  in- 
j  eluding  95,354  lines  of  color, 
which  was  sold  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  regular  advertising  staff, 
director  J.  B.  Martin  said. 

Most  of  the  editorial  material 
was  staff-written  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  executive  editor, 
Dallas  Higbee. 
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FRIENDLY — Lou  Ann  Hay$,  journ¬ 
alism  major  who  works  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  will  represent  the  city  in 
the  Mississippi  Miss  Hospitality 
pageant  July  27  in  Biloxi. 

100  Boys  Await 
Washington  Tour 

“Operation  Enterprise,”  a  one- 
week  trip  to  Washington  by  100 
newspaperboys,  begins  Sunday, 
July  21. 

The  trip  is  sponsored  on  a 
non-profit  basis  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Navy  League 
Youth  Program. 

Boys  14  to  18  were  selected 
through  circulation  contests  for 
new  starts  plus  evaluation  of 
the  service  and  collections ; 
school  grades  and  civic  activity, 
and  physical  fitness.  A  smaller 
group  than  was  invited  to  write 
essays  on  what  a  newspaper 
route  has  meant  to  the  boy. 
Finalists  then  are  interviewed 
by  a  civic  committee. 

“Operation  Enterprise”  is 
operated  at  cost,  and  NEA  and 
the  Navy  supply  the  manpower. 
Each  newspaper  is  bill^  for 
$130  when  it  applies  for  partici¬ 
pation. 

At  a  banquet  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Vice  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  will  present  the 
award  to  the  National  Enter¬ 
prise  Boy  of  1963. 

• 

Reporter  Honored 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mildred  Smith,  who  was  re¬ 
tired  by  the  Advertiser- Journal 
May  11  after  35  years  as  county 
and  agricultural  reporter,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  attended 
by  300  persons  from  23  organi¬ 
zations  whose  activities  she  had 
reported.  Gifts  to  her  included 
a  television  set. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  . - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Brothers  Under  the  Skin 

Brother  and  sister  are  fraternal  cant  in  reference  to  1 
members  of  an  organization,  and  therefore  unsuitable  i 
except  among  the  members  themselves,  who  have  chosen  j 
to  address  or  refer  to  each  other  in  this  way.  ' 

This  mannerism  apparently  originated  in  fraternal  I 

orders  as  a  means  of  affirming  the  strong  bond  sup-  | 

posedly  existing  among  the  members.  It  was  enthusiasti-  ! 

cally  taken  up  by  labor  unions.  This  hypocritical  and  | 

simpleminded  device  may  be  all  very  well  among  truck  | 

drivers,  but  one  is  taken  aback  to  observe  that  an  organi-  | 

zation  of  such  sophistication  as  the  American  News-  I 

paper  Guild  should  have  adopted  it.  | 

I 

Wayward  Words 

Crack  is  overdone  as  an  adjective  applied  to  a  train, 
regiment,  division,  or  what  you  will.  And  the  frequency 
with  which  crack  down  on  is  used  in  connection  with 
enforcement  of  laws  or  rules  is  enough  to  make  the 
thin-skinned  crack  up. 

*  * 

Drowned  is  preferable  to  was  drowned  to  describe  an 
accident:  “He  drowned  last  year  in  the  channel.”  “He 
was  drowned”  suggests  murder,  although  this  form  is 
often  carelessly  used  when  no  such  suggestion  is  in¬ 
tended. 

*  *  « 

Elevated  as  a  substitute  for  high  (“Elevated  tempera-  = 

tures  are  a  symptom  of  disease”)  is  pretentious.  This  | 

is  true  also  to  some  extent  of  its  use  in  place  of  pro-  ^ 

mated:  “He  was  elevated  to  his  present  position  last 
January.” 

*  *  * 

Enthuse  (express  enthusiasm)  has  made  its  way  into 
the  dictionaries,  though  it  is  usually  designated  a  col-  I 

loquialism.  That  designation  is  nothing  against  it,  but  | 

enthuse  remains  under  a  shadow  cast  by  the  contexts  I 

in  which  it  is  often  found.  I 

*  *  * 

First  and  foremost  may  be  left  to  the  political  orators, 
together  with  point  ivith  pride  and  view  with  alarm, 

*  *  * 

Flaunt  and  flout  are  often  confused.  Flaunt  means  | 

display  in  an  ostentatious  or  boastful  manner:  “The  | 

faction  flaunted  its  superior  strength.”  Flout  means  | 

mock:  “A  speeding  motorist  flouts  the  law.” 

*  *  * 

Glamour  is  the  preferred  American  spelling  (as  well 
as  the  British)  although  generally  o  is  preferred  in 
America  where  the  British  use  ou:  labor  (labour),  honor 
(honour).  But  glamorous  is  the  preferred  spelling  for  i 
the  adjective  (not  glamourous),  I 

«  *  * 

To  honor  is  to  pay  tribute  to;  the  word  is  unsuitable 
in  the  sense  of  mark  or  observe,  as  in  “The  community  | 
will  honor  Public  Schools  Week.”  I 

*  *  *  I 

In  spite  of  the  objections  of  purists,  of  that  ilk  is  no  j 

longer  strictly  a  Scottish  expression  meaning  of  the  same  | 
(name,  surname,  place).  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  that 
kind  (“a  development  of  that  ilk”;  “a  swindler  of  that 
ilk”)  is  established,  though  facetious.  I 

♦  *  * 

Long  has  apparently  been  barred  from  newspaper  prose  | 
in  favor  of  lengthy,  which  is  unobjectionable  except  that  | 
it  is  longer,  or  lengthier.  What  did  long  ever  do  to  jour¬ 
nalists  that  they  ^ould  boycott  it? 
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PLANT  &  EOLTPMENT 


Local  Magazine  Runs 
Up  Linage  in  Offset 


Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  head 
man  at  Parade  Ma^zine,  re¬ 
ceived  credit  for  a  decision  by 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  & 
Sta/r  to  venture  into  web  offset 
for  its  locally  edited,  home 
printed,  Sunday  supplement, 
Florida  Magazine. 

Mr.  Motley  had  just  finished 
addressing  the  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute  here  last 
month  and  left  the  assembly  hall 
when  William  G.  Conomos, 
Sentinel  &  Star  general  man¬ 
ager  told  the  Orlando  offset 
story. 

He  remarked  that  it  was  a 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Motley  was 
on  the  same  program  and  said 
that  Martin  Andersen,  Sentinel 
&  Sun  publisher,  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  syndicated  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Parade  or  This 
Week  caliber  several  years  ago. 

“If  Mr.  Motley  had  agi'eed  to 
put  Parade  into  the  Sentinel, 
chances  are  that  I  would  not 
be  here  talking  about  our  own 
Florida  Magazine,”  Mr.  Cono¬ 
mos  said. 

“Now  we  are  glad  that  we 
were  unsuccessful  at  that  time. 
We  carry  in  our  magazine  far 
more  advertising  linage  than 
either  Parade  or  This  Week.  The 
Florida  Magazine  runs  40  to  48 
pages  almost  every  Sunday  and 
the  Sentinel’s  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  exceeds  130,000.” 

In  the  first  20  weeks  of  1963 — 
since  the  Sentinel  has  been 
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printing  by  offset  —  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  national  linage  was  38 
pei-cent  ahead  of  linage  in  the 
first  20  weeks  of  1962  w’hen  the 
magazine  was  produced  by  let¬ 
terpress,  Mr.  Conomos  said. 

The  magazine  has  made  a 
pi-ofit  each  month  of  1963  with 
offset  production,  a  field  which 
the  Sentinel  entered  slightly 
moi'e  than  a  year  ago  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Mr.  Conomos  said  there  was 
now:  available  a  reasonably  low 
cost  web  offset  press  that  would 
produce  at  reasonably  good 
speed  —  the  Hoe  Lithomaster, 
designed  as  a  black  and  white 
press.  Hoe  adapted  it  to  the 
Sentinel’s  full  color,  supplement 
printing  requirements,  even  en¬ 
gineering  the  building  for  the 
press  and  the  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment. 


Lint  Remover 


Mr.  Conomos  told  of  Hoe  ex¬ 
perimenting  now  on  one  of  the 
Sentinel’s  units  with  a  lint  re¬ 
mover  that  “gives  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  drastically  reducing  lint 
buildup  from  newsprint  running 
on  web.  Our  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent  believes  we  could  run 
all  day  long  without  stopping 
for  w’ashup  if  every  unit  were 
equipped  with  such  a  device.” 

He  said  waste  when  running 
full  color  is  about  10  percent. 
This  could  be  reduced,  in  his 
opinion,  with  addition  of  auto¬ 
matic  reels  and  pasters,  and  if 
the  press  were  designed  so  that 
the  water  and  impression  were 
cut  on  first  and  ink  later.  On 
the  present  installation,  all 
three  go  on  at  one  time.  On  a 
black  and  white  product,  w’aste 
is  negligible. 

Turning  to  the  Speedy  plate- 
maker,  Mr.  Conomos  said  that 
without  it  the  Sentinel  might  not 
even  be  in  web  offset.  Only  steps 
for  a  printer  using  this  plate- 
maker  are:  expose  it  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  page  on  the  arc  lamp ; 
hang  it  at  one  end  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  platemaking  machine,  and 
push  a  button. 

This  platemaker’s  life  is  one 
million  impressions  and  the 
Sentinel  has  run  as  many  as 
about  200,000  without  sign  of 


new  units  are  installed  another 
60  horsepower  motor  will  be 
added. 

Average  running  speed  is 
about  28,000  impressions  an 
hour. 


PresKmen  Eiithusiastir 


Mr.  Conomos  described  how 
a  do-it-yourself  approach  in  the 
pressroom  is  paying  off.  The 
Sentinel  now  can  assemble,  if 
needed,  tw'o  offset  press  crews 
from  among  men  who  until  re¬ 
cently  had  never  seen  a  web 
offset  press.  They  were  eager 
to  learn  new  techniques  and 
anxious  to  produce  an  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  product. 

The  photocomp  department, 
another  do-it-yourself  endeavor, 
is  handling  30  percent  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  100  per¬ 
cent  of  offset  requirements,  Iwth 
advertising  and  straight  matter. 

Flexible  deadlines  for  the 
magazine  allow’  for  acceptance 
of  color  ads  up  to  10  days  prior 
to  issue  date.  Black  and  white 
ads  are  taken  up  to  Tuesday 
night  before  the  Sunday  of  is¬ 
sue.  For  editorial,  pages  have 
Ijeen  changed  as  late  as  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. 

Average  net  production  is 
about  20,000  copies  an  hour. 

Mr.  Conomos  said  ti.at  in  the 
Sentinel’s  case,  production  costs 
of  the  magazine  by  offset  are 
about  the  same  as  by  letterpress. 

The  Sentinel’s  general  man¬ 
ager  started  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspaper. 


Linofilm  Installed 
At  Kansas  Citv  Star 


Kansas  City 
The  Kansas  City  Star  is  tak¬ 
ing  delivery  soon  on  three  key¬ 
boards  and  a  photocomposing 
machine  for  Linofilm  production 
of  display  advertising. 

The  machines  have  arrived 
from  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  but  Irving  Baird,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  said  space 
w’ould  not  be  available  in  the 
composing  room  for  the  new 
equipment  for  another  month 
or  so. 


IVew  York  Post 
Building  Is  Sold 


The  Sentinel’s  11  Lithomaster 
units  and  two  color  humps  are 
driven  by  three  60  horsepower 
Hurletron  motors  and  when  two 


Miami  Herald 
Plant  Produces 


1 


7  Newspapers 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  addition  of  the  Miami 
Bench  Sun,  a  daily-Sunday 
paper,  and  three  weekly  “shop¬ 
pers”  brings  to  a  total  of  seven 
the  number  of  newspapers  being 
published  in  the  new  Miami 
Herald  building. 

Besides  the  Miami  Herald  it¬ 
self,  two  weeklies,  the  Coral 
Gables  Times,  with  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Guide,  a  free 
paper,  have  also  been  printed  at 
the  Herald’s  main  plant. 

The  Florida  Keys  Keynoter  (a 
weekly)  and  the  Bora  Raton 
News,  another  weekly,  are  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere,  though  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Herald. 

“We  plan  to  sell  our  presses,” 
said  Rolfe  Neill,  new  editor  and 
publisher,  Miami  Beach  Sun. 

Like  the  Coral  Gables  Times, 
the  Sun  and  its  three  Journals, 
which  were  bought  recently  from 
Storer  Broadcasting  Company, 
will  be  expected  to  pay  their  owm 
way  at  the  Herald. 

Every  item  used,  ink,  paper, 
metal  for  engravings,  employe 
work  time,  will  be  charged  to 
and  paid  for  by  the  Sun. 

To  facilitate  production  at  the 
new  plant,  the  Sun  has  switched 
from  a  five-column  to  a  six- 
column  format,  adjusting  its 
rate  to  advertisers  accordingly. 

Although  the  new  work  has 
created  new  jobs  at  the  Herald, 
it  is  far  from  straining  the 
capacity  of  its  giant  press  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  by  63  Goss  units. 

The  three  weekly  giveaways 
published  by  the  Sun  are  the 
North  Miami  Journal,  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Shores  Journal  and  the 
North  Miami  Beach  Journal, 
serving  the  area  to  the  North¬ 
east  of  Miami. 


Trucks  Tax-Exempt 


Tallahassee 
Gov.  Farris  Bryant  has  signed 
into  law  a  bill  exempting  trucks 
carrying  newspapers  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  tax  set  by  the  Florida  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission.  It  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  newspapers  to  negoti¬ 
ate  rates  with  trucking  firms. 


The  19-story  Post  Building  at 
75  West  St.,  New  York,  of  which 
the  New  York  Post  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tenant,  has  been  sold  by 
the  Bonford  Realty  Corporation 
to  Sylvan  Lawrence,  realty  in¬ 
vestor.  The  land  and  building 
are  assessed  at  $2,100,000. 

The  Post  uses  85,000  square 
feet  for  its  offices  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant.  Its  lease  has  four 
years  to  run  and  includes  a 
renewal  option  for  10  years. 


Eixpert  on  Paste-Up 

Edward  F.  Fedoryszyn  has 
announced  his  resignation  from 
the  position  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  for  Newsday  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I.  He  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  business  as  consult¬ 
ant  on  the  hot  metal  paste-up 
system  and  is  producing  non- 
lubricating  cams  and  triggers 
for  linecasting  machines. 
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Bar  and  Press 
Agree  on  Guide 
For  Reporting 

Boston 

A  “Guide”  for  newspapers  and 
lawyers  in  the  handling  of  court 
and  crime  news  was  suggested 
this  week  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bar-Press  Committee  after  a 
long  study  of  problems  created 
by  pre-trial  publicity. 

The  Guide,  already  approved 
by  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
Bar  Associations  and  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state, 
recommends : 

1.  To  preserve  the  individual’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  news  stories 
of  crime  should  contain  only  a 
factual  statement  of  the  arrest 
and  attending  circumstances. 

2.  Newspapers  should  avoid 
publication  of  a  defendant’s 
prior  criminal  record,  after  an 
indictment  is  returned,  and  also 
avoid  publication  of  “confes¬ 
sions”  unless  made  part  of  the 
evidence  in  the  court  record. 

3.  Avoidance  of  publication  of 
any  “leaks,”  statements  or  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  innocence  or 
guilt,  implied  or  expressed,  by 
police,  prosecuting  authorities  or 
defense  counsel. 

Suggestions  recommended  to 
the  bar  include : 

1.  Avoidance  of  statements  or 
conclusions  as  to  the  innocence 
or  guilt  of  defendants. 

2.  Avoidance  of  statements  by 
prosecutors  or  defense  attorneys 
in  advance  of  or  during  trial, 
stating  what  they  expect  to 
prove,  whom  they  propose  to 
call  as  witnesses  or  containing 
public  criticism  of  either  judge 
or  jury. 

3.  Avoidance  of  the  issuance 
of  statements  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  state¬ 
ments,  “confessions”  or  admis¬ 
sions  made  by  the  accused  or 
other  matters  bearing  on  the 
issue  to  be  tried. 

Attorney  Walter  I.  Badger, 
Jr.,  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association,  is 


A  Neighborly  Dig 

Chicago 

J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of 
the  Tribune  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
helped  to  break  ground  for  a 
$25  million,  35-story  office  build¬ 
ing  which  will  house  midwestern 
headquarters  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society.  Equitable 
purchased  land  for  the  building 
from  the  Tribune,  whose  tower 
is  immediately  north.  The  com¬ 
panies  will  cooperate  in  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plaza  which  will 
join  the  two  buildings. 


chairman  of  the  bar  section  of 
the  committee,  and  Charles  E. 
Gallagher,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lynn  Item,  is  chairman  of 
the  press  section. 

Among  the  papers  declining 
to  accept  a  Avritten  Guide  were 
some  of  the  larger  dailies  in  the 
state.  Only  three  weeklies  di¬ 
rectly  declined  to  approve  the 
document. 

• 

Heritage  Continues 
In  Mississippi  Office 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger- 
Daily  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
association  at  its  97th  annual 
convention  recently. 

Stepping  into  the  office  held 
by  his  late  father  in  1930,  he 
succeeds  Norman  Mott  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yazoo  City  Herald, 
Mr.  Mott  also  was  a  second 
generation  president,  his  father 
having  held  the  post  in  1937. 

The  Laurel  Leader-Call  and 
the  McComb  Enterprise-Journal 
won  top  prizes  among  daily 
newspapers  in  the  1963  Better 
Newspapers  Contest. 

The  Bolivar  Commercial  of 
Cleveland,  Miss.,  and  the  Carth¬ 
aginian  of  Carthage  won  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  awards  for 
weekly  newspapers. 

George  Lemon  Sugg  of  Jack- 
son  was  given  an  engraved  silver 
tray  recognizing  him  for  his 
“first  25  years  of  devoted  serv¬ 
ice.”  A  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Daily  News,  he 
is  manager  of  the  MPA  and  is 
with  a  Jackson  advertising 
agency. 

• 

Largest  Meeting 
Predicted  for  lAPA 

The  19th  General  Assembly 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  November  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  meetings  in 
its  history,  Lee  Hills,  co-chair¬ 
man  with  John  S.  Knight,  of  the 
Miami  Host  Committee,  predict. 

Mr.  Knight,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  lAPA,  is  president  and 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
and  Mr.  Hills  is  executive  editor 
of  Knight  Newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“The  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  lAPA  to  be  held  in  the 
Miami  area  is  generating  un¬ 
usual  interest,”  said  Mr.  Hills. 
“This  heightened  interest  comes 
from  the  communist  take-over 
of  Cuba  and  from  the  increased 
awareness  that  a  free  press  is 
absolutely  essential  in  the  fight 
against  further  communist  pene¬ 
tration  and  against  any  other 
kind  of  totalitarianism  in  this 
hemisphere.” 

The  assembly  will  be  held  at 
the  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Har¬ 
bor,  Nov.  20-22. 


$900,000  in  Raises; 

Up  45%  Since  1955 

Los  Angeles 

When  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror  employes,  for  the  18th 
consecutive  year,  received  pay 
increases  totaling  $900,000, 
Wage  and  Salary  Supervisor 
Joel  Breding  and  his  staff  wound 
up  a  year’s  work  and  began 
more  research  for  next  year. 

The  newest  raises  applied  to 
all  personnel  except  newspai)er 
pressmen,  where  rates  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  collective  bargaining  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Personnel  Manager  Robert 
Flannes  said  since  1955,  the 
average  rate  of  pay  has  risen 
45.8  percent,  while  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
has  gone  up  16.4  percent. 


Centennial  Edition 
With  Sunday  Debut 

Centralia,  Ill. 

The  Centralia  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel  merged  its  first  Sunday 
edition  with  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  on  May  26.  The 
result  was  a  146-page  paper — 
the  largest  in  its  history. 

Founded  as  the  Weekly  Sen¬ 
tinel  a  century  ago,  the  paper 
became  a  daily  in  1884.  Editor 
and  publisher  is  86-year-old 
Verne  E.  Joy,  now  retired. 


Subscriptions  Freed 
From  Texas  Salcjs  Tax 

Austin,  Texas 
Newspaper  subscription  prices 
are  being  freed  from  the  state 
sales  tax  under  rulings  by  State 
Comptroller  Robert  Calvert. 

Regarding  publications,  he 
ruled  that  “a  ‘subscription  sale’ 
is  considered  to  be  several  sales 
of  the  individual  papers  de¬ 
livered  under  the  subscription.” 

The  effect  of  this  apparently 
is  to  exempt  from  the  tax  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions  where  indi¬ 
vidual  copies  sell  for  less  than 
25c  each.  The  present  law  con¬ 
sidered  a  subscription  as  cumu¬ 
lative  and  resulted  in  collecting 
the  tax  on  them,  even  though 
individual  sales  of  the  same 
periodical  were  tax-exempt.  The 
mechanics  of  reporting  that  the 
sales  qualify  for  a  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  will  fall  on  the  publishing 
company,  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  comptroller’s  department. 

• 

Slate  Heads  Chapter 

San  Francisco 
Robert  D.  Slate,  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  is  newly-elected  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  suc¬ 
cess  Harrs'  Seltzer,  of  Crea¬ 
mer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee. 
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SYNDICATES 

Dr.  Eve  Jones  Studies 
Problems  of  Parents 

By  Ray  Erwin 


“Parents’  World,”  a  column 
by  Dr.  Eve  Jones,  is  now  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Bonner  Features 
Syndicate  and  is  no  lonf^cr  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 

(Bonner  Features  Syndicate, 
of  which  William  Darrell  Bon¬ 
ner  is  president,  has  headquar¬ 
ters  at  5833  Dorchester  Ave., 
Chicago  37,  Ill.). 

Mother  of  Four 

A  clinical  psychologist  and 
mother  of  four.  Dr.  Jones  brings 
a  wide  professional  and  prac¬ 
tical  background  to  her  replies 
to  questions  parents  ask  about 
their  day-to-day  problems  in 
rearing  their  children. 

Dr.  Jones  received  her  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1953,  after  first  earning  three 
other  degrees  as  a  student  in 
the  medical  sciences  and  after 
engaging  in  several  years  of 
research  in  physiology.  She  was 
an  instructor-lecturer  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  from  1954  to  1962 
and  has  taught  many  psycholog^y 
courses  in  Chicago  YMCA  pro¬ 
grams  and  at  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Training  School  for 
Girls. 

As  a  contributor  to  “Psycho¬ 
therapy  and  Personality 
Change”  (C.  Roger,  editor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1954), 
she  shared  in  the  award  pre¬ 


sented  by  the  American  Person¬ 
nel  and  Guidance  Association  in 
1955  for  “outstanding  psycho¬ 
logical  research.” 

In  addition  to  teaching,  she 
maintains  a  practice  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  management  in  sev¬ 
eral  major  Midwest  industries. 
She  also  has  conducted  a  weekly 
half-hour  tv  show,  “Project 
People”  (CBS-Chicago),  and 
makes  regular  appearances  on 
radio  and  tv  guest  programs. 

Lectures  to  Parents 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Adult 
Education  Council  Speakers’ 
Bureau  and  lectures  frequently 
to  parent  groups  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  major  focus  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  attention  is  helping 
parents  to  understand  and  deal 
constructively  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  To  this  end,  she  discusses 
child-parent  problems  in  an 
unsentimental  but  sympathetic 
style,  drawing  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  objectivity, 
knowledge  of  personality  devel¬ 
opment  and  diagnostic  methods, 
and  business-like  practicality 
that  her  training,  professional 
activities,  and  parenthood  have 
developed  within  her. 

DoM'n-lo-Earth 

Two  of  Dr.  Jones’  books  are 
written  directly  to  parents:  “The 
Intelligent  Parents’  Guide  to 


Inspired 


Billy  Graham 

One  of  the  world’s  best  j 
known  and  best  loved  | 
preachers,  he  clears  up  j 
daily  problems  of  the  i 
common  people  . . .  brings  light,  understanding,  and  hope.  "My  ! 
Answer"  is  a  popular  column  with  all  the  family ...  a  participating  j 


feature  that  helps  swell  the  mail  bag  and  circulation! 


feDr.  Harold  BIcUce  Walker 

"Living  Faith"  (daily)  and  "Looking  Up  at  Life" 
(Sunday)  supply  spiritual  comfort  and  guidance  to 
millions.  These  inspirational  columns  give  concrete 
suggestions  for  everyday  living,  make  life  more 
rewarding,  please  readers  and  add  prestige  to  any  paper! 

For  proofs  and  prices  of  the  features  of  these  inspired  men, 
phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 
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Dr.  Eve  Jones 


Raising  Children”  (The  Free 
Press,  1959;  Collier  Books, 
1961)  and  “Raising  Your  Child 
in  a  Fatherless  Home”  (The 
Free  Press,  1963).  Her  daily 
columns,  like  her  books  and  the 
pamphlets  available  to  readers 
of  “Parents’  World,”  are  written 
in  down-to-earth  language  that 
explains  modem  psychological 
views  and  offers  sensible  advice 
about  children’s  emotional  de¬ 
velopment  and  behavior. 

Dr.  Jones  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  personal  replies  to  all 
letters  sent  her  through  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers.  During 
three  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
however,  her  replies  will  be  de¬ 
layed  while  she  leaves  her  four- 
year-old  son  with  her  University 
of  Chicago  meteorologist  hus¬ 
band  and  takes  her  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  16,  14  and  seven,  to  visit 
their  grandmother  in  England. 

Advance  copy  of  her  columns 
through  this  period  of  vacation 
— her  second  in  the  last  20  years 
— is  currently  available  and  will 
be  distributed,  upon  request,  to 
all  interested  in  studying  it. 

*  *  * 

DOOR  TO  FUTURE 

“The  Door  to  the  Future,”  an 
engrossing  report  on  the  world 
of  precognition  and  other  psy¬ 
chic  phenomena,  by  veteran 
newsman  Jess  Steam,  is  being 
distributed  to  many  newspapers 
by  the  Doubleday  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Steam,  with  the  cynicism 
of  the  trained  reporter,  origin¬ 
ally  was  convinced  that  clairvoy¬ 
ance  and  precognition  were  pas¬ 
times  to  amuse  or  placate  the 
gullible. 

In  his  series,  he  explains  what 
changed  his  mind.  He  investi¬ 
gated  the  famous  psychics  of  the 
day,  and  some  who  were  un¬ 
known  —  astrologists,  mediums, 
occultists.  He  checked  predic¬ 
tions,  tracked  down  frauds  and 
phonies,  as  with  any  other  big 
story.  Many  ordinary  people, 
Mr.  Steam  discovered,  are 
psychic. 

Jess  Steam  has  been  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Newsweek,  a 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  a  reporter  for  the 


Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  In 
nearly  25  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  he  has  conducted  many 
investigations  and  has  won 
awards,  including  a  Silurian 
award  for  articles  about  juvenile 
delinquency.  He  currently  is 
writing  a  syndicated  column 
called  “Make  Mine  Manhattan” 
for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
«  «  * 

.NEGRO  PROBLEMS 

Louis  E.  Lomax,  a  Negro 
author,  has  written  a  five-part 
series  on  “The  Negro  Says  Now! 
— Or  Never”  for  release  in  July 
by  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

■The  series  goes  into  the  origin 
of  the  explosive  racial  issue,  the 
possibility  of  violence  this  sum¬ 
mer,  faults  found  with  President 
Kennedy  on  the  race  question, 
squabbling  among  Negro  leaders, 
and  the  need  for  Negroes  to 
wake  up  to  their  own  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Lomax,  a  former  reporter 
for  Chicago’s  American,  is  the 
author  of  “The  Negro  Revolt” 
and  “The  Reluctant  African,” 
which  won  the  1960  Saturday 
Review  Anisfield-Wolf  Award. 

• 

9  Students  Employed 
In  Summer  Program 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
extended  its  summer  employment 
program  this  year  to  include 
nine  college  students. 

While  it  has  usually  hired  one 
or  two  students,  the  Tribune 
extended  its  program  in  1961 
when  it  began  participating  in 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press 
Recmitment  Program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  a  state  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  editors  from 
member  newspapers  who  recruit 
and  screen  applicants  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  Indiana 
and  neighboring  states.  These 
interviews  take  place  on  college 
campuses. 

Following  the  campus  inter¬ 
views,  brief  sketches  of  each 
student  interviewed,  giving  his 
interests  and  capabilities,  are 
prepared.  These  are  circulated  to 
AP  members  for  their  considera¬ 
tion.  Follow-up  interviews  are 
then  arranged  by  newspapers 
with  a  view  toward  hiring  the 
applicants  for  summer  work. 

• 

Sweet  Reward 

First  place  winner  among 
newspapers  running  in  the 
Metro  comic  page  introduction 
of  Nestle’s  “Triple  Decker  Bar” 
was  the  Seattle  Times.  Jerry 
Whitten,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  received  1000 
Nestle’s  bars.  He  donated  them 
to  the  Children’s  Orthopedic 
Hospital. 
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SYNDICATES 

Little  ‘Miss  Caroline’ 
Laughs  in  White  House 


A  newspaper  panel  will  sati¬ 
rize  the  life  in  a  hip  White 
House  of  a  little  girl. 

The  panel:  “Miss  Caroline: 
The  Little  Girl  in  the  big  White 
House.” 

The  writer:  Gerald  Gardner. 

The  artist:  Frank  Johnson. 

The  format:  Two  columns 
wide. 

The  release:  Six  days  a  week, 
beginning  in  the  Fall,  probably 
October. 

The  distributor:  Adcox  As¬ 
sociates,  San  Francisco. 

Capitalizing  on  the  popularity 
of  the  “First  Little  Laidy”  of  the 
White  House,  “Caroline”  depicts 
the  lovely  little  gprl  as  being 
cute  and  sweet  always,  never 
as  a  spoiled  brat. 

Best  .Seller 

Gerald  Gardner,  who  writes 
the  panel  story,  is  the  author  of 
the  picture  book,  “Who’s  In 
Charge  Here?”  about  the  White 
House,  which  has  sold  1,200,000 
copies  in  four  languages.  He  is 
author  and  Frank  Johnson  is  the 
artist  of  a  new  paperback  book, 
“Miss  Caroline”  (Fawcett  World 
Library),  which  has  sold  250,- 
000  copies. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  wife,  Harriett, 
is  a  columnist.  They  live  with 
their  three-year-old  son,  Lind¬ 
say,  in  a  ranch  house  in  Oradell, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  former 
advertising  man  and  he  was 
once  promotion  manager  for 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 
He  is  now  working  on  a  situa¬ 
tion  comedy  and  a  Broadway 
musical. 

The  Illustrator 

Frank  Johnson  is  a  former 
advertising  artist  and  he  has 
ghosted  some  comic  strips.  He 
draws  “Beany”  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  News. 

The  Johnsons  (Frank  and 
Millie)  live  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
with  their  three  children:  Joni, 
6;  Frank  Jr.,  3;  Charles,  2. 
Frank  likes  to  play  golf  when 
he  gets  time  away  from  his 
drawing  board. 

Whimsey  and  wry  humor  en¬ 
liven  the  panels. 

One  siiows  Caroline  throwing 
away  a  newspaper.  She  re¬ 
marks:  “Walter  Lippmann 
doesn’t  understand  me.” 

She  reads  a  fortune  card  from 
a  set  of  public  scales:  “It  says 
I’m  rich,  lovable,  and  will  be  the 


38th  President.” 

One  drawing  shows  her  play¬ 
ing  “The  First  Family”  record. 
One  parent  (the  parents’  heads 
are  never  shown)  remarks  to 
the  other:  “Don’t  you  DARE 
tell  her  it’s  about  us.” 

At  a  party,  Caroline  asks: 
“Will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  the  punch?” 

Seesawing  on  the  White  House 
lawn  with  her  father,  Caroline 
accuses:  “YOU  can’t  balance 
ANYTHING!” 

Caroline  is  shown  wearing  a 
sweater  with  a  big  “R”  on  it; 
she  explains:  “Ratpack,  of 
course.” 

“With  election  year  coming 
up  and  interest  in  White  House 
occupants  at  an  alltime  high, 
I’m  finding  ready  acceptance  for 
the  new  panel,”  said  Glenn  Ad¬ 
cox,  president  of  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  who  is  making  a  national 
tour  to  introduce  “Caroline.” 
“One  of  the  first  newspapers  I 
signed  up  for  the  panel  was  the 
Boston  Globe  in  the  Kennedy 
home  town.” 

• 

Dwight  Koppes  Joins 
Hancock  Brokerage 

Robert  K.  Hancock,  newspa¬ 
per  broker  with  offices  in  San 
Clemente,  California,  announces 
that  Dwight  W.  Koppes  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  him  in  the 
brokerage. 

Mr.  Koppes  recently  sold  the 
Arizonicun,  a  Scottsdale  weekly, 
after  publishing  it  for  eight 
years.  He  is  a  former  executive 
of  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hancock,  who  formed  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Gabbert  & 
Hancock  Associates  with  the 
late  J.  Ray  Gabbert,  is  publisher 
of  the  Son  Clemente  Sun-Post 
and  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Coastline  Dispatch. 

• 

Don  E.  Smith  Buys 
Washington  Paper 

Sumner.  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  Sumner  News-In¬ 
dex  to  Don  E.  Smith,  for  12 
years  publisher  of  the  Preston 
(Ida.)  Citizen,  is  announced 
here  by  E.  P.  Andrews,  second 
generation  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  which  has  published  the 
weekly  for  40  years.  The  sale 
was  handled  by  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Roseburg,  Ore.,  broker. 

Mr.  Smith  sold  the  Citizen  a 
year  ago  and  has  been  with  the 
Perry  (Fla.)  News-Herald. 
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The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  received  a  1963 
National  School  Bell  Award  “for 
distinguished  service  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  education,”  in 
columns  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine. 

Stage  rights  to  “The  Boss  Is 
Crazy,  Too”  (Dial  Press),  a 
zany  spoof  on  the  publishing 
business  by  Mell  Lazarus, 
writer-artist  of  “Miss  Peach,” 
syndicated  comic  strip,  have  been 
purchased  by  David  Merrick  for 
production  on  Broadway.  The 
author  describes  the  book  as  the 
story  of  a  boy  and  his  dog  of  a 
boss. 

The  1963  Syndicate  Directory 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  38th 
annual  number,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  July  27  as  Section  2  of 
the  regular  edition.  Syndicates 
must  send  in  editorial  copy  list¬ 
ing  their  features  immediately 
in  order  to  meet  the  deadline. 
Advertising  copy  closing  for  the 
Syndicate  Directory,  the  only 
directory  of  its  kind  in  print,  is 
July  12. 

Cullen  Moore  (101  E.  72nd 
St.,  New  York),  who  writes  and 
syndicates  the  weekly  astrology 
feature,  “Stars  &  Lovers,”  left 
July  3  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 
Mrs.  Moore  and  her  traveling 
companion.  Miss  Anne  Hearin, 
daughter  of  William  J.  Hearin, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  Alabama  Mardi  Gras 
Queen  and  now  with  Vogue 
magazine,  will  attend  the  Lon¬ 
don  wedding  of  Lady  Baring, 
daughter  of  the  Viscountess  and 
Earl  of  Cromer.  Mrs.  Moore,  an 
old  friend  of  the  bride’s  mother, 
has  kept  horoscopes  of  the  Vis¬ 
countess’  entire  family  for  years. 
Mrs.  Moore  will  be  a  house  guest 
of  Lord  Rothermere,  publisher 
of  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd. 

Zack  Mosley,  creator  of 
“Smilin’  Jack,”  rode  in  the  pace 
car  and  was  introduced  to  150,- 
000  fans  at  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  “Firecracker  400-mile 
Speedway  Auto  Races”  July  4. 
Mr.  Mosley  recently  celebrated 
his  30th  anniversary  as  artist  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  comic  strip.  He 
has  flown  more  than  a  million 
miles  in  all  types  of  aircraft. 

Gregory  d’Alessio  will  drop 
his  23-year-old  panel,  “These 
Women”  (Publishers  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate)  Aug.  3  to  devote 
his  time  to  painting,  teaching, 
writing,  travelling  and  operat¬ 
ing  an  art  gallery. 
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Al  Reck 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


on  a  wireless  set  jury-rigged 
out  of  automobile  batteries  when 
all  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  stricken  city  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  a  memor¬ 
able  exclusive  for  the  United 
Press. 

Another  time,  while  other  re¬ 
porters  waited  impatiently 
ashore  for  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  to  lift  the  wreckage  of  a 
plane  out  of  Salt  Lake  so  it 
could  be  identified,  Al  rented 
a  diving  suit  and  went  down  to 
identify  the  plane  himself. 

Man  of  Action 

A  fearless  reporter,  although 
slight  of  build,  he  was  scornful 
of  the  newsmen  who  gathered 
their  information  in  after-the- 
fact  interviews  and  often  placed 
himself  in  jeopardy  to  be  where 
the  news  was  brewing.  In  Mi¬ 
ami  they  remember  the  time  he 
posed  as  an  immigrrant  to  board 
a  rum-runner’s  boat  then  wrote 
a  series  about  it  that  helped 
prove  prohibition’s  fallacy.  Had 
the  law-breakers  known  there 
was  a  reporter  aboard.  Reek’s 
career  would  have  been  cut  de¬ 
cisively  short. 

When  Al  couldn’t  be  on  the 
scene  of  a  story,  he  employed 
the  tool  of  interview  as  artfully 
as  anyone  ever  has.  For  al¬ 
though  he  asked  few  questions, 
he  knew  which  ones  to  ask  that 
were  important,  a  fact  which 
made  other  reporters  at  the 
same  interview  happy  to  let 
Reck  take  the  lead.  When  the 
telephone  came  along,  Al  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  technique,  and 
his  persuasive  powers  were  such 
that  many  were  the  no-comment 
celebrities  who  bowed  finally  to 
Reek’s  gentle  insistence.  He 
often  said  pretend  like  you  don’t 
hear  when  they  say  no  comment 
and  go  on  treating  them  as 
though  they  are  too  intelligent 
to  have  said  it  at  all. 

This  was  a  part  of  Reek’s 
damn-the-impossible  philosophy 
which  he  passed  down  over  the 
years  to  men  both  in  and  out  of 
the  newspaper  business.  One  of 
them  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  News,  where  Al 
also  held  forth  for  awhile  as 
city  editor.  An  aware  and  will¬ 
ing  student  of  Reek’s  get-the- 
story  method  of  newspapering, 
the  reporter,  Ernie  Pyle,  went 
on  to  become  the  greatest  war 
correspondent  of  them  all.  An¬ 
other,  who  learned  the  meaning 
of  perfection  while  mowing  Al’s 
lawn,  applied  it  in  later  years 
to  become  a  football  hero  and 
coach  of  the  Minnesota  Viking^s. 
That  was  Norman  Van  Brock- 
lin. 
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But  for  all  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  the  job  done.  Reck 
was  not  a  ruthless  or  an  unfor¬ 
giving  man.  A  Tribune  rewrite- 
man  tells  about  the  time  Al 
caught  him  asleep  on  the  job. 
The  man  was  going  to  college  in 
the  day  time  and  covering  the 
police  beat  for  The  Trib  at 
night,  a  back-breaking  burden 
of  work  that  was  bound  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  eventually. 

One  morning  Reck  came  on 
at  three-thirty  (his  regfular 
starting  time)  and  was  informed 
by  the  night  desk  that  the  police 
reporter  hadn’t  answered  his 
telephone  for  several  hours.  Al 
suspected  what  had  happened 
and  had  a  burly  policeman  go  to 
the  press  room  and  shake  the 
man  gently.  When  the  reporter 
blinked  awake  over  his  type¬ 
writer,  horrified  that  he  had 
slept  through  most  of  his  shift, 
the  cop  said  grently,  “Mr.  Reck 
knows  you’ve  been  busy,  but  he’d 
like  you  to  check  the  beat  when 
you  get  a  chance.’’  Al  never 
mentioned  the  incident  to  the 
man,  who  went  on  to  win  his 
Bachelor’s  Degree  and  become 
an  outstanding  member  of  the 
staff. 

A  Favorite  Story 

Everyone  who  has  known 
Reck  of  The  Tribune  has  a  fa¬ 
vorite  story  about  him,  and  I 
have  mine.  It  happened  on  a 
Saturday  night.  Al  had  tele¬ 
phoned  in  from  home  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  I  gave 
him  a  run-down  on  the  story  I 
was  doing  about  a  fatally-ill 
teen-age  boy  whose  last  wish 
was  for  fresh  peaches.  It  had 
come  to  our  attention  through 
his  mother  who,  learning  that 
peaches  were  out  of  season, 
placed  a  classified  ad  in  The 
Trib  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill  her 
son’s  wish.  But  the  boy  was  dy¬ 
ing  and  it  appeared  that  his  re¬ 
quest  would  go  ungranted. 

Al  listened  quietly.  He  might 
have  asked  why  the  boy  couldn’t 
have  been  given  frozen  peaches 
or  even  some  other  fruit,  for  it 
is  not  beyond  one  concerned  with 
so  many  pressing  events  to  be 
unconcerned  about  a  boy’s  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  desire.  When  I 
had  finished  telling  him  about  it. 
Reck  said  gently,  “Get  the  kid 
his  peaches.” 

It  was  more  comment  than 
command,  but  I  knew  Al  well 
enough  by  then  to  realize  that 
his  orders  were  seldom  trum¬ 
peted.  It  wasn’t  the  story  that 
had  me  placing  telephone  calls 
to  such  distant  areas  as  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  Peru;  it  was  a  search 
for  fresh  peaches  and  a  method 
of  transporting  them  quickly  to 
Oakland.  Reck  hadn’t  said  get 
the  story.  He  said  get  the 
peaches. 

Amateur  radio  operators 
joined  the  search,  and  soon  the 


air  waves  crackled  with  an  un¬ 
usual  request:  “Are  fresh 
peaches  in  season  there?”  Time 
was  a  pressing  factor,  for  no 
one  was  certain  how  much 
longer  the  boy  would  live.  Al 
called  in  throughout  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  at  last  I  was  able  to 
report  that  one  of  the  ham  op¬ 
erators  had  found  the  fruit  in 
New  Zealand  and  that  an  air¬ 
line  was  going  to  deliver  them 
without  cost. 

But  then,  on  the  brink  of  suc¬ 
cess,  came  a  crushing  entangle¬ 
ment:  U.  S.  agricultural  restric¬ 
tion  forbade  the  shipment  of 
any  fresh  fruit  into  the  coimtry 
without  time-consuming  clear¬ 
ance. 

Al  was  angrrier  than  I  had 
ever  heard  him.  “We’ll  see  about 
that,”  he  snapped.  From  home, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  Reck 
made  a  single  telephone  call  to 
Washington  (where  it  was  three 
a.m.)  and,  employing  techniques 
which  had  made  him  a  great 
reporter,  tracked  down  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  had  clearance 
for  the  peaches  within  fifteen 
minutes.  The  fruit  was  delivered 
and  The  Tribune  told  the  story 
—  without  mentioning  the  part 
Reck  had  played  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  effort  on  behalf  of  a  dy¬ 
ing  boy.  It  was  the  way  he  had 
ordered  the  piece  written. 

A  Convict’s  Respect 

This  attitude  won  Al  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  those 
who  c.-me  in  contact  with  him 
during  the  four  decades  of  his 
remarkable  career.  These  in¬ 
cluded  all  manner  of  men  from 
cab  drivers  to  Congressmen,  but 
one  of  those  who  respected  Al 
the  most  was  a  convict  destined 
to  spend  most  of  the  years  of 
his  troubled  life  behind  bars. 

The  year  was  1953,  and  the 
man  had  been  sentenced  to 
separate  terms  in  Federal  and 
State  prisons  for  bank  rob¬ 
beries  in  Los  Angeles  and  Oak¬ 
land.  The  story  seemed  done 
with  after  the  bandit’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  Then  Reck  learned 
that  the  woman  with  whom  the 
robber  had  lived  before  his  ar¬ 
rest  was  about  to  bear  the  man’s 
child  out  of  wedlock  and  wanted 
desperately  for  her  baby  to  be 
bom  legitimately.  She  wanted 
to  marry  the  man  who  by  then 
was  behind  bars. 

The  odds  against  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  loomed  higher  between  the 
woman  and  her  man  than  even 
the  prison  walls.  It  had  never 
been  done  before.  But  Al  char¬ 
acteristically  brushed  aside  the 
odds.  He  contacted  prison  offi¬ 
cials  and  was  gn:unted  imprece- 
dented  permission  for  the  con¬ 
vict  to  be  released  in  custody 
for  one  day  to  be  married,  pro¬ 
vided  he  wanted  to  get  married. 

Next,  Al  spoke  with  the  pris- 
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oner  who  agreed  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  stipulation  of  his 
own:  that  there  be  no  publicity. 
It  was  a  difficult  promise  to 
make,  for  Al  Reck  was  keen  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  good  story. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn 
child,  he  gave  his  word.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  secrecy. 
The  baby  was  a  boy. 

The  bandit,  a  law-breaker 
from  youth,  never  forgot  that 
Reck  had  kept  his  promise,  and 
not  too  long  ago  he  was  able 
to  repay  the  favor. 

He  had  spent  nine  years  of 
his  Federal  prison  sentence  in 
another  state  and  was  paroled. 
He  still  had  time  to  serve  on 
his  conviction  under  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Penal  Code,  however,  and 
was  held  in  a  county  jail  for 
local  authorities  to  take  him  to 
a  state  prison. 

But  for  reasons  never  under¬ 
stood  by  police,  the  man  was 
freed  on  bail  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  allowed  to  leave  jail 
—  with  the  admonition  that  he 
return  within  sixty  days. 

It  was  an  invitation  for  him 
to  flee  the  coimtry  and  be  free 
of  the  four  five-year-to-life 
terms  which  still  awaited.  For 
three  days,  frantic  lawmen  tried 
to  locate  the  fugitive,  but 
couldn’t.  The  convict  was  at  first 
taken  with  the  temptation  to 
head  for  South  America;  then 
he  started  thinking  about  his 
family.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  he  walked  into  the  city 
room  of  The  Tribune.  He  had 
decided  to  turn  himself  in,  but 
only  if  he  could  surrender  to 
“Reek’s  newspaper”  —  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  favor  Al  had  done 
him  nine  years  before. 

The  story  was  Page  One,  but 
honoring  Al’s  word  even  then, 
the  strange  marriage  of  1953 
and  how  it  contributed  to  the 
prisoner’s  final  decision,  Avas 
never  mentioned.  Nor  will  the 
name  of  the  man,  still  in  prison, 
be  revealed  here. 

‘Special  Writer’ 

I  guess  we  all  saw  the  end 
of  Al’s  career  approaching,  al¬ 
though  none  of  us  wanted  to 
admit  it.  He  was  often  ill,  he 
seemed  tired  by  the  grind  of 
getting  out  six  editions  every 
day,  and  all  of  his  wonderful 
instinct  and  determination 
waned.  Management  saw  this 
too  and  Reck,  for  22  years  the 
Tribune’s  city  editor,  was  re¬ 
placed  on  the  desk. 

It  was  a  crushing  demotion, 
and  few  expected  Al  to  accept 
the  job  of  special  assignment 
reporter  offered  him.  We  won- 
d»«d  how  so  fine  a  city  editor 
could  even  consider  taking  on 
the  job  of  news-writing  again 
after  so  many  years  on  top. 
Reck  was  on  vacation  when  the 
demotion  came. 

But  we  had  forgotten,  so  soon, 
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a  lesson  inherent  in  Al’s  phi¬ 
losophy:  that  no  man  need  bow 
to  the  impossible,  that  no  re¬ 
porter  need  settle  for  failure. 

A1  considered  not  coming 
back,  for  the  shock  of  his  re¬ 
placement  on  the  city  desk  un- 
nen’ed  him  also.  No  “special 
writer”  title  could  hide  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  kicked  down¬ 
stairs.  But  to  have  to  quit  then 
would  have  been  an  admission 
of  defeat.  It  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  his  own  lessons  of  per¬ 
severing  against  great  odds. 

Keck  took  the  reportering  job. 
“Now  I  have  to  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  he  said  with  a  twinkle, 
walking  through  the  embar¬ 
rassed  silence  that  greeted  his 
first  day  back  at  a  new  desk. 

Fallen  Hero 

It  grieved  us  to  see  him  tak¬ 
ing  orders  from  the  staffer,  once 
one  of  his  own  reporters,  who 
had  replaced  him.  We  saw  Al, 
that  first  day  back,  as  a  some¬ 
what  pathetic  figure,  a  sort  of 
fallen  hero.  To  hide  our  own  con¬ 
fused  feelings,  we  were  harsh 
to  those  who,  seeing  him  no 
longer  in  power,  fail^  to  show 
what  we  considered  to  be  proper 
respect. 

Al  perceived  the  mood  and  one 
day  called  me  aside.  “You  know, 
kid,”  he  said  simply,  “there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  being  a  re¬ 
porter.”  He  proved  it  time  and 
again  in  the  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

He  overcame  the  humiliation 
of  demotion,  bore  his  weariness 
without  complaint  and  rekindled 
the  instincts  which  had  served 
him  so  well  in  his  prime.  The 
Reck  by-line  graced  Page  One 
again  and  a  familiar  light 
brightened  his  eyes  when  the 
big  ones  were  breaking  fast  and 
edition  deadlines  were  flying 
around  the  clock. 

Al  proved  himself  the  kind  of 
reporter  every  publisher  dreams 
of  having  —  fast,  resourceful, 
imaginative  and  equal  to  any 
kind  of  story  that  came  his  way. 
The  climax  of  his  second  time 
around  came  when  somehow 
(and  he  wouldn’t  even  tell  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
how)  he  obtained  exclusive  pho¬ 
tographs  of  United  States  nu¬ 
clear  tests  in  the  Pacific  when 
all  of  the  world  press  had  been 
banned  from  the  tests.  It  was 
a  scoop  in  the  true  sense  that 
left  managing  editors  from  New 
York  to  Tokyo  wide-eyed  with 
wonder  and  envy.  The  Tribune 
photographs,  moved  through  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Wirephoto,  were 
front  page  on  every  continent. 

Quits  When  He’s  on  Top 

Only  then,  when  he  was  on 
top  again,  did  Al,  at  the  age 
of  65,  decide  to  retire.  He  made 
no  announcement  as  such,  for 
Reck  despised  grandstanding. 


He  simply  gave  notice  that  he 
was  through,  but  the  news 
spread  quickly. 

Letters  of  affection  came  for 
Al  from  throughout  the  world, 
from  men  and  women  in  and  out 
of  the  newspaper  business  who 
had  somehow  been  touched  by 
the  gentle  city  editor  in  his 
forty-three  years  of  news-gath¬ 
ering. 

They  ranged  from  a  simple 
note  by  an  unknown  policeman 
(“You  was  always  a  friend  to 
a  policeman”)  to  high  praise 
from  U.  S.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  whose  career  started  in 
Oakland.  Letters  came  from  for¬ 
mer  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Dean,  FBI  Chief 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  city 
editor  of  another  Bay  Area 
newspaper  (who  Al  used  to  call 
in  the  morning  to  cheer  up  with 
a  joke)  who  lamented,  “Hell  of 
a  note,  no  more  Al  Reck  stories.” 

During  Al’s  last  week  on  the 
Tribune,  I  was  assigned  to  in- 
ten’iew  and  do  a  story  on  him. 
But  Reck,  stubbornly  opposed 
to  self-glory,  would  not  cooper¬ 
ate.  Frustrated  by  repeated  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  break  him 
down,  I  was  ready  to  give  up 
when  I  remembered  two  of 
Reek’s  own  lessons:  you  just 
don’t  give  up  and  you  don’t  give 
your  subject  opportunity  to  say 
no  comment. 

So  I  went  after  Al  with  casual 
conversation,  a  lot  of  it,  and  di¬ 
rected  it  to  what  I  wanted  to 
know:  the  names  of  those  who 
had  known  him  and  could  tell 
me  more,  the  newspapers  he  had 
worked  on,  the  stories  he  had 
covered.  Telephone  calls  to  oth¬ 
ers  filled  out  the  details  and  the 
story  was  published. 

Al  said  nothing  about  it  until 
the  day  of  his  retirement  when, 
just  before  he  left  to  a  resound¬ 
ing  applause,  he  approached  me 
for  the  last  time.  “How  the 
hell  did  you  get  all  that?”  he 
asked  about  my  story.  “You 
taught  me  how,”  I  said.  He 
knew  what  I  meant. 


^Smitty* 
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man  job  without  pressures  it 
has  now  become  a  three-man 
operation  for  both  American 
press  associations. 

The  Kennedy  administration 
requires  more  manpower  and 
more  man  hours  for  several 
reasons. 

“There  has  been  no  period  of 
smooth  sailing,”  Smith  points 
out.  “There  was  an  economic 
situation  in  the  beginning  and 
then  civil  rights,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  hasn’t  eased. 
More  major  stories  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  White  House — 


there  are  more  major  decisions 
to  be  made  and  more  direction 
has  to  come  from  the  President’s 
office.” 

As  far  as  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  it’s  a 
greater  burden,  he  says,  to  keep 
up  with  the  procedural  staff  and 
he  feels  the  absence  of  time  for 
getting  around  talking  to  people 
in  the  executive  department, 
which  he  considers  an  important 
part  of  his  job. 

One  facet  of  the  White  House 
assignment,  that  is  sometimes 
taken  to  be  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  job,  is  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Press  Conference. 

According  to  long  time  White 
House  reporters,  the  President’s 
news  conferences  “in  the  early 
days”  were  more  intimate,  more 
personally  informative  to  re¬ 
porters,  and  considerably  more 
rugged. 

Those  were  the  days,  they  say, 
when  20  seconds  after  a  press 
conference  the  path  from  the 
President’s  oval  office  to  the 
press  room  was  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slow  of  foot  or  the 
unwary.  The  path  led  through 
the  appointment  secretary’s  of¬ 
fice,  around  the  big  Philippine 
mahogany  table  in  the  lobby, 
and  then  a  sharp  left  to  the 
press  room.  The  turn  at  the 
press  room  is  right  in  front  of 
the  outside  door. 

Initiation  Day 

Doug  Cornell  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  recalls  the  time  that 
he  and  Smith  decided  to  put  a 
new  INS  man  in  his  place. 

“He  was  young  and  obstrep¬ 
erous  on  just  not  displaying 
suitable  deference  to  our  senior¬ 
ity,  I  guess,”  Cornell  says.  “Any¬ 
way,  as  we  came  to  the  turn  this 
day  Smitty  and  I  each  gave  him 
a  hip  and  he  went  scooting  out 
into  the  driveway.” 


VE-Day  was  the  day  Smith 
“got  his.”  Scrambling  out  of  the 
President’s  office  with  the  news 
of  Germany’s  surrender,  he 
tripped  over  a  ladder  a  photog¬ 
rapher  had  been  using,  “bounced 
several  feet  in  the  air,”  and 
landed  in  the  hospital  with  a 
dislocated  shoulder — but  not,  of 
course,  until  after  he  had  dic¬ 
tated  his  story  to  his  office. 

“It  isn’t  that  he  is  imbued 
with  the  old  show-must-go-on 
guff,”  a  fellow  reporter  explains. 
“He  just  has  a  one  track  mind 
about  filing  a  story — particu¬ 
larly  a  big  one.” 

“He’s  the  epitome  of  what  a 
White  House  reporter  is  thought 
to  be,”  Paul  Healy  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  says.  “He’s 
brash,  hardworking,  colorful.” 

Knack  with  News 

And  the  Presidential  Press 
conference,  particularly  as  it 
used  to  be,  was  at  once  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  measure  of  his 
talents. 

“I  was  always  impressed,” 
Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  says,  “with  Smitty’s 
ability  to  rattle  off  those  bulle¬ 
tins  after  a  press  conference  in 
the  old  days  while  most  of  us 
were  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  man  had  said — sometimes 
giving  them  coherence.” 

The  man  who  concludes  each 
conference  with  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
President”  believes  The  Press 
Conference  has  diminished  in 
importance  as  a  source  of  news. 
When  they  went  to  live  tele¬ 
vision,  he  says,  they  destroyed 
the  innerplay  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  reporters. 

“Kennedy  uses  it  as  a  vehicle 
of  salesmanship  of  his  pro¬ 
grams.  On  many  questions  asked 
the  answer  turns  out  to  be  a 
restatement  of  policy.” 

He  believes  the  President  com- 
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pensates  for  this  in  the  excellent 
way  he  handles  himself. 

“The  televised  press  confer¬ 
ence  is  ffood  for  him,”  Smith 
points  out,  “it’s  srood  for  tele¬ 
vision,  and  it’s  probably  good 
for  the  country.  It  certainly  has 
made  more  people  interested  in 
what’s  going  on  here.” 

Traveling  with  the  President 
has  also  evolved  into  something 
beyond  the  leisurely  trips  in  a 
private  railroad  car  that  Smith 
first  glimpsed  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  tornado  in  Georgia. 

Pillow  Talk 

The  pace  was  stepped  up  con¬ 
siderably  under  Truman. 

“Get  Smitty  to  tell  you  about 
the  time,”  someone  said,  “that 
they  wrapped  pillows  around  the 
guy  and  threw  him  off  the  train 
so  he  could  file  their  copy.” 

“Well,”  Smith  grins,  “we 
didn’t  wrap  any  pillows  around 
him — sort  of  the  theory  of  the 
expendable  reporter — but  I  did 
talk  him  into  jumping  off  the 
train.  It  was  during  the  Truman 
campaign  and  we  were  up  in  the 
boondocks  of  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  train  was  not  due  to 
stop  for  some  time  and  we  had 
a  pretty  big  story  and  no  way 
to  file  it. 

“One  of  our  regional  men  was 
on  the  train  with  me  and  I  told 
him  that  we  had  to  get  this  story 
filed  and  the  only  way  was  for 
him  to  jump  off  at  the  next  town. 
He  didn’t  cotton  much  to  the 
idea  but  he  finally  agreed  that 
if  the  train  would  slow  down  at 
the  next  town  he  would  jump  off. 
Then  I  got  the  White  House 
transportation  man  to  have  the 
train  slowed  down  and  the  man 
jumped.  He  caught  up  with  me 
about  two  days  later.  He  said 
he  didn’t  know  how  fast  the 
train  had  been  going  when  he 
jumped  but  that  he  had  run  for 
about  a  hundred  yards  before  he 
could  start  rolling.  UP  had  about 
a  45  minute  beat  on  that  story.” 

With  Eisenhower,  as  with 
Kennedy,  traveling  was  almost 
all  done  by  airplane. 

“President  Kennedy,”  Smith 
says,  “is  in  motion  more  than 
any  President  before  him.  A 
weekend  in  town  is  a  rarity.” 
But  in  addition  to  the  weekends 
in  Palm  Beach,  Hyannis  Port, 
Middleburg  or  Camp  David,  he 
makes  many  quick,  hard  hitting 
trips  across  country  (and  more 
recently  all  over  Europe)  that 
leave  reporters  exhaust^. 

Nor  is  traveling  with  the 
President  all  posh  and  glamor. 
There  were  those  endless  week¬ 
end  trips  to  Gettysburg  during 
the  Eisenhower  years  and  at 
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present  Hyannis  Port  and  Thur- 
mont,  Md.,  near  Camp  David, 
are  beginning  to  resemble  Lands 
End. 

“Anybody  who  thinks  it’s  all 
glamour,”  Smith  says,  “should 
spend  a  weekend  in  Thurmont. 

Gregarious  ‘Loner’ 

Despite  his  close  association 
with  four  Presidents  —  seeing 
them  probably  on  an  average  of 
once  every  day — Smith  cannot, 
nor  does  he  want  to,  claim  an 
intimate  association  with  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House. 

“There  is  a  problem  in  being 
too  closely  identified  with  this 
place,”  he  claims.  “It’s  better  to 
be  at  the  White  House  than  of 
it.” 

(“Smith  is  gregarious,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  loner — a 
strange  combination,”  a  close 
associate  observed  recently.) 

However,  by  reason  of  his 
colorful  personality  and  through 
his  public  appearances,  he  is 
without  a  doubt  the  best  known 
of  all  White  House  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  is  of  the  White  House 
in  that  sense. 

Helen  Thomas  of  the  UPI 
White  House  team  says,  “Smith 
personifies  the  White  House 
Press.  When  it  isn’t  there  the 
continuity  is  lost.” 

“When  he  isn’t  there  nothing 
happens,”  Jeannette  Rudellat  of 
USIA  says,  crediting  him  with 
a  sixth  sense  about  White  House 
happenings. 

“It’s  true,”  she  says.  “He’s 
always  around  when  something’s 
going  on.  If  he  stays  away 
nothing  happens,  it’s  dull.  He’s 
drawn  to  the  important  things.” 

Also  despite  his  20  some  years 
covering  the  White  House  he  is 
not,  his  friends  point  out,  a  man 
in  a  rut,  even  a  high  level  one 
because  beyond  the  White  House 
are  dozens  of  worlds  in  which 
Smith  has  an  avid  interest.  His 
hobbies  embrace  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  target  shooting,  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  cooking. 

Sense  of  Humor 

Smith’s  sense  of  humor  has 
guaranteed  his  success  in  all 
these  fields.  If  he  weren’t  of 
the  White  House  most  people 
think  he  would  be  in  some  phase 
of  show  business.  They  think  it 
is  his  second,  if  not  his  first  love. 

However,  his  first  and  fore¬ 
most  interest  is  still  covering  the 
President — whichever  one  comes 
along — with  complete  objectiv¬ 
ity. 

“He  has  opinions  on  every¬ 
thing  and  sharp  ones,”  Lisagor 
says,  “but  he  has  a  remarkable 
ability  to  be  objective  in  his 
accounts.  I’ve  heard  him  dictate 
stories  on  something  I  knew  he 
had  strong  opinions  on  and  have 
been  amazed  that  they  never  got 
into  his  copy.” 


The  highest  accolade  comes 
from  Helen  Thomas,  however. 

“Merriman  Smith  makes 
something  great  out  of  the  role 
of  a  reporter,”  she  says.  “He 
isn’t  trying  to  climb  the  ladder 
to  an  ^itorship  or  some  other 
position.  To  him  being  a  great 
reporter  is  being  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder.” 

And  for  that — and  to  borrow 
the  title  of  a  book  President 
Kennedy  says  he  is  going  to 
write  when  he  retires — Thank 
you,  Mr.  Smith. 

• 

Bert  A.  Teeters  Dies; 

Cox  Papers’  Editor 

Springfield,  0. 

Bert  A.  Teeters,  68,  managing 
editor  of  Springfield  newspapers 
for  the  past  39  years,  died  in  a 
Columbus  hospital  June  28 
several  days  after  an  operation. 

Mr.  Teeters  has  suffered  from 
a  lung  disease  for  many  years. 

A  native  of  Kenton,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Kenton  News-Republican.  He 
joined  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  as  telegraph  editor  in  1919 
and  became  managing  editor  in 
1924.  He  took  over  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Sun  and 
the  Sunday  News-Sun  after 
former  (5ov.  James  M.  Cox  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sun. 

He  probably  was  best  known 
for  his  daily  column  “T.A.B.” 

• 

J.  H.  Thompson  Dies; 
‘Puckerbrush  Pete’ 

Tiffin,  O. 

J.  Harold  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
for  30  years,  died  June  27.  He 
was  66  years  old. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work 
with  the  Fostoria  (0.)  Times 
while  still  in  high  school.  When 
he  entered  the  Army  during 
World  War  I,  he  was  editor  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Thompson  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tiffin 
Tribune  in  1930  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  treasurer  of  the  firm 
when  the  Advertiser-Tribune 
was  formed. 

He  was  best  known  to  his 
readers  for  his  column  on  rural 
life,  called  “Puckerbrush  Pete.” 

*  *  * 

H.  J.  McClatchy,  79,  gn*and- 
son  of  James  McClatchy, 
founder  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee;  June  19  at  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

*  •  * 

Edwin  J.  Frayne  Jr.,  44,  who 
learned  photography  on  the  Tur¬ 
lock  (Calif.)  Journal  and  then 
became  a  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher  in  Salinas,  Calif.;  June  26. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Ed 
Frayne,  former  New  York  Jour- 
naDAmerican  sports  editor  and 
later  Turlock  Journal  owner- 
publisher. 
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William  C.  Carver,  78, 
Retired  Editor,  Dies  j 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

William  Coston  Carver,  78, 
editor  of  the  Bellingham  Herald 
for  45  years  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1958,  died  June  18. 

Bom  at  Montclair,  Indiana,  he 
came  to  Bellingham  with  his 
parents  in  1903.  He  edited  the 
Morning  Olympian,  Olympia, 
for  several  months  in  1910  and 
spent  more  than  a  year  doing 
special  edition  work  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Colorado  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Bellingham  in  1912,  upon 
consolidation  of  the  Herald  and 
the  American-Reveille. 

4>  * 

Evelyn  Alice  (Knapp)  Ren¬ 
nie,  57,  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Montpelier  (Vt.)  Argus  for  35 
years;  June  24. 

*  *  * 

Richard  G.  Kendall,  54,  copy 
editor  for  the  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Portland,  Me.;  June  23 
in  Boston. 

m  m  m 

Talbot  T.  Smith,  75,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Star  at  Tucson;  on  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
staff  until  retirement  two  years 
ago;  June  16. 

*  *  « 

David  M.  Reed,  55,  onetime 
editorial  writer  on  the  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News;  Detroit  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  press  officer  in  recent 
years;  June  24. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Laro,  53,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Son  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  New  Orleans 
States,  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and 
Times  and  more  recently  rewrite 
man  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
June  22. 

*  *  « 

Harry  L.  Piper,  84,  free  lance 
writer  on  agricultural  news  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  career  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union; 
June  29. 

• 

King  of  Night  Watch 
Receives  Tributes 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Virgil  Squires  Johnson  was 
honored  recently  for  completing 
50  years  as  Millville  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Bridgeton  Evening 
News.  Now  77,  he  gave  up  a 
career  in  basketball  to  turn 
newspaper  writer.  He  is  known 
as  “the  king  of  the  night  owl 
beat,”  working  through  most  of 
the  night  from  his  watchtower 
at  Millville  City  Hall. 

Mrs.  Reba  T.  Schofield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  News  Com¬ 
pany,  and  John  'T.  Schofield, 
general  manager,  presented  gifts 
to  Mr.  Johnson  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 
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NPPA  Board  Head 
Joe  Costa  to  Retire 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


Joseph  Costa,  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  and  only 
board  chairman  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  chairman,  effective  at 
H  the  convening  of  the  1964  con¬ 
vention  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Costa  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  during  the  photographers’ 
annual  meeting  last  week  at 
Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Wyoming. 
He  said  that  NPPA,  in  its  18th 
year,  had  reached  an  age  of 
maturity  that  now  permitted 
“an  orderly  realignment”  of  the 
responsibilities  that  up  to  now 
had  been  administered  by  him¬ 
self  as  board  chairman. 

Mr.  Costa,  chief  photographer 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  was 
elected  the  first  president  of 
NPPA  in  1946.  He  declined  the 
offer  to  take  a  second  term  and 
the  office  of  chairman  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  him.  Mr.  Costa  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  post  since  then 
.  and  no  provisions  were  ever 
f  written  into  the  NPPA  consti¬ 
tution  for  his  successor.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to 
study  the  situation  and  come  up 
with  a  recommendation  before 
the  next  convention. 

Mr.  Costa  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  National  Press 
Photographer,  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  NPPA. 

Fought  Canon  35 

As  board  chairman,  Mr.  Costa 
was  responsible  for  NPPA’s 
public  relations  and  external 
affairs.  He  has  been  long  identi¬ 
fied  for  his  work  to  improve  the 
public  image  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  his  leadership  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  information  and 
*  his  efforts  to  expand  NPPA’s 
^  working  relationships  with 
other  professional  societies.  Mr. 
Costa  is  best  known  for  his 
long  battle  to  get  Canon  36 
changed  to  permit  news  photog¬ 
raphers  into  courtrooms. 

In  his  annual  report  Mr. 
Costa  cited  the  far  reaching 
effects  that  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  reaffirmation  of 
Canon  35  would  have  in  foster¬ 
ing  still  further  the  steady  en- 
^  croachment  of  freedom  of  the 
&  press.  Mr.  Costa,  in  an  attack  on 
T  censorship,  managed  news  and 
I  public  apathy,  called  the  ABA’s 
;  decision  “part  of  a  bigger  pic¬ 
ture.” 

I  He  said  that  the  ABA’s  ban 
j  on  cameras  in  the  courtroom 


Joseph  Costa 


now  makes  it  “clear  that  all 
news  media  must  consider  not 
alone  the  threat  of  Canon  35, 
but  the  climate  in  the  United 
States,  which  includes  increas¬ 
ing  government  control,  inter¬ 
national  crisis,  declining  public 
respect  for  journalism  and  the 
many  efforts  to  restrict  report¬ 
ing  at  every  turn,  from  police¬ 
men  to  coroners.” 

He  charged  that  the  ABA’s 
recent  action  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  every  manipulative 
power-holder  who  wants  to  con¬ 
nive  with  news  and  propaganda 
and  he  called  for  a  much  closer 
liaison  than  ever  before  among 
professional  news  media  organi¬ 
zations.  “The  interests  of  one 
are  the  interests  of  all,”  Mr. 
Costa  maintained. 

He  added:  “It  is  now  obvious 
that  if  most  American  judges 
and  lawyers  had  their  way,  there 
would  be  restrictions  on  the 
written  and  spoken  word,  as 
well  as  on  the  photographic  re¬ 
port.  In  short,  they  want  the 
British  system  of  reporting 
court  proceedings  adopted  here.” 

The  convention  body  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  NPPA 
to  renew  its  dedication  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  to  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  of  increasing 
censorship  which  “is  eroding 
and  could  eventually  destroy 
the  time-honored  concept  of  a 
free  press.” 

The  resolution  pledged  the 
NPPA  to  resist  “the  creeping 
climate  of  public  complacency 
toward  the  tendencies  of  public 
agencies  to  ignore  the  public’s 
right  to  know.” 

The  language  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  in  large  part  excerpted 
from  Mr.  Costa’s  annual  report 
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and  the  text  of  a  speech  to  the 
convention  by  Justice  0.  Otto 
Moore  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado. 

Justice  Moore  told  the  more 
than  300  delegates,  officers  and 
observers  on  hand  that  press 
photos  of  police  brutality  during 
peaceful  demonstrations  protest¬ 
ing  segregation  have  “pricked 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.” 

He  said  that  “the  high  pres¬ 
sure  fire  hoses,  the  bared  fangs 
of  vicious  police  dogs,  the  mass 
arrests  of  thousands  of  citizens 
who  peaceably  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  have  been 
brought  forcibly  home  to  every 
citizen.  The  pictures — the  press 
photographers — are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  wave  of  con¬ 
demnation  which  is  being  justly 
heaped  upon  those  responsible 
for  such  barbarism.” 

Justice  Moore  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  similar 
provisions  in  many  state  con¬ 
stitutions  in  bringing  to  fruition 
“the  high  hopes  of  humanity 
envisioned  in  the  American  con¬ 
cept.” 

He  said  that  the  individual 
whose  rights  are  violated  is 
“forever  lost  without  the  strong 
arm  of  the  press  to  make  known 
the  truth  to  the  world.”  Justice 
Moore  stated  that  the  press 
photographer  and  the  reporter 
should  not  be  compelled  to  fight 
the  right  of  access  to  an  event, 
or  to  information  concerning 
the  public’s  business.  He  main¬ 
tain^  that  freedom  of  the  press 
must  include  this  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  information. 

“The  power  to  resist  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unreasonable  restraints 
upon  freedom  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  existence  of  a 
free  and  courageous  press,” 
Justice  Moore  said. 

But  he  warned  the  press  must 
accept  the  responsibility.  By  its 
conduct,  the  Justice  said,  “the 
press  itself  will  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  determine  the  duration  and 
extent  of  ‘freedom  of  the  press.’ 
A  courageous  press  will  learn 
the  facts  and  reveal  them  in  un¬ 
varnished  form,  without  fear  or 
favor,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  who  will  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  them.” 

Gtation  to  Costa 

A  special  citation  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Costa.  The  cita¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  NPPA  president  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  gold 
pen  with  which  each  president 
had  signed. 

The  Sprague  Awards  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  photojournalism 
went  to  James  Godbold,  of  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Harry  William  Mc- 
Hose,  vicepresident  of  Barber 
and  Baar  Associates,  public  re¬ 


lations  consultants  for  the 
NPPA. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  manager  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company’s 
photo  press  sales  division,  was 
presented  the  Fellowship  Award 
for  his  many  years  of  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Committee,  and  as  a  lecturer 
and  teacher  of  photojournalism. 

The  Editor  of  the  Year  Cita¬ 
tion  went  to  James  Geladas,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dubuque  ( Iowa)  T elegraph- 
Herald. 

Other  awards  for  service  to 
NPPA  went  to  the  following: 
Ed  Maker,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Dan  Fager,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Russell  Hamilton,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Nelson 
Tiffany,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  John  Savage,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald;  Brooks 
Crummett,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  James  L.  McGarrity, 
Phil^elphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
Ellery  Kington,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Bob  Shafer, 
WRC-tv,  Washington;  Jack 
Fern,  NBC  News;  Don  Meaney; 
NBC  News;  Jack  White,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Products,  Chicago;  How¬ 
ard  Back,  National  Television 
News,  Detroit;  and  Dick  Hance, 
WGN-tv,  Chicago. 

New  Queen 

Karen  Mamey  was  named 
Miss  NPPA  of  1963.  Eighteen- 
year-old  Miss  Mamey — 36-23-36 
— represented  the  Houston-Gulf 
Coast  Press  Association.  The 
blonde,  blue-eyed.  S'?"  new 
queen  also  is  the  queen  of  the 
Houston  Colt  .45  baseball  team. 
She  won  her  high  school  title 
of  “Beauty  of  Brawn”  for  years 
and  has  taken  national  honors 
for  four  years  in  piano  tourna¬ 
ments. 

The  Miss  NPPA  honor  earned 
her  a  trip  to  the  Miss  Universe 
contest,  Miami,  where  she  will 
act  as  official  hostess  for  the 
press  during  the  pageant. 

• 

Kennedy  Bathing 
Picture  Wins  Again 

Las  Vegas 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  Bill  Beebe,  vmn  the 
William  Harrah  Award  for  the 
best  newspicture  of  1962  in  com¬ 
petition  of  the  California  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

He  entered  his  photograph  of 
President  Kennedy  emerging 
from  the  surf  at  Santa  Monica 
while  well-wishers  struggled  to 
shake  his  hand,  a  grab  shot 
Beebe  managed  as  he  waded 
fully  clothed  into  the  surf. 

Other  first  prize  winners  in¬ 
cluded  Larry  Miller,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner,  feature 
division;  Ernie  Schworck, 
United  Press  International, 
sports  division,  and  George  Fry 
Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  traffic  division. 
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Commercial 
Money  Order 
Racket  Bared 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bouncing  conunercial  money 
orders  used  to  pay  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Charlotte  News 
started  a  pair  of  reporters  on 
an  investigation  which  has  led 
to  sweeping  leg^islative  reform 
of  conunercial  money  order  oper¬ 
ations  in  North  Carolina. 

The  series  of  stories  written 
by  business  editor  Lamar  Gunter 
of  the  Charlotte  News  and  re¬ 
porter  Ralph  Lancaster  of  the 
Greensboro  Record  also  spurred 
the  efforts  of  six  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  which  were  looking 
into  the  financial  empire  behind 
the  National  Money  Order  Corp. 

The  two  reporters  and  the 
investigating  officers  traced 
operations  of  the  sprawling 
chain  of  firms  through  most  of 
the  Southeast.  As  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  investigation,  two 
insurance  agents  employed  by 
the  Summit  Insurance  Co.  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  a  part  of  the 
empire,  have  been  suspended  in¬ 
definitely  by  the  state  insurance 
commissioner  and  the  insurance 
firm  has  been  informed  that  its 
license  will  not  be  renewed. 

The  first  tip  came  to  Mr. 
Gunter  in  the  form  of  a  note 
from  Charlotte  News  Managing 
Editor  Perry  Morgan,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  he  look  into  the 
bouncing  money  orders  on  file 
in  the  business  office. 

A  check  with  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  in  Charlotte  re¬ 
vealed  a  stack  of  similar  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  National 
Money  Order  Corp.  and  while 
Mr.  Gunter  was  talking  to  BBB 
officials,  another  couple  came  in 
to  report  a  money  order  which 
had  Iwunced. 

Forces  Joined 

With  this  information  in  hand. 
Managing  Editor  Morgan  called 
his  counterpart  at  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Record,  Floyd  Hendley,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Lancaster,  too, 
was  looking  into  the  case.  The 
two  afternoon  newspapers 
agreed  to  join  forces  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  whole  matter. 

By  the  next  day  the  reporters 
had  enough  information  to  break 
the  story. 

Spurred  by  the  revelations  in 
the  two  newspapers,  the  legis¬ 
lature  resurrect^  a  reform  bill 
and  its  author.  Rep.  John  T. 
Henley  (no  kin  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  editor)  was  able  to  gfet  a 
revised  version  of  it  on  the 
House  floor  for  action. 

The  House  quickly  passed  it 
and  shot  it  over  to  the  Senate 
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for  approval  there.  Within  a 
few  days  the  bill  was  dusted  off, 
passed  and  ratified  after  being 
buried  in  committee  for  several 
weeks  before  the  investigation. 

The  whole  financial  empire  of 
Jack  W.  Franks  has  be^n  to 
crumble  while  he  reportedly  re¬ 
cuperates  in  Puerto  Rico. 

He  has  begun  selling  off  a 
chain  of  six  small  loan  offices 
across  the  state.  The  health  and 
accident  lines  of  his  Summit 
Insurance  Co.  have  been  sold  to 
another  North  Carolina  insur¬ 
ance  firm.  The  National  Money 
Order  Corp.  was  forced  to  close 
by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Banking  Department.  Mr. 
Franks’  4,500  shares  of  stock 
in  a  Georgia  bank  which  gave 
the  defunct  money  order  firm  a 
base  are  now  up  for  sale. 

The  Summit  Insurance  Co.  has 
lost  its  license  to  do  business  in 
Georgia.  It  has  been  refused  a 
license  by  South  Carolina  and 
ordered  to  cease  a  re-insurance 
operation  it  had  undertaken  in 
Virginia.  The  only  parts  of  the 
empire  still  intact  are  his  chain 
of  six  cemeteries  and  a  “paper 
corporation,”  Franks  Industries 
Inc. 

• 

Building  Started 
For  Phoenix  Daily 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

As  contracts  were  awarded 
for  construction  of  a  building  to 
house  a  new  Pheonix  daily,  for¬ 
mer  State  Senator  Evan 
Mecham,  Glendale  auto  dealer, 
also  announced  formation  of  the 
American  Printing  Co.  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Evening  American. 

The  board  of  directors  in¬ 
cludes  Dr.  Richard  Moffat, 
Scottsdale;  Wayne  Mecham, 
Phoenix;  Bent  Pedersen,  Glen¬ 
dale;  Kenneth  Harman,  Phoe¬ 
nix;  Willard  Mecham,  Glen¬ 
dale;  Les  Murray,  Jr.,  Phoenix; 
Jack  Squires,  Glendale;  and 
Arnold  Mecham,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Mecham  had  an¬ 
nounced  intentions  of  starting 
an  afternoon  offset  tabloid  about 
Sept.  1. 


David  Hayhow  Buys 
Daily  in  Michigan 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

New  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Dowagiac  Daily  News  is 
David  T.  Hayhow,  formerly  of 
Savanna,  Ill.,  who  took  over 
from  retiring  publisher  Caryl 
Herman  July  1.  Included  in  the 
sale  was  the  Buyers  Guide,  a 
weekly  shopper,  and  real  estate 
occupied  by  the  Daily  News 
offices  and  plant. 

Mr.  Hayhow  has  published 
the  Times-Joumal  and  the 
Northwestern  Illinois  Dispatch 
at  Savanna,  Ill.,  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  will  retain  his 
interests  there.  He  is  the  son  of 
E.  C.  Hayhow,  publisher  of  the 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Herman  will  devote  full 
time  to  his  commercial  printing 
business  and  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Berrien  County  Record,  at 
Buchanan,  Mich. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
the  Dial  Agency,  Kalamazoo. 


Hammell  and  Group 
Buy  Alabama  Papers 

Florence,  Ala. 

Sale  of  the  Florence  Times, 
the  Tri-Cities  Daily  and  a 
weekly,  the  Sheffield  Standard 
and  Times,  to  Richard  N.  Ham¬ 
mell  of  Corinth,  Miss,  and  a 
group  of  Southern  newspaper 
publishers  was  announced  by  the 
J.  L.  Meeks  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  owned  and  published 
the  newspapers  since  1927. 

Mr.  Hammell,  who  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Corinthian  at 
Corinth,  assumed  his  duties  as 
president  and  publisher  June  24. 
Before  moving  here,  he  had 
served  in  various  executive  ca¬ 
pacities  with  the  Bristol  (Tenn.) 
Herald-Courier. 

The  daily  Florence  Times  and 
Tri-Cities  Daily  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  in  excess  of 
22,000. 

Negotiations  were  conducted 
by  Bill  Matthew,  Panama  City 
broker. 

EDITOR  ac 


Boston  Writer  Wins 
With  Ole  Miss  Story 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette 
shared  top  honors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contests  sponsored  by 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  McGrath  of  the 
Boston  Globe  won  the  news 
writing  contest  for  his  coverage 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
racial  riot. 

The  Allan  B.  Rogers  Memori¬ 
al  Award  for  “Best  Editorial” 
was  won  by  Albert  B.  Southwick 
of  the  Worcester  Gazette  for  an 
editorial  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Worcester. 

In  the  photo  contest,  news 
class.  Bob  Dean  of  the  Boston 
Globe  won  first  award.  Eugene 
Mitchell  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  took  first  prize  in  the 
sports  class.  Another  Globe  pho¬ 
tographer,  Phil  Preston,  won  the 
feature  class. 

• 

Former  Reporter 
Buyg  Ore.  Weekly 

Independence,  Ore. 

James  Irvine,  a  former  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  reporter  who  re¬ 
cently  made  his  home  in  Leban¬ 
on,  Ore.,  has  purchased  the 
Independence  Enterprise,  local 
weekly,  from  Dean  W.  and 
Dorothy  Leonard  in  a  trans¬ 
action  handled  by  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Roseburg,  broker.  Mr. 
Irvine  bought  the  Enterprise  in 
1958  after  working  as  a  Con¬ 
gressional  secretary  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  He  formerly  had 
worked  on  South  Dakota  news- 


New  Semi-Weekly 
Covers  Pentagon 

Washington 
A  twice-a-week  newspaper 
covering  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  in  the  Washington  area 
appeared  Tuesday,  June  25. 

Called  National  Byline,  it  will 
be  issued  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings,  it  was  announced  by 
Vivienne  Bodeau  of  Lake  Bar- 
croft,  Virginia,  it  editor  and 
publisher.  Miss  Bodeau,  the  for¬ 
mer  military  affairs  columnist 
for  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
and  a  co-founder  of  U.S.  Lady 
magazine,  has  been  a  globe¬ 
trotting  military  columnist  for 
15  years. 

• 

Press  Service  Grows 

Cleveland 
The  Ohio  Press  Service  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
Ohio  now  serves  six  papers  in 
the  state,  the  latest  being  the 
Canton  Repository  a  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper. 
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Pressmen’s 
Union  Loses 
L.  A.  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Times  pressmen 
voted  202  to  187  against  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union  Local  18 
as  their  bargaining  agent. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  conducted  the  election 
June  27-28.  The  Union  chal¬ 
lenged  two  votes  and  one  ballot 
was  voided. 

The  pressmen  voted  for  the 
union  in  an  NLRB  election  in 
April,  1962,  but  58  subsequent 
negotiation  meetings  failed  to 
bring  about  a  contract  agree¬ 
ment. 


Oiarge  Dismissed 

The  pressmen  petitioned  the 
NLRB  last  April  to  hold  a  new 
election  to  prove  that  the  union 
no  longer  represented  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Times  pressmen  and 
apprentices.  The  union  also  filed 
unfair  labor  practice  charges 
against  the  Times,  claiming  the 
management  had  not  bargained 
in  go^  faith.  After  careful 
evaluation,  the  NLRB  advised 
the  union  that  the  charges  were 
unjustified  and  the  complaint 
would  be  dismissed  if  it  were 
not  withdrawn.  The  union  then 
withdrew  the  complaint  and  the 
decertification  election  was 
ordered. 

In  a  one-day  demonstration 
before  the  election,  pressmen 
pickets  paraded  outside  the 
Times  building. 

Robert  L.  Flannes,  personnel 
manager  of  the  Times,  denied 
union  allegations  concerning 
“refusal  to  negotiate  an  honor¬ 
able  contract”  and  said  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  stem¬ 
med  primarily  from  the  union 
insistence  “on  building  into  the 
agreement  a  number  of  feather¬ 
bedding  and  ‘make  work’  pro¬ 
visions.” 

Mr.  Flannes  added  that  the 
firm  is  agreeable  to  arbitration 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  inter¬ 
pretation  or  application  of  the 
contract,  but  cannot  “surrender 
to  a  third  party  our  right  and 
obligation  to  negotiate  a  con¬ 
tract  for  ourselves  and  our  em¬ 
ployes.” 

‘Bombers'  on  Probation 

Suspended  jail  sentences  were 
given  two  former  pressroom 
employes  of  the  Times  after 
they  pleaded  guilty  in  Municipal 
Court  to  charges  of  disturbing 
the  peace  in  a  smoke-bomb  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  newspaper’s  press¬ 
rooms. 

Robert  Rey,  32  and  Kenneth 


ON  TOP — Forty  years  ago  Joseph 
M.  Cudone  (above)  began  part- 
time  work  at  the  weekly  Montclair 
(NJ.)  Times.  Now  he's  president 
and  co-publisher  (with  Garvin  P. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board). 
Mr.  Cudone  is  immediate  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association. 


Sartain,  35,  received  15-day  jail 
terms  from  Municipal  Judge 
Sherman  W.  Smith,  who  then 
suspended  the  sentences  and 
placed  the  men  on  12  months 
probation  on  condition  that  they 
pay  $50  fines  or  spend  10  days 
in  jail,  and  obey  all  laws.  They 
paid  the  fines. 

A  second  charge  of  malicious 
mischief  was  dismissed. 

The  Times  discharged  the 
men  after  they  admitted  to 
police  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  igniting  of  five  smoke  bombs 
in  the  subbasement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  during  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  between  pressmen  and 
management. 

• 

Elgin  Employes  End 
Guild  Affiliation 

Elgin,  III. 

Employes  in  non-mechanical 
departments  of  the  Elgin  Cour¬ 
ier-News  have  voted  53  to  28  to 
dismiss  Local  71,  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  as  their  bargaining 
agent,  in  a  National  Lalx>r  Re¬ 
lations  Board  election  requested 
by  the  management  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  publication. 

The  election  was  ordered  after 
management  expressed  doubt  in 
a  petition  that  the  guild  repre¬ 
sented  a  majority  of  tl\e  em¬ 
ployes. 

In  another  NLRB  election  in 
March,  1961,  employes  of  the 
editorial,  advertising,  business, 
circulation  and  maintenance  de¬ 
partments  voted  35  to  34  to  be 
represented  by  the  g^iild. 

The  Courier-News  and  the 
guild  had  been  in  negotiation  on 
a  new  contract,  but  meetings 
stopped  last  January  when  the 
paper  filed  a  good  faith  doubt 
petition  with  the  NLRB. 
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Barrett  McGiirn  Busy 
As  OPC  President 


Action  has  characterized  the 
first  weeks  Barrett  McGum  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  been  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America.  A 
check  shows: 

Settlement  of  the  suit  to  void 
the  election  brought  by  Richard 
J.  H.  Johnston,  New  York 
Times,  former  president. 

Start  of  a  series  of  Wednesday 
press  conference  luncheons  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  club  the 
Number  1  press  platform  of  the 
nation. 

A  new  financial  program  and 
reorganization  to  cut  the  deficit. 

Membership  Drive 

Inauguration  of  a  member¬ 
ship  drive  to  add  300  active 
members. 

After  a  hearing  in  chambers 
at  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court,  the  suit  brought  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  Wayne  A.  Richardson, 
John  DeLorenzi  and  Tommy 
Weber  was  withdrawn,  provided 
certain  stipulations  were  met 
that  have  now  been  met.  Mr. 
Johnston  and  four  others  left 
off  the  ballot  at  the  recent  club 
election  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
petitioners  stating  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  candi¬ 
dates,  expressing  appreciation 
to  the  petitioners  for  having 
taken  proceedings  in  their  be¬ 
half,  and  asking  for  the  with¬ 
drawal.  The  four  are  Ed  Wer- 
geles,  Frank  La  Tourette,  L.  E. 
Levick,  and  Hugh  Mulligan. 

The  OPC  must  submit  to  the 
proper  committee  a  request  to 
study  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  to  avoid  future  misunder¬ 
standings  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  if  they 
are  required. 

Another  stipulation  was  that 
news  of  the  settlement  must  be 
printed  in  the  club  bulletin, 
which  complied  June  15. 

Luncheon  Interviews 

Joseph  Newman,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  now  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  in  charge  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheons  at  which  person¬ 
alities  in  the  news  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  publication.  Time  is 
limited  to  90  minutes.  Cost  for 
luncheon  is  $2.50.  So  far  a  good 
press  resulted  from  appearances 
of  Ambassador  Raymond  Thurs¬ 
ton,  recently  withdrawn  from 
Haiti,  and  Herbert  Hill,  labor 
leader  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  Malcolm 
Young,  Interacial  Urban 


League.  Scheduled  for  future 
press  conferences  are  Moham¬ 
med  Zafrulla  Khan,  Pakistanian 
Ambassador;  Adlai  Stevenson; 
Averell  Harriman;  and  U. 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Neuman  began  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  the  HT’s 
Tokyo  bureau  where  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  until  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
1943  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Subsequently  he  served  the  same 
newspaper  in  Berlin,  London 
and  Moscow. 

Matthew  Huttner,  treasurer 
is  introducing  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  Horvath  &  Horvath, 
club  managers,  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Some  of  the  17  hotel 
rooms  in  the  club  are  being 
made  over  into  office  space. 
Service  in  the  large  dining  room 
is  being  reduced  while  bar  and 
Bistro  restaurant  services  are 
being  expanded. 

Mr.  McGurn  has  appointed 
Bruno  Shaw,  who  ran  against 
him  for  presidency,  to  the  post 
of  vicepresident.  The  club’s  new 
executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  governors  includes:  Lin  Root, 
a  vicepresident;  John  Wilhelm, 
past  president;  Joe  Newman; 
Will  Oursler,  secretary;  Matt 
Huttner,  treasurer;  Will  Yolen, 
first  vicepresident;  and  Mr. 
McGurn. 

• 

Honolulu  Press  Qub 
In  Hotel  at  Waikiki 

Honolulu 
The  Honolulu  Press  Club 
opened  its  first  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  June  8  with  an  open  house 
for  its  approximately  350  mem¬ 
bers.  The  club  has  a  two-room 
two-story  suite  at  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  Hotel  at  Waikiki. 

Press  Club  officers  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  Lyons,  Honolulu 
Advertiser  cartoonist;  first  vice- 
president,  Bob  Myers,  Honolulu 
Associated  Press  Bureau  chief; 
second  vicepresident,  Gardiner 
B.  Jones,  Advertiser  associate 
editor;  secretary,  Barbara  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  treasurer,  Charles 
Turner  of  the  Advertiser. 

• 

Auto  Writer  Named 

Cleveland 
Roger  Rowand  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  a  former  staff  man 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
auto  writer  of  the  Press.  He 
succeeds  A1  Rothenberg,  who 
resigned  to  become  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look  magazine. 


53 


Elwin  S.  Greene,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gaiette,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of 


Librarian  Says  Microfilm 
Conquers  Clipping  Mountain 


Elizabeth  Bahouth  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Roy  T.  King  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Marian  Orgain  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
discuss  file  system  in  Denver  Post  library. 


There  is  one  safe,  efficient,  M.  Lewis,  New  York  Times, 


newspaper  librarians. 


economic  method  of  solving  the  warned  of  too  rapid  acceptance  Connie  Christenson,  of  the  Deseret 

critical  space  problem  in  news-  of  the  latter  technique.  ""  ~  News,  and  Robert  Lopez  of  the 

paper  libraries  and  that  is  by  Roscoe  C.  Eads,  Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


Rex  Schaeffer  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union. 


Virgil  Curry  of  the  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune. 
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"This  Week* 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

pa.st  few  years.  He  emphasized 
that  he  had  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  packages  now  offered  by 
This  Week. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald’s 
notice,  it  is  understood,  gave  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  and  left  the  door 
open  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vdthdrawal  if  the  picture 
changes  within  the  year. 

The  World-Herald  was  one 
of  the  27  members  of  the  origi¬ 
nating  group  of  This  Week  in 
1935  but  it  dropped  out  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Not  Unuiiual 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president  of 
This  Week,  commented  that 
notice  of  intention  to  terminate 
distribution  of  the  magazine  is 
not  an  unusual  device.  In  only 
two  instances  in  28  years  has  it 
been  exercised,  he  said. 

This  Week  is  a  cooperative 
between  United  Newspapers 
Magazine  Corporation  and  the 
distributing  newspapers  in  that 
both  parties  share  in  the  profits, 
Mr.  Wright  explained. 

He  said  a  small  number  of 
newspapers  had  expressed  some 
concern  that  This  Week’s  re¬ 
gional  advertising  sales  plan, 
approved  in  February,  might 
have  an  effect  on  the  sale  of 
national  advertising  by  their 
own  newspapers.  Accordingly, 
he  said,  a  few  of  them  exercised 
their  precautionary  right  under 
the  contract  to  file  an  intention 
of  termination  to  take  effect,  if 
exercised,  one  year  hence. 

Advertisers  Return 

In  the  first  two  months  that 
This  Week  has  been  offering  the 
sale  of  its  circulation  in  five 
zones,  Mr.  Wright  said,  more 
than  $1,100,000  in  space  has 
been  booked  by  advertisers, 
many  of  whom  have  not  been  in 
Sunday  magazines  for  several 
years. 

All  newspapers  in  the  grroup, 
except  six  in  the  western  region 
which  have  separate  provisions, 
signed  the  modification  of  con¬ 
tracts  to  permit  the  regional 
plan,  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out. 

“Under  the  present  plan,’’  he 
said,  “circulation  is  sufficiently 
large  in  each  i-egion  so  as  not 
to  compete  in  any  way  with  the 
national  sales  efforts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers.  Circulation 
in  four  of  the  regions  approxi¬ 
mates  2,500,000  each.  In  the 
fifth  it  excels  4,000,000. 

“Bookings  indicate  that  the 
heaviest  impact  of  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  felt  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1963  and  in 
the  early  issues  of  1964,” 


E.  D.  DeWitt  Dies; 
Pioneer  Broker 
And  Publisher  j 

Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  89, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  the  early 
1900s,  died  July  2  at  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record  for  28  years,  up 
to  April  1957  when  he  sold  the 
paper  to  Herman  J.  Obermayer. 
He  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  continued  an  active 
interest  in  the  Record. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1900,  Mr.  DeWitt  be¬ 
gan  working  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  moved  to  the  Mail 
and  the  Express,  then  went  to 
Paris  as  business  manager  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett’s  Herald 
there. 

Mr.  DeWitt  was  credited  with 
standardizing  newspaper  rate 
cards  during  an  eight-year  ca¬ 
reer  as  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  For  three 
years,  1915-18,  he  was  general 
manager  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  associated  with  the  late 
James  Wright  Brown. 

In  1927  Mr.  DeWitt  pur¬ 
chased  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald  and  through  the 
firm  of  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palm¬ 
er,  brokers,  helped  to  assemble 
the  Scripps-Howard  and  Gan¬ 
nett  groups.  He  bought  the  Long 
Branch  Itecord  from  John  and 
Ernest  Slocum  and  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  Camandaigua  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Messenger. 

In  later  years  Mr.  DeWitt 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
raising  thoroughbred  coaching 
horses  at  his  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  to  big-game  hunting. 
His  survivors  include  his  widow, 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

• 

Honolulu  Strike 
Is  Continuing 

Honolulu 

The  strike  of  seven  unions 
which  has  closed  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  Advertiser  and  their 
Sunday  edition  went  into  the 
third  week  July  5  with  nq  break 
in  sight. 

Federal  mediators  said  furth¬ 
er  discussions  would  be  subject 
to  call.  Management  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  860  employes  explaining 
how  the  companies’  offer  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  mainland 
standards. 

The  Union  strike  committee 
said  the  negotiators  were  far 
apart  on  the  major  issues — sick 
benefits,  wages,  vacation  and 
holiday  pay. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  I 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  ap|>eal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  heinK  Kenerally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadstlen,  Ala.  | 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buyinir?  Sellinir?  Turn  rifrht  to  DIAL  I 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experience<l  Kuidance  in 

purchasinir  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 

ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  i 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License*!  j 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties  I 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH  I 

P.  O.  Box  509,  RoseburK,  Orejton 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washinffton  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binnhamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publieitr. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  | 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  | 

- I 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  ! 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  ! 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  i 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  sellins.  j 
Li24  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  i 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michisan  I 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUP.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK-  j 
LY.  Above-averaae  plant.  396.000  trross. 
325,000  down.  Stmdy  irrowth  for  at  1 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated  | 
property  tops  capital  ffainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  I 
E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. 

CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES:  ' 
Colo.  3116U-390M-370M ;  New  Ens. 
(125M;  Ind.  3235M;  Minn.  S70M-366H; 
Wash.  3120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krebbiel,  ! 
lox  88.  Norton.  Ks.  ! 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  6-DAY  DAILY.  | 
with  trross  of  390,000,  includinic  bnild- 
Inir  valued  at  380.000,  all  for  3100,000.  I 
Half  cash  desired.  County  seat  and  j 
collet  city.  No  opposition  and  no  job  \ 
department.  Sickness  is  cause  of  sale.  ' 
Good  buy.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  721  E.  ' 
Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive  weekly. 
FViced  at  $45,000.  Excellent  terms  to 
qualified  buyer. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  semi 
weekly.  Publisher  wishes  to  retire,  i 
Priced  at  375,000.  One-third  down. 

3.  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
weekly.  Profitable.  Real  daily  potential. 
Priced  at  3150.000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywcxxl  Blvd. 

Los  Anireles  28,  California 

CHAIN  3  WEEKLY  PAPERS 
Desirable  icroup  printed  in  one  well- 
equipped  shop,  plant  in  stable  com¬ 
munity  of  4,500,  consistent  money 
maker,  no  competition  either  on  news¬ 
paper  or  job  side.  Ideal  family  town 
near  colletre  and  far  enouRh  away  from 
city  to  make  it  isolated  businesswise. 
Gross  3126M.  price  3110M  includes 
310M  receivables.  DEAN  SIGLERS, 
Newspaper  Broker,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Arizona. 

FLORIDA  —  County  seat.  366.000; 
Suburban.  338.000:  Central  offset 

plant.  3110,000.  L.  P.  Likely,  P.  O.  Box 
431,  St.  PetersburR. 


A.N!\OUN(l!:ME^TS 

I  Newspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY-Establishe*!  a 
little  over  one  year.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  and  wife  team.  Must 
have  enouRh  capital  to  finance  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  offer  terrific  opportunity  to 
I  the  riRht  lerson.  Write:  Publisher, 
P.O.  Box  1228,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

ONE  OF  CENTRAL  CAUFORNIA’S 
"choice”  weekly  properties.  Well- 
Equipiied  shop.  Area  shows  steady 
Rrowth.  $34,000  down.  Abbott  Paine, 
Broker  representative,  P.O.  Box  266, 
Upland,  California.  Ph.  714-885-5891. 

1  SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast- 
I  srowinK  suburban  city,  mxMl  plant, 

I  operatinR  profit  $70,000  IncTudinR  serv- 
I  ices  of  owner.  3116,000  down,  good 
I  terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2284  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 

Joh  Offices  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  AREA  job 
plant  and  business  RrossinR  $40M 
may  l)ecome  available  within  next  30 
days.  Excellent  growth  imtential.  Well- 
eouipi>ed  plant.  Box  2,  Eilitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertiting  Rates 

LIm  RotM  EACH  CONSICUTIVI 
laierHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  with 
ordtr)  4  times  S  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  tt  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ton.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinpa,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  far  their  return. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forma 
by  tendinp  telf-addressad  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EAP  Clastided  Department. 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONSi 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insartiaa; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45:  1  Ume 
$L5S  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  has 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-awll 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALS 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timc  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAROES: 

EAP  classilied  advertitinp  is  set  in  6-peiat 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linea, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  tines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classMed  line 
rate,  etc. 

Adv^isements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sieaature 
in  Voiue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-peint 
maximum,  will  be  ch^ad  by  apate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rata  for  the  nnmbar  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIPIID:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldfue,  cuts,  or  other  daceratiens 
changes  your  classidad  ad  to  "dassMed 
display.”  The  rate  for  ClassMed  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  par  caluma 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VRRTISIN6,  Taoedoy.  SfflO  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  par 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Bax  haldars' 
idantities  held  in  strict  canddancc.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  $  PubUsbar 
reserves  the  right  to  adit  all  cagy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  Third  Avc..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phom*  Plata  2-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Buumm  Opportunities 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


EQUIPMENT  mart 

Composing  Room 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


DAILY  WITH  »2  inLUON  VOLUME 
■eekinff  management  team  (buaineH, 
circulation,  advertising).  Salary.  All 
benefits.  Incentive  share  for  growth. 
Box  1942,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  8800  sq.  ft.  office  space  i 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter  I 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts.  ' 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail.  | 
Black  A  white  newspaper  composition  i 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or  | 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  S-fi.’ieS,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  .  1816  Asliland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6868 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Dismantling 

Moving 

Storage 


Repairing 

Trucking 

Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-8296 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MO  VTNG— REPA IRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-.'>9  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT  complete  to  | 
last  wrench.  Make  offer!  Compoeing 
room,  press  room,  or  both.  Duplex 
TNibular  8-page  with  half  and  quarter  | 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hi  ; 
curved  router,  etc. ;  mat  roller;  laid-  I 
low  Dept.:  Hammond  Glider  saw;  | 
Intertype  C-SM  No.  16928  with  quad-  j 
do':  Intertype  Model  X.  E.  G.  Lindner  ' 
Co.,  612  E.  12th  St.,  Los  Angeles  16, 
Calif. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


1  Name. 


1  Addres.s. 

I  City - 


.Zone. 


.State. 


By- 


Classification. 


COPY. 


□  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replias  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

IDITOR  tt  PUBUSHK  •  850  Third  Avmw*  •  New  York  22.  N.Y. 
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ONE  MONOTYPE  CASTER,  Model  I 
#11718.  Nolan  Remelter — 1  ton  ca¬ 
pacity.  8  years  old,  8  air  cooled  pig 
molds.  Both  in  excellent  condition, 
LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#41699.  8  full  magaaines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw,  Ul-dro  quadder.  8  U.A.  molds. 
Emerson  motors,  220V,  3  ph.,  electric 
pot,  blower,  Maigaeh  Feeder,  Good  con¬ 
dition. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14  ! 
#36101.  8  full  magasinee — 1  side.  Mohr  | 
saw.  8  U.A.  molds,  V-belt  drive,  220V,  | 
8  ph.  Margach  Feeder,  small  base.  Con- 
diUon  fair. 

REBUILT  UNOTYPE  MACHINE 
Model  8  TTS— Ser.  No.  44660.  220  elec, 
pot.  Motor  1  ph.  220/116.  V-belt  drive. 

2  magazines.  Fairchild  Unit,  4  molds. 
Condition  good. 

Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Hillcrest  7-7811. 


MODEL  38  UNOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER,  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  A 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds,  Quad¬ 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  A  4/34,  6-molda,  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  Ist. 

HOE  MONARCH  #  2  MAT  ROLLER 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COMET  LINOTYPE  with  TTS,  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Also 
practically  new  24'  newsi>aper  copy 
camera.  Goerz  lens,  doing  beautiful 
job.  half  price.  Enterprise,  Bastrop, 
La. 


FOR  SALE:  4  Intertyi>e  gas  pots,  com¬ 
plete;  4  gas  Monomelt  feeders  for  same: 
3  electric  Monomelt  feeders  for  Inter- 
tyiie  pots;  1  gas  Monomelt  for  Ludlow. 
Make  offer  FOB  Athens,  Ohio,  The 
Athens  Messenger. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 
3  mags.,  gas  pot,  new  Star  220-V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 


TWO  TTS  PERFORATORS  and  op¬ 
erating  units  with  Linotype  keyboards; 
one  set  new  in  1968,  the  other  1962. 
Both  in  like-new  order.  Available  im¬ 
mediately,  individually  or  at  excellent 
combination  price.  The  Star-Democrat, 
Easton,  Md.  Phone  TA  2-1600. 


SAVE  METAL.  SAVE  MONEY  with 
j.m.  Duralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Users  report  stripcasting  costs  reduced 
as  much  as  $900  monthly.  Nominally 
priced  and  no  extra  charge  for  ano¬ 
dized  colors.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper 
Production  Outfitter,  660  Eastland 
Road,  Berea,  Ohio. 


Engraving 

CURTIS  COLOR  ANAYLST:  Trans¬ 
mission.  Reflection  type,  11  z  14.  Never 
used.  Original  cost,  $2800.  Purchased 
1960.  Best  offer.  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Alderman  Studios,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 


FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER.  Console, 
standard,  65  screen.  Have  gone  offset 
and  do  not  need.  Used  only  3  months. 
Factory  reconditioned.  Paid  $3980,  will 
sell  for  $3600.  F.O.B.  Tujunga.  Calif. 
Record-Ledger 

Mail  Room 


HALVERSON  STUFFING  MACHINES. 
Five  4  pocket  complete  vacuum  equip¬ 
ment.  Handles  to  64-page  sections, 
4,500  i>er  hour  each  machine.  Good 
operating  condition.  $2600.00.  One 
standard  Pony  Auto  Plate — $8,600.00 — 
at  our  plant.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
DOUBLE  FOLDER 

28-9/16'  cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  age 
1940,  rated  62,000  per  hour,  up  to  96 
pages,  with  heavy  duty  conveyors. 
Available  immediately,  located  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

48  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder. 
Floor  level  operation  with  end-roll 
stands.  Initial  installation  5  units  Jan¬ 
uary  1961.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder 
installed  late  1956.  Maximum  speed 
40,000  IPH.  GE  press  control.  100  hp 
motor.  22%'  cutoff.  Available  early 
fail.  1964.  West  Coast  daily.  Box  27, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed  $8,500 ;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  eiec.  $2,600;  17  z  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250  ;  Universal  or 
model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,476  ea;  82' 
fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,260.  Other 
equip.  We  service  what  we  sell.  A-1 
Ptg.  Equip.,  1128  Hemphill,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1687  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Gall:  CE  6-8841 


SCOTT  24  PP.  PRBSS,  double  color 
hump,  built  in  quarter  folder,  28-9/16' 
cutoff  7/16'  plates,  two  plates  wide, 
being  used  on  newspapers  and  4-color 
process  circulars,  see  it  running.  Press, 
21  N.  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Bridgs 
1-1480. 


QUARTER  PAGE  FXILDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  press  at¬ 
tached.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t  let 
go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  £1  Dorado.  Kansas. 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16'  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  OFFSET  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS, 
4  units,  16  full  newspaper  pages  to 
each  unit,  twin  folders,  automatic 
paster  rollstand.  Press,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  III. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
#T-406.  16  piqces,  portable  color,  all  , 
stereo.  Mechanically  superb;  sparkling, 
clean  condition  gives  excellent  printing 
results.  Operating  daily.  Contact  John 
Price,  Record  Herald,  Waynesboro, 
Penna.  Area  code  717 ;  762-2161. 


STEEL  INK  STORAGE  TANK  with 
pump,  lOOO-gal.  capacity,  $860  on  tbs 
floor,  Washington,  D.C. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
8812  N,  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago. 


GOSS  PRESS.  40  pp.  singlewidth,  color 
deck,  two  folders  in  tandem,  one  with 
quarterfolder,  see  in  operation,  priced 
right  fmr  quick  sale,  ne^  room.  Press, 
21  N.  Main,  Blast  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


2-UNTr  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 1 
folders.  22%  cutoff,  plate  casting  equii>- 
ment,  metal  pot,  86  chases.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now.  Box  1961,  BMitor 
A  Publisher. 


GOSS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press. 
Bbccellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-(X>URI^,  Petaluma, 
California. 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PIACE 


Pressen  &  Machinery 

3  GOSS 
ANTI-FRICTION 
PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

4  UNITS— 6  UNITS— 7  UNITS 

Bach  Press  fully  equipped  with  Full 
Color  Facilities  —  Doubla  Folder  with 
Double  Balloon  Formers  and  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  —  Cline-WestinKhouse  Unltype 
Drives  —  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  (No 
pasters)  —  Web  Break  Detector  and 
Sheet  Severing  Device  —  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  High  Si>eed,  Low  Con¬ 
structed,  Anti-friction  Units  Keared  for 
60,000  tier  hour,  with  Heavy  Duty 

Foiders  capable  of  handliuK  up  to  112 
pages,  and  can  print  spot  as  well  as 
full  ROP  Color  without  sacrificing  page 
capacity. 

★  ★  ★ 

AvailabU  Spring  1964  and  can  be  itt- 
sperted  in  operation  by  appointment. 

Priced  Sensibly. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders,  22%* 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 

humps,  $  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 

HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors,  Availabie  on 
or  about  July  1st,  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HOE  OCTUPLE 

4 — 16  Page  Units 
I — Color  Cylinder 
I — Double  Folder  23-9/16"  cutoff 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


HOE  4-COLOR  WEB  perfecting  offset 
press,  28-9/16*  cutoff,  will  run  16  iMge 
full  size  newspaper  or  82  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News- 
l>aper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main, 
Blast  St.  Louis,  III.  Bridge  1-1480. 


HOE  PRESSES 

so  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off.  Quipped  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600.  per 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall,  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation.  Box  1M6,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topress  automatic  matrix  moulder 
(prm),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations,  Self-containe<l 
steam-electric  heating:  water-cooled. 
220-voit.  Installed  1969,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-i>g.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

Wanted  to  Buy 

FOR  SALE  — 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 
Anti-Friction  Model 

Linotypes — Intei^ypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE,  21»/4*  cut-off, 
and  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Reply  in  detail — particulars  and  price 
Box  1939,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

2  Doubie  Folders  22%* 

3-96  A  1-112  page  foldeia 

Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 

8  Roller  Bearing  Units 

2  Single,  2  Double  Reverse 

2  Coloitrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  A  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 

WANTED:  ROTARY  PRESS.  16  pg. 
minimum,  tubular  preferred.  Need  not 
be  late  model  but  must  be  in  top 
condition.  W.  H.  James,  The  Valley 
Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

G.E  TYPE  1  INDUCTION  MOTOR. 
220  volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  shaft  2(4i* 
diameter,  1200  RpM,  25  H.P.,  variable 
speed.  Write  to:  M.  A.  Wolcott,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 

2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 

USED  PLATE  ROUTER  for  a  22%" 
cutoff,  7/16  plate.  Used  Capco  color 
fountains.  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box  361, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1 7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

IMMEDIATELY 

Curved  plate 

Router  .  .  .  Goss 

Or  STA-HI, 

Late  Model 

22%*  Cut-Off 

Contact 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390 

DOUBLE- WIDTH  HOE  PRESS  (Web 
#1497)  4  deck  (64-page)  with  full- 
width  color  cylinder  and  6  rails  for 
Capoo  fountains;  double  folder  with 
skip  slitter;  22%*  cutoff:  76  HP  AC 
motor  and  Cline-Westinghouse  con¬ 
trols;  complete  web-break  detectors  uid 

shear  pins  on  all  drive  shafts ;  rubber 
rollers;  rome  stereo  including  casting 

HELP  WANTED 

box,  tiul— cutter  4i;  trimmer,  plate 
shaver,  router,  etc.  Available  spring 
1964,  In  daily  operation;  inspection 

Academic 

invited.  Daily  News  Tribune,  PSillerton, 
Calif. 

JOURNAUSM  INSTRUCTOR  for  uni¬ 
versity  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume,  photo. 

Stereotype 

salary  requirement  to  Box  25,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

STEREO  EQinPMENT— Used  standard 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  condition. 

Administrative 

vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  22%*  cutoff, 
7/16*  plate:  also  6-ton  furnace  com¬ 
plete  srith  elements.  Reasonable.  Box 
1842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  (niOUP  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  man,  36  to  46  yeaiz  of  age,  with 
solid  background  in  accounting,  overall 
newspaper  operating  experience  and 
top  management  potential.  Immediate 
comi>enBation  $12,000  to  $25,000  a  year 
depending  on  qualifications.  Write  Box 
1944.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  WOOD  PRE-REGISTERING  ten¬ 
sion  plate  automiller  equipiied  for 
double  t>ages  and  color  plates  with 
electric  eye  control.  Pockets  centered 

on  3%*.  Priced  for  quick  sale  1  Box 
28,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SMALL  BUT  WHX.L-ESTABUSHED 
Southwest  daily  offers  an  opportunity 

Wanted  to  Buy 

for  an  experienced  operator  who  has 
established  a  succesful  record  as  a 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLBTE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMEIIT 

business-advertising  managrer  and  who 
has  capital  with  which  to  become  a 
partner  after  qualifying  on  this  prop¬ 
erty.  All  replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Box  11,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

Top-Flight 

PRODUCTION 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wiretyers. 
Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE 

Experienced  all  phases  daily  newspaper 
production.  Engineering  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  required.  Management  orientation 
and  inclination.  Able  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  broad  production  opera¬ 
tion.  including  planning,  purchasing 
and  personnel  in  addition  to  ordinary 
oi>erational  requirements. 

PONY  AUTO  PLATE  A  curved  router. 
21  %*  cut-off.  Phone:  Herald  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.  J.  201 'NO  7- 
2200. 

LATE  COMET  OR  2  MAGAZINE 
PAST  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  operating 
unit,  electric  pot,  alternating  molds, 
safety  devices.  Write  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.  0.  Box  987,  Walnut  Creek. 
Calif. 

Good  salary  at  once  plus  full  status  as 
a  major  staff  executive  in  our  organi¬ 
zation, 

(Complete  details  please. 

Box  1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(XIMPLETE  PRESS  (XINTROLS  for 

Circulation 

16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  226,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  C.  Paine. 
Valley  News,  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction.  Vt. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  New 
England  daily  is  moving  1  We  need  an 

1  ambitious  energetic  man  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  district  manager  now,  and  wants 
to  move  ahead.  Write  fully.  Box  1929, 

1  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

STA-HI  Premier  heavy  duty  shaver. 
Box  1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  July  6,  1963 

HEU*  WANTED 

tArcuiation 

CIRCULATION  FIELD  MAN  needed 
for  growing  26,000  Wisconsin  daily. 
Want  aggressive  young  man  who  can 
handle  himself  with  carrisrs,  dealers 
and  ageents  in  competitive  area  towns. 
Prefer  man  now  working  Zona  5.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  carrier  promotions  impor¬ 
tant.  Home  every  night— excellent  in¬ 
surance — paid  vacation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  is  willing 
to  prove  himself  a  self-starter.  Write 
giving  complete  personal  data.  Enclose 
photo.  Box  1968,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small, 
quality-minded  daily  in  Zona  7.  If  you 
are  No,  2  man  now  and  want  to  be 
your  own  boss  in  top  spot,  really  see 
what  you  can  do,  here's  your  chance. 
Smd  resume,  picture,  expectations. 
Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED.  ENERGETIC  CTassi- 
fied  Ad  Manager  to  head  classified  de¬ 
partment;  also  handle  some  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Elxcellent  volume  of  business 
available.  Must  know  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Immediate  opening.  Good 
salary,  paid  vacation,  retirement  plan, 
life  insurance  and  hospitalization  on 
leading  14,000  P.M.  daily.  Write  giving 
full  details,  references  first  letter. 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

GOOD  OPENINGS  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  man  or  woman.  Send  details,  ules 
record;  also  full-time  Special  Edition 
opening.  Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LflADING  ZONE  2  —  14,000  ABC 
weekly  —  seeking  experienced  sales¬ 
man  with  strong  auto,  real  estate 
classified-display  experience.  Potential 
CAM  ai»t  for  go-getter.  Box  5,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  No. 
2  spot  on  6,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily.  Good  salary,  other  benefits,  in 
prosperous  Wyoming  city  of  8,000, 
Robert  A.  Peck,  Co-publisher,  River¬ 
ton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyoming. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  WRITER-Iay- 
out  man  or  woman.  Send  tear  sheets. 
Good  opening,  benefits,  etc.  Box  1960. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Advertising 
Salesman  for  Zona  6.  Good  salary  -f 
numerous  fringe  benefits.  Pleasant 
working  conditions.  Box  1960,  Editor 
&  ^blisher. 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  MAN— who  wanU 
to  sell  and  has  the  ability  to  do  so.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  prove  self  with 
one  of  Pacific  Northwest’s  largest  and 
finest  dailies.  Must  be  strong  on  ideas 
and  layout  and  copy  experience.  Salary 
will  be  set  to  suit  the  right  man.  Send 
COMPLETE  resume,  with  picture,  to 
Box  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  wanted  on 
one  ot  Michigan’s  top  weeklies.  Will 
switch  to  web  offset  ^is  fall.  Present 
man  doubled  linage  in  4  years;  expect 
same  from  his  successor.  Open  August 
1  or  earlier.  Good  salary,  insurance, 
pension,  vacation  to  man  with  proven 
sales  achievement.  The  Ingham  County 
News,  Mason,  Michigan. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  South¬ 
west  weekly.  Salary,  bonus  plan,  health 
insurance.  Commission  on  office  sup¬ 
plies,  job  printing.  Available  August  1. 
Write  Box  35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  able  to  layout  and  SELL 
ads  and  do  some  news  writing?  If  so, 
you  may  be  the  man  we  want  to  take 
charge  Florida  weekly.  $100  weekly  -|- 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Send  resume 
to  Box  12,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  SALES  STAFF:  Need 
experienced  man  who  can  sell,  and  is 
strong  in  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
salary  with  bonus  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  John  Corbett, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The  Gary 
Poet-Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 
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Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


EdiUfrial 

Editorial 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  EDITOR  to  Uke 
OTW  S-man  stato  deak  for  aggraaaive 
2S,000  daily  on  Lake  Eria.  Job  in- 
cludca:  writinc.  editing,  pbotosraphy,  | 
layout  (2  to  6  i>acea  daily  includinK 
■action  front),  managafnent  of  S  bu- 
reaua,  26  oorreapondenta.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  with  expandins  newa- 
paper  sroup. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  orga- 
nita  newa  bureau,  develop  newa,  faa- 
turea  and  photoa  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Sand  aamplea,  photo  to  W.  N.  Roesgen, 
Manaffingr  Editor,  Sanduaky  Rasiatar,  | 
Sanduaky,  Ohio. 

YOUNG,  experienced  police  and  courts 
reporter  for  Central  Virginia  morning 
newspaper.  Five-day  40-hour  week. 
Numerous  fringe  bmefits.  David  W. 
Wright,  managing  editor,  ’Ilie  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  substantial 
background  and  administrative  ability 
to  direct  staff  of  six.  Publishers  seek 
seasoned,  cooperative  man  who  can 
handle  duties  in  line  with  established 
company  policies.  Modem  building  and 
equipment  including  commercial  type 
photo-engraving  plant,  U^ifax  service 
and  top-notch  photo  personnel  and  lab. 
10,000  class  six-day  (evening)  publiea- 

FLORIDA  AFTEHINOON  DAILY  wanU 
reporter,  praferably  with  at  leaat  2  < 
yeara’  experience.  Give  referencea, 
■alary  required  in  firat  letter.  Box  1918,  i 
Editor  A  Publiaher.  1 

000.  Uberal  insurance  and  health  bene¬ 
fits,  newly  furnished  air-conditioned 
offices.  Salary  open  and  applications  by 
letter  only  stating  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences,  family  status,  etc.  Write  Rob^ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6,000  cir.,  i 
6-day  daily.  Thia  ia  a  srrowinK  news-  : 
paper  with  sood  opportunitiea ;  ideally 
located  in  reaort  area.  Write  ffivinq 
full  reeume  to:  Publisher,  Woodstock  < 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  III,  { 

TimeB>Gazette,  ABhl&nd,  Ohio. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  P.M.  daily 
— 8  to  12,000  circulation.  Zone  6.  Di¬ 
rect  entire  news  operation.  Growing, 
progressive  diversified  compsmy.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  stock  if  desired.  News 
exiierience  needed.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1984,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  60,000  city  eveninK  ! 
daily  tops  in  its  claaa.  Zone  2.  Colleara 
required.  Need  man  interaated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  —  willing  to  fill  in  on  wire  ! 
desk  and  aporta.  Box  1914,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  —  Ambitious 
young  man  to  become  working  director 
small  daily  news  staff  in  Zone  6.  Write 
fully.  Box  1956,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  six-day  afternoon  I 
Central  Penna.  daily,  circ.  18,800.  Good  1 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  1-8  1 
years’  experianoe  to  move  up  to  daily  | 
from  wertly.  Need  someone  with  at  i 
least  year’s  experience  with  knowl-  | 
edge  of  photography  (no  developing  or  i 
printing).  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  growing 
daily  66  miles  from  Washington.  D.C. 
A  real  opportunity  for  a  diligent 
young  man.  Managing  Editor.  Cul- 
paper  Star-Exponent,  Culpeper,  Va. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  chain.  Must 
have  editor  capabilities.  We’re  strong 
on  local  government  coverage.  Zone  2, 
Write  Box  1958.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RES'ORTER,  preferably  experienced, 
for  aggressive  afternoon  daily  of  11,000 
in  growing  resort-college  city,  Fred  G. 
Eaton,  editor,  '!%■  Saratogian,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  N.Y. 

STATE  EasrrOR  wanted  by  prise-win¬ 
ning  Zone  6  evening  daily  50.00<)  city 
zone  population.  Must  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  area  news  and  picture  coverage — 
edit  copy— do  some  feature  and  news 
writing.  Excellent  salary,  generous  extra 
benefits,  finest  working  conditions,  mod¬ 
em  plant,  pleasant,  growing  community 
Write  ^x  1962,  ^itor  A  ^blisber, 
with  details  of  experience  uid  training. 

WOMEN'S 

EDITOR 

with  imagination  to  produce 
attractive  women’s  section  for 
leading  Midwestern  daily  and 
also  have  complete  supervision 
of  Btaff.  Send  full  resume  with 
■alary  expectation  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Your  confidence  respect¬ 
ed.  be  assured. 

Box  1910  Editor  &  Publisher 

i  ’TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Seek  man 

I  with  2-3  years’  editing  experience,  ready 

1  to  move  up  to  Telegraph  Editor  of  60,- 
1  000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Growing 
^  area,  plecwant  working  conditions. 

Supervise  5  on  universal  desk.  Send 

1  resume,  including  salary  requirements, 

1  references,  to  Box  1970,  Editor  A 
i  Publisher. 

'  WIRE  EDITOR.  Send  sample  layouts; 

AWARD  WINNING  16,000-plus  ABC 
seoii-weekly  in  djmamie,  growing  com- 

1  also  opening  for  investigative  reporter 

1  of  proven  ability,  and  bureau  manager. 
Box  1988,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Mo..  has  opening  on  top  aix-man  newa 
staff  for  good  reporter;  would  con¬ 
sider  draft  exempt  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Send  complete  resume,  picture  if 
poaaible,  for  subsequent  interview  at 
our  expense.  Granite  City,  Ill.,  Press- 
Record. 

YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  newspai>er  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  police,  fire,  courts  and 
i  special  assignments  for  morning  news- 
:  paper  in  thriving  industrial  city  of  53,- 
!  000.  Must  have  minimum  two  years’ 
newspaper  experience,  dailies  or  week- 

EDITOR  wanted  to  take  charge  of  news 
on  quality  weekly  newspaper  averaging 
16-18  pages  now.  Permanent  position, 
S6M  to  87M  salary  range.  Knowledge 
of  photography  essential.  Good  workinj^ 
and  living  conditions.  Need  to  fill  posi¬ 
tion  by  middle  of  August.  Write  letter 
first  stating  experience,  availability, 
interests,  to  Kennett  News  A  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

excellent  parks  and  school  system. 

!  Fine  employee  benefit  program.  Editor, 

'  Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Bring  Your  Ambitions 
to 

NEBRASKAland.  Where  The  West  Begins 

^  News-f«iture  writer 

1  News  releases,  special  publications 

EKPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  community  on  two  lakes.  Top 
I)ay  scale,  commensurate  with  exiieri- 
mce.  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  Midwesterner  pi^erred. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Tribune. 

'  R  team  job 

Scale,  $4,520  -  86,120 

★  ★  ★ 

1  Travel -Promotion  Writer 

'  Ground-level  start  in  promotion 

j  of  nation's  newest  vacationland. 

Scale,  $5,880-87,320 

★  ★  ★ 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
to  take  full  charge  writing  society, 
women’s  news  and  layout  on  5-day 
evening  and  Sunday  morning  newspa¬ 
per  in  Texas  city  of  26,000.  Send  photo, 
references,  salary  expected  to  Box  1953, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

36 

Associate  Editor 

Challenging  job  on  leading 

1  state  fishing  and  hunting  magazine. 

1  Scale,  $5,880  -  $7,320 

i  ★  ★  ★ 

j  Send  resume  to  .  .  .  Dick  H.  Schaffer, 
Game  Commission,  State  Capitol, 

‘  Lincoln  9.  Nebr. 

Editorial 

Editorial 

YOUNG  ME3i  (OR  WOMEN)  experi¬ 
enced  with  roto  magazine  makeup 
editing  and  picture-story  layout;  also 
experienced  male  copyreaders  and 
makeup  editors  for  news  pages.  Zona 
1.  ^x  1978,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TBLEXJRAPH  EDITOR  10-M  daily. 
County  seat  college  town  23,500,  Zone 
5.  Box  10,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DESKMAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  on  4-man  desk 
of  progressive,  prize-winning  middle- 
western  <laily.  Elxcellent  future — many 
extra  lienefits — congenial  staff  in  modern 
building  —  professional  associates,  at¬ 
tractive  lieginning  salary,  merit  raises. 
Write  details  of  training,  experience, 
references  to  Box  18,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER:  National  business 
magazine;  NYC  area;  good  growth 
prospects ;  to  $13,000.  Box  38,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  Zone  2. 
Several  openings.  Elarn  promotions  in 
a  growing  Group.  Send  resume,  samples 
of  iHiblished  work.  Personnel  Office, 
503  Gannett  Newspapers  Bldg.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  14614. 

Free  Lance 

ETLEE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  who 
knows  how  to  find  a  story  then  write 
it.  Prefer  minimum  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  Zone  5.  Challenging  lucrative 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  1780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHERS  to 
handle  public  relations  assignments  in 
midwest,  far  west,  southwest  and 
southeast.  Good  fees.  State  background. 
Send  one  sample.  Box  26,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

GROWING  BI-WEEKLY  has  opening 
for  J-trrad  with  experience.  Need  man 
with  report intr*  camera  and  desire  for 
editorial  excellency.  Opportunity  avail¬ 
able,  limited  only  by  desire  of  appli¬ 
cant  to  do  outstanding  job.  We*re 
moldinir  a  team.  List  references  and 
salary  desired.  Write  Box  8,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STRINGERS  WANTED  for  monthly 
printing  trade  newspaper.  Box  4,  Eidi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  jfrowinK 
semi-weekly.  20,000  paid  circulation: 
averaire  144  tab  pafres  tier  week.  Must 
be  fully  experience.  The  riitht  man 
will  have  a  chance  to  execute  modern 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS.  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS  for  assignments.  Dept  7,  6228 
Irvine,  North  Hollywood,  California. 

Mechanical 

able  to  direct  the  editorial  staff  while 
assimilating  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  that  will  make  him  a  valuable 
working  part  of  a  hard-hitting  man¬ 
agement  team.  Send  complete  resume 
including  references  and  salary  range 
required  in  first  letter.  Write  George 
Page.  Publisher.  TRENDS  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  INC.,  Route  23, 
Riverdale,  N.J. 

MACHINISTS:  66.000  Daily  in  So. 
California  for  night  A  lobster.  Inter¬ 
type  Mixers,  all  TTS,  Elrods,  and  Lud- 
lows.  Apply  Production  dept.  San 
Gabriel  V^ley  Daily  Tribune  Box  1228, 
Fleetwood  Annex,  Covina,  Calif. 

STEREOTYPE  SUPERINTENDENT- 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Elxpand- 
ing  newspaper  operation  requires  ex¬ 
perience  in  process  color  and  new 
methods.  Ability  in  handling  men  and 
accepting  increasing  responsibilities  im¬ 
portant.  Please  submit  your  resume 
and  position  requirements  in  confidence 
to  Box  1964,  Eiditor  A  Publiaher. 

METTROPOLITAN  MORNING-SUN- 
DAY  newspai>er.  chart  area  8,  has 
openings  for  qualified  copy  readers,  re- 
iwrters.  Ideal  situations  for  young 
I«ople  wishing  to  move  out  of  the 
small  paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  15,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  GOOD  INTER'TYPE  OPERATOR  to 
set  ads,  jobs  and  some  straight  matter. 
Must  know  routine  maintenance.  Shelby 
Co.  Herald,  Shelbyvilie,  Missouri. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  with  broad  TTS 
experience.  Beautiful  California  coastal 
area.  Liberal  benefits,  ideal  working 
conditions.  Box  14,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  prize  win¬ 
ning  Zone  5  county  seat  daily  35  miles 
from  large  city.  J-school  graduate 
with  2-3  years’  experience  preferable. 
Camera  ability  helpful.  Box  22.  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN  for  offset  weekly. 
Zone  2.  Must  handle  all  phases  cold 
type  eomix»ing  room  —  ads  and  news 
l>ages  ready  for  camera.  Box  24,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

ONE-MAN  SPORTS  DESK.  Five-<lay, 
A.M.  Permanent  man  to  start  this 
summer.  Send  details  of  experience, 
salary  range  to:  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 
Morning  Star,  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Promotion 

SHARP  CTTY  EDITOR-COPYREADER 
to  back  up  managing  editor  of  Zone  5 
evening  daily,  28,000  circulation.  Must 
be  capable  of  editing,  head  writing, 
part-time  supervision  of  newsroom, 
joining  in  general  news  coverage  plan¬ 
ning.  Excellent  salary,  top  fringes,  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Beet  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  reeume,  references 
and  salary  expectations.  Box  30,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

COPYWRITER 

THE  DENVER  POST 

Opportunity  awaits  creative  copy¬ 
writer  capable  of  originating  and 
producing  effective  selling  copy  for 
advertising  sales  promotion.  The 
man  we  want  will  have  had  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years’  experience  as 
copywriter  in  newspaper  promotion 
dept,  or  adv.  agency.  If  yon  are 
eager  and  able  to  do  top  quality 
work  and  can  be  available  for  an 
interview  in  Denver,  send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Personnel  Director,  Tha 
Denver  Post,  Denver  1,  Colorado. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

is  always  on  the  lookout  for  promising 
young  newspapermen  —  copy  editors 
and  reporters.  Top  pay,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  'IVo  to  five  years’  ex- 
iwrience  preferred.  Elditorial  Artist 
also  needesl  immediately.  Send  reeume 
of  educational,  professional  experience 
to  Harry  Horton,  Personnel  Director, 
No.  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Ela. 

VIRGINIA  PUBUSHER  wanU  re- 
iwrter-editor  for  superior  industrial 

Linotype  School 

newspapers  and  fine  community  weekly. 
Work  requires  professional,  but  will 
interview  also  recent  J  grads.  M.  D. 
Coe,  Bassett  Printing  Oorp.,  Bassett, 
Va. 

EDITOR  8C 

OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Inetmetion 
F^ee  Infoiinatioa 

PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1963 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratite. 

Editorial 

assistant  to  PUBUSHEai  — 

ThorouKh  knowle<lKe  mechanical,  new 
IJiiK-esMi.  Excellent  production  record. 
Eilitorially  competent.  StronK  on  iier- 
soimel  and  communications.  Good  pub¬ 
lic  .s|>eaker.  RecoKnize<l  in  i>romotion 
and  sales.  Proven  administrator.  Late 
iilis:  Kood  cre<lentials.  Box  36,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

DAMN  GOOD  MANAGER.  Frustrat«l  1 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Zonea  1  or  2.  Twelve  years*  responsible 
newspaper  experience.  Write  Box  1898, 
Blditor  A  Ihiblisher,  or  phone  area  code 
201-HU  2-1399. 

NA*nONAL  PRIZE-WINNING  Wom- 
en'a-Food  Blditor;  13  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Sharp  on  makeup,  features.  Beat 
references.  Box  1888,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

results!  Box  19,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SELF-STARTEIR  wants  West  Coast — 
daily,  PR  or  trade  magazine.  Four 
years’  general  reporter,  features,  col¬ 
umnist-heavy  marina.  College  trained. 
Camera,  no  sports.  Top  references, 
clips.  Box  1876,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

M.AN.  WIFE  TEAM.  exi)erienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation 
and  manairement,  will  take  over  your 
weekly  and  make  it  pay.  Now  workinit. 
Southeast.  U.S.  Box  20,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 

Circulation 

brush — will  travel.  Box  1941,  Blditor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  —  experienced  ae  city 
manager,  country  manager,  traveling 
representative,  seeks  position  aa  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  assistant  in  any 
field.  Top  references.  Location  no  ob¬ 
ject.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR,  42,  now  Zone  6,  seeks  job 
with  active  publisher  of  small  or 
medium  daily  who  wants  A-1  news 
product  emphasizing  local  events.  Box 
1942,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

FIFTEEN  YBIARS’  EXPBIRIENCE  all 
editorial  phases.  Prefer  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  or  Montana.  Coming  to 
area  August.  Box  1961,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIIUnJLATION  MAN  40  years  old  ex- 
|ierience<l  ns  City,  Assistant,  County 
and  Motor  Route  Managers.  Back- 
grountl  of  14  years.  Wanting  top  job 
on  smaller  evening  pai>er.  Now  on  20,- 
000  evening.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IF  YOU’D  like  to  run  literate,  lively 
responsible  editorials  but  can’t  find 
or  can’t  afford  a  full-time  pro,  this 
service  might  interest  you:  a  seasoned 
craftsman  writing  editorials  to  fit  your 
own  requirements.  Rates  for  dailies, 
weeklies.  Box  1963,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
— 17  years’  experience  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant,”  Mail  Motor  Routes — all  phases. 
Desire  change.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUOESSFUL  aRCULATION  MAN 
with  lioth  small  and  metropolitan  daily 
exiwrience,  ready  to  move  up  from  CM 
of  under  15M  daily.  Excellent  record 
of  growth,  management,  ABC,  Little 
Merchant.  Write  Box  16,  fUitor  & 
Publisher. 

JUNE  M.A.  (Soviet  affairs  concentrate) 

5  years’  prior  experience  with  daily, 
weekly,  magazines;  seeks  writing  iiosi- 
tion  with  large  daily.  Cosmopolitan 
interests.  Box  1966,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER -PHOTOGRA- 
PHBIR,  7  yecurs’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  TV.  Several  credits  in  na¬ 
tional  outdoor  magazines;  want  job  in 
area  where  there  is  a  lot  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Contact;  Allan  C.  Pearce, 
292  Ballard  St.,  BII  Cajon,  Calif. 

C^orreapondents 

ACCREDITED  CORRESPONDENTS, 
Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News:  free-lance; 
feature  writers;  your  selection.  Far 
Blast.  BIxperienced.  Mariana  &  Bart 
Jackson,  1611  Isshiki,  Kanagawa-ken, 
Hayama,  Japan. 

SPORTS  WRITJSk — Two-time  award- 
winner  with  four  years’  experience. 
Married,  have  car  and  will  travel. 
Completed  military  obligration.  Cur¬ 
rently  Sports  Blditor  on  medium-size 
daily;  also  interested  in  feature 
writing,  makeup  work.  Age  26.  Box 
1949,  Blditor  A  Publisher, 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

Challenging  assignment  abroad  wantetf 
by  writer-editor  now  in  New  York  on 
major  magazine.  B^fteen  years*  top 
newspaiter,  wire  experience,  U.S.  and 
overseas.  Single,  university  graduate, 
languages.  Box  1967,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITEIR — seven  years'  news  and  re¬ 
lated  experience;  28,  degree,  grad 
work,  languages;  seeks  European  post. 
Box  1969,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

ITALY :  regular,  occasional  coverage ; 
fresh  exclusives.  Politics.  Industry. 
Homan  interest.  Former  U.S.  byliner 
living  Adriatic  region.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  1943,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITEIR-BDITOR,  12  years’  experience 
dailies,  non-dailies,  public  relations,  de¬ 
sires  post  with  challenge,  responsi¬ 
bility.  Zone  4.  Female,  34.  Box  1967, 
Blditor  A  I^iblisher. 

Diaplay  Advertiaing 

CALIFORNIA :  Journeyman  copy  edi¬ 
tor  —  varied  desk  experience  —  seeks 
Golden  State  position  demanding  best 
he  hn,s.  No  drifter  —  no  drink.  Box 
33,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  HANAGBni  would  con¬ 
sider  position  on  daily  of  15,000  in 
Zone  8  or  9.  Presently  stymied  in  #  2 
position.  Available  after  January  1. 
Throughly  qualified  —  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  R^oire  810,000.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1969,  Blditor  &  ^blisher. 

COPY  BDITOR  —  Fast,  accurate,  17 
years’  experience  top  dailies.  BImployed. 
Box  17,  Blditor  A  ^blisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  long  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent  in  all  phases  of 
advertising.  Now  employed.  Prefer 
Florida  daily  or  weekly,  but  relocate 
Southeastern  area  for  right  job.  Box 
1947,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER:  Woman, 
B.A.  in  Journalism,  M.A.  Blducation. 
Writes  accurate,  live  copy.  Six  years' 
writing,  7  years’  teaching  Wants 
stimulating  job  in  Zones  2  or  6.  Box 
34,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

JOB  WANTED  on  editorial  staff  of 
medium  circulation  daily.  August  Army 
discharge.  Experience  with :  Army 
paper  and  school  publications.  B.A., 
English,  26,  married.  Salary,  location 
open.  Box  3,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

BIDITORIAL  WORK  on  small-tovm 
paper  desired;  experienced ;  single.  81, 
college  grad.  Box  1907,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JUST  GRADUATED  1  English  Major 
(B.A.)  —  female  —  seeks  challenging 
editorial  position.  Much  experience  on 

1  college  newspaper  and  two  dailies. 

Fhst  learner.  BIxcellent  references. 

1  Box  1917,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

for  July  6,  1963 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  pris^winning 
weekly  seeks  editorial  poet  on  daily. 
Now  earning  810,000.  Young,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  imaginative,  good  under  pree- 
sure.  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

MUST  MOVE  UP  from  dead-end  i)oei- 
tion.  Alert,  creative,  ambitious  writer 

A  editor  seeks  challenging  opportunity. 
Prefers  emphasis  on  writing  such  as 
feature,  e<litorial,  column,  rewrite. 
Vet,  J-grad,  M.A.  degree.  Married. 
Box  6,  Blditor  A  Publisher,  ' 

OOI*Y  EDITOR  SERVICE 

Why  hire  an  extra  copyreader  to  edit 
time  copy,  fillers,  special  edition  a^ 
ticIssT  Able  ’’pro’’  with  AP,  top  dally 
experience  offers  sharp  editing  and 
heads,  tailored  to  your  paper’s  style, 
by  mail  at  reasonable  rates.  Box  1877, 
Blditor  A  Ihiblisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

Who  knows  his  subject  and  can  write 

Mechanical 

it  understandably  wants  to  relocate. 
Fifteen  years’  experience,  7  in  space 
science  and  technology.  Salary:  B'ive 
figures.  Box  9,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

MBICHANXCAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  room  foreman.  Strictly  non¬ 
union.  Ago  60.  Married.  Now  employed. 
Supervised  large  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  Teletype,  stereo,  press,  engraving 
and  composing.  Low  page  coet,  good 
co-ordinator.  Good  reference.  810,000  a- 
year-man.  Box  1882,  Blditor  A  l*ul^ 

SI*ORTS  or  wire  deskman,  with  9  1 
years’  experience;  family ;  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  31,  Blditor  A  Publisher,  ^ 

TOP  J-SCHOOL  GRAD.  23,  married. 

lisher. 

many  awards,  now  reiiorter-assistant 
news  editor  of  17,000  P.M.  midwest 
daily,  ilesires  advancement  in  Zonea 
7.  8,  9.  Will  send  references.  Box  21. 
Blditor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN- 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Reeks  connection  with  automation- 
minded  publisher  open  shop  20-30M 
daily  SE-SW.  Age  42.  ThorouRh  knowl- 

WRITER  TRAINEE  iiosition  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable,  reliable.  Box 
37,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

edf^e  all  departments,  TTS.  hot  metal 
pasteup,  color.  15  years*  successful 
supervisory  experience.  Box  29,  HJditor 
&  ^blisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPBnilNTENDENT  — 
over  30  years’  exiierience  with  metro- 

Employment  Agenciea 

NEWSPAPER  -  HA4UZINK  PERSONNEL 
Blditorial-Clerical-Production 
PRES’nGB  PERSONNBIL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ava.,  N.Y.O.  Oxford  6-8840 

jiolitan  Tieivspa |iers.  Fast,  ellicient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  iiersonality  for, 
and  will  also  consider,  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately!  Box  7,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

Photography 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNBIL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  Oxford  7-6728 

NEWS  AND  BTIATURE  Photographer 
prize-winning  weekly  seeks  |)ost  on 
daily.  Now  earning  89,000.  Blventual 
aim  Picture  Blditor.  Box  32,  Blditor  A 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

WRITEB-PHOTOGRAPHEB 
By-Linar,  metro  nawspapar-wlras  baek- 
groand.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  ha^  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowMga.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  CUcago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry.  Ill. 

1  Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Able  administrator,  organizer,  co¬ 
ordinator,  wide  range  experience,  some 
engineering  training.  Bine  references. 
Personable  and  enterprising.  Cost, 
coet,  cost-conscious.  May  I  submit 
resume?  Box  1948.  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  xon*  numb«r  to  Indleato  loeatloii  without  opoelfle  Idontlflcatlou 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Keep  the  Press  Running 


WILLIE  MAYS  AT  BAT — The  Giants'  star  fields  a  remark  between  inn¬ 
ings  of  a  benefit  game  for  Henry  Palm,  Oakland  Tribune  reporter.  In 
the  group,  from  left,  are  Al  Martinez,  columnist;  William  F.  Knowland, 
editor  of  the  Tribune;  Billy  O'Dell  of  the  Giants;  George  Ross,  columnist. 


Milan,  Italy 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  the  Corriere  della  Sera, 
Italy’s  largest  newspaper,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  tricky 
maneuver  of  erecting  a  new 
building  around  and  above  its 
presses  while  continuing  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  500,000  copies  of 
the  morning  paper  seven  days  a 
week  plus  200,000  copies  of  the 
afternoon  Corriere  D’lnforma- 
zione.  The  papers  are  owned  by 
the  Crespi  family. 

The  newspapers’  18  press 
units  (8  Hoe  from  England,  6 
Crabtree  and  4  Swiss)  were  in 
a  one-story  building  adjacent  to 
the  main  building  with  a  long 
line  of  conveyors  carrying  copies 
from  the  press  to  the  delivery 
department  next  door.  The  roof¬ 
ing  was  angled  glass  skylights. 

Expansion  required  more 
space,  more  presses  and  simpli¬ 
fied  delivery. 

A  building  (or  “cage”  as  they 
call  it)  was  erected  over  the 
presses  and  within  the  old  build¬ 
ing  which  was  then  demolished. 
The  new  four-story  steel  and 
concrete  building  was  started 
around  the  “cage.” 

At  the  same  time  base  struc¬ 
ture  for  an  additional  line  of 
presses  was  installed  and  12 
units  of  new  M.A.N.  presses 
from  Germany  are  now  being 
installed  before  the  building  is 
completed. 

Mario  Mapelli,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  managing  director,  looks 
out  of  his  office  at  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  sighs  about  the  two  and  a 
half  years  it  has  taken  so  far, 
and  says  he  expects  the  new 
presses  to  be  rolling  by  the  end 
of  the  year  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  will  take  about  a  year. 

Then  the  distribution  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  in  the  new  building 
(second  floor)  and  all  new  con¬ 
veyors  will  replace  the  present 
system.  Bundles  will  be  chuted 
down  to  the  trucks. 

*  *  « 

Part  of  the  new  publishing 
plan  calls  for  inserting  pre¬ 
printed  multicolor  rotogravure 
with  the  letter  press  sheet.  The 
new  press  has  four  extra  reels 
so  that  a  maximum  of  roto  pre¬ 
print  sheets  can  be  run  with  cut¬ 
off  regrulated  by  the  Crossfield 
system. 

Corriere  della  Sera  has  its 
own  roto  printing  plant  on  the 
outskirts  of  Milan  which  prints 
three  weekly  magazines  —  plus 
books.  It  is  planned  to  print  the 
roto  sheets  for  the  newspaper 
there  and  rewind  them.  Then 
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the  option  is  offered  to  use  only 
one  side  for  roto  and  back  it  up 
with  the  letter  press  or  have 
both  sides  in  roto  with  one  color 
or  full  color. 

Corriere  was  forced  into  this 
operation  by  its  closest  competi¬ 
tor  II  Giomo  which  is  a  “party 
paper.”  Giomo  has  a  mono-grav¬ 
ure  press  synchronized  with  its 
letter  press  so  that  a  roto  sheet 
can  be  run  off  and  through  the 
folder  with  the  letterpress  sheet. 
However,  when  color  is  used 
sometimes  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  it  has  to  be  printed 
and  folded  elsewhere,  then  in¬ 
serted  by  hand  in  the  paper. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  Mapelli  said  he  is  not 
considering  photo-offset  in  any 
way  but  is  using  photo-composi¬ 
tion  for  captions  and  titles  in 
the  magazines  at  the  roto  plant. 
They  are  using  a  Dutch  photo¬ 
comp  machine  named  “Adego 
Standard.” 

Also  of  interest  at  this  plant 
is  a  system  of  paper  storage  that 
handles  1500  tons  on  an  in-and- 
out  arrangement  without  loss  of 
space  and  without  shifting  or 
moving  rolls. 

The  rolls  are  tiered  five  high 
on  a  sort  of  pipe  rack  built  with 
a  slight  incline  from  loading 
side  to  unloading  side.  Twenty- 
two  rolls  are  stored  on  each 
level.  Each  roll  when  inserted 
by  crane  at  one  of  the  five  load¬ 
ing  levels  then  proceeds  of  its 
own  momentum  to  abut  the  pre¬ 
ceding  roll.  When  a  roll  is  re¬ 
moved  at  the  unloading  side  it 
leaves  a  gap  to  be  filled  at  the 
opposite  end. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  me¬ 
chanical  plant  and  the  plant  of 
the  Berlingske  Tidende  in  Cop¬ 
enhagen  are  two  of  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  we  have  seen. 

• 

Newspaper  Company 
Buys  into  TV  Firm 

Sydney 

News  Limited  of  Adelaide, 
publisher  of  the  Adelaide  News 
and  the  Sydney  Mirror,  is 
acquiring  a  one-quarter  interest 
in  Television  Corporation 
Limited  which  operates  a  station 
in  Sydney.  The  deal  involves 
approximately  $5  million.  The 
interest  of  (Consolidated  Press, 
publisher  of  the  Sydney  Tele¬ 
graph,  in  the  tv  corporation  will 
be  reduced  from  40  to  30  percent 
by  an  increase  in  capital  shares. 


Benefit  Game  Nets 
Reporter  $3,8B5 

Oakland,  Calif. 
William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  fielded 
a  softball  team  against  an  all- 
star  nine  in  a  game  which  pro¬ 
vided  $3,885  for  Henry  Palm, 
ailing  reporter  who  is  faced  with 
heavy  medical  bills.  The  Tribune 
team  won  distinction  by  wearing 
pressmen’s  caps.  The  score  was 
never  reported. 

The  only  figure  that  counted 
was  the  amount  in  the  till  at 
the  game’s  end,  the  Tribune  said 
in  its  report  on  the  appearance 
of  Willie  Mays  and  Billy  O’Dell 
of  the  Giants,  county  political 
leaders  and  stars  from  boxing, 
football  and  baseball  ranks. 

• 

Heads  News  Service 

Washington 
Floyd  Anderson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Central  California 
Register,  newspaper  of  the 
Monterey-Fresno  diocese  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  president  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Association,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Press 
Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
and  of  its  NCWC  News  Service. 
He  succeeds  Frank  A.  Hall,  di¬ 
rector  for  30  years,  who  plans 
to  retire  soon. 


Plan  to  Increase 
Student  Enrollment 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  through  its  professional 
Liaison  Committee,  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  to  increase  student 
enrollment  in  journalism 
schools.  This  proposal  is  being 
made  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  ASJSA,  which  is 
composed  of  one  newspaperman 
from  each  state. 

The  plan.  One  More  In  ’64, 
asks  each  newspaper  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  recruiting  one  ad¬ 
ditional  student  in  1964.  Each 
coimcil  member  is  asked  to 
bring  the  matter  before  his 
state  press  association. 

• 

Old  Paper  Resumes 

Wilmington,  Calif, 

Publication  of  the  Press-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Harbor  Mail,  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  state, 
was  resum^,  after  a  lapse  of 
nine  years,  by  the  family  of  the 
founder,  the  late  C.  P.  Roberts. 
The  masthead  was  purchased 
from  the  government  by  Mrs. 
Dortha  M.  Roberts,  Preston  G. 
Roberts  and  Claudia  Roberts 
Tripps.  The  publication  had 
been  stopped  because  of  tax 
difficulties. 
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What  they’re  saying  about 

Gy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“I  give  your  column  A  #1  Excellent!  It  is  very 
entertaining  as  well  as  enlightening.  It  is  also 
novel  and  0s  a  great  need."  ■  Max  Lander 
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cents 
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Sample  of  New  9  Pt.  StarNews— 


This  type  is  set  in  a  new  cutting  of  9  point  Star 
News.  It  conforms  to  the  wire  news  standard  of 
118.1  lower  case  alphabet  length,  which  will  be¬ 
come  effective  next  October. 

In  order  to  plan  production  and  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  industry,  8  and  9  point  (118.1)  Star 
News  with  Bold  or  Gothic  is  offered,  until  further 
notice,  at  27<‘  per  matrix.  Fonts  ordered  at  this 
price  will  be  delivered  prior  to  October  1,  1963. 

These  new  sizes  of  StarNews  are  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  tape  operation,  and  are 
cut  to  the  new  unit  standard.  The  Bold  Face  is 
well  suited  to  paragraph  heads,  and  occasional 
text  emphasis.  The  Gothic  provides  firm  contrast 
to  the  Roman,  and  finds  application  in  ad  guts 
and  other  smaller  display. 


The  light  face,  or  Roman,  characters  of  Star 
News  are  sturdy,  to  withstand  the  stresses  of 
stereotyping  and  high-speed  press  runs.  Since 
StarNews  is  specifically  desired  for  news  text 
composition,  there  are  no  ink  traps,  and  its 
"open”  face  reproduces  well  on  aU  newsprint 
stock. 

Set  on  9  pt.  slug 
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they  know  about  women— 


Tangney  checks  proofs  with  Pat  Hanna  and  Joan  McCoy 


Leonard 

Tangney 

of  the 
Rocky 
Mountain 
News 


“Women’s  Editor?  Honest,  Jack,  I  don’t  kno" 
anything  about  women!” 

“Well,  Leonard,  this  will  be  your  great  of 
portunity  to  learn.” 

That  conversation  occurred  in  1954  wh 
Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountai 
News,  told  Leonard  A.  Tangney,  then  assista 
news  editor,  he  wanted  him  to  take  over  th 
women’s  department. 


Almost  10  years  later  Leonard  still  is  lear 
ing  about  women  as  women’s  editor  and  d 
partmental  editor  of  the  News’  feature  sectio 

A  newspaperman  for  28  years,  all  in  Denve 
Tangney  spent  10  years  in  religious  journalisr 
before  joining  the  News  as  a  copy  editor  ' 
1945. When  the  opportunity  came  to  integra 
the  various  smaller  but  important  facets 
a  newspaper’s  operation— society,  fashio 
foods,  beauty,  radio,  TV,  drama,  amusemen 
and  business— into  a  smooth-running  featu 
department,  Tangney’s  exposure  to  worn 
was  limited  to  marriage  at  24  and  th 
daughters  (plus  a  son). 


Is  it  difficult  to  operate  in  a  woman’s  worl 


“Not  at  all,”  Tangney  says.  “Women  ts 
editorial  direction  and  correction  better  th 
men,  and  by  their  nature  are  sticklers  f 
detail.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  feminine  co 
Tangney  finds  that  “women  are  more  pro 
to  gossip  and  can’t  keep  a  secret.” 

The  only  awkward  part  of  being  a  womenj 
editor,  Tangney  finds,  is  opening  those  pi 
of  the  morning  mail  addressed  to:  Wome 
Editor,  Attention:  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Leonard 
Tangney. 
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